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ON THE PBOPENSITY TO MAGNIFY THE 

IDEA OF SELF. 



CHAPTER VI. 

Ambition. 

Oil the desire of power, as influenced by the selfish 
principle. Connexion between these iUmtrated. 
Consequences of ambition. Examples. 

Of all the desires which agitate the human 
breast, the love of power is the most per- 
manent and the most conspicuous ; and 
that wherein the operation of the propen- 
sity to magnify the idea of self is rendered 
most completely obvious. 

But, though it be also in the love of 
power that the evil nature of the selfish 
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principle is most fully displayed, such is 
the influence of the same principle in our 
hearts, that we are led to shut our eyes to 
its malignity, and to give to successful am- 
bition the involuntary tribute of sympathy 
and admiration. The possessor of power 
is, to every man that is not either raised 
very much above, or sunk very much be- 
neath the ordinary standard of human na- 
ture, an object of respect, or of envy^ or of 
hatred. Whoever has obtained that pre- 
eminence, which is the constant object of 
ambition, is never regarded with indiffe- 
rence. When power has descended as an 
inheritance, the possessor of it is so iden- 
tified, in our imaginations, with the high 
station he fills, that, however little respect 
may be due to his personal character, we 
seldom fail to take an unusual interest in 
his feelings and fortunes. Our sympathy 
with these forms a connexion between us 
and the exalted personage, who, though he 
perhaps has no dominion over our wills, 
enjoys the power of dictating to the wills 
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of numbers of our fellove-creatures. In 
our eagerneas to participate in the glory he 
thence enjoys, wc readily identify ourselves 
with him, and participate in all his joys 
and sorrows, ^' A stranger to human na- 
ture," says SmiUi, " who saw the indiiFe^- 
rence of men about the misery of their in- 
feriors, and the regret and indignation 
which they feel for the misfortunes and 
sufferings of those above them, would be 
apt to imagine, that pain must be more 
agonizing, and death more terrible, to per*- 
sons of high rank, than to persons of meaur 
er station*"* ^ 

We do ftot, however, sympatl^ize in the 
same manner with him who has been but 
recently ei^alted to a distinguished station; 
but, on the contrary, continuing to identify 
him with the condition in which he was 
formerly placed, consider bis exeicise of 
the power he has obtained, in the light 

* Th^ry of Moral Sfntiment. 
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of unwarrantable presumption : nor is it 
until he can by some means connect with 
this newrborn authority the idea of self, 
that it becomes to us an object of respect. 
Sooner or latter, however, successful ambi- 
tion is sure of obtaining our admiration; 
for, in contemplating the noble daring of 
the ambitious spirit, the extraordinary en- 
ergies of mind displayed in all the schemes 
and all the acts which conspired to conduct 
him to the eminence on which we see him 
placed, we behold him as connected with 
us by a common nature, and feel the idea 
of self expand in our hearts, as his actions 
pass in review before us. Our attention isi 
thenceforth no longer directed to the per- 
nicious effects resulting from his ambition; 
nor to the heavy load of guilt incurred by 
the enormous crimes, which, in the course 
of his adventures, he was in a manner com- 
pelled to' perpetrate. We are so completely 
occupied in ' observing the extraordinary 
powers of his mind, and the extraordinary 
exertions which these enabled him to make, 
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that circumstances stHl more worthy of our 
observation escape our notice. May we 
not infer, that it is to the strength of the 
propensity to magnify the idea of self, that 
the memoirs of heroes have such power to 
fascinate, and to charm the imagination ? 

Let us now proceed to examine the ope- 
ration of the love of power, in the minds 
of the ambitious. It is the aim of ambition, 
as it is the desire of pride, to bring the wills 
of others into subjection ; but ambition 
does not, like pride, glut and fatten in 
secret; neither does it, like vanity, seek to 
enlarge the idea of self, by exaggerating it 
in the mirror of your opinion, but by really 
identifying with self all that it has found 
means to controul ; alt that it can move 
by its will, and sway by its authority. 

History is little else than a record of the 
crimes to which this peculiar operation of 
thie propensity to enlarge the idea of self 
has given birth. We there behold man, in 
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every 9tage of society, incessantly^ strug- 
gling to obtain dominion over the wills of 
his fellow men; and magnifying the idea 
of self, in exact proportion to the numbers 
of those with whom he becomes thus iden- 
tified. 

In the chief of the savage tribe, in the 
feudal chieftain, and in the imperial tyrant, 
we see the same passion operating in almost 
the same manner. We see it in all to be 
alike active and alike insatiable ; never to be 
appeased or gratified while there remans 
within its reach one who refuses to deliver 
up his will, or who dares to exercise it in- 
dependently of the tyrant's controul. But 
where is the Cyclops who, by the strength 
of his arm, can subdue the i^pirit? fiy what 
magic does the ambitious leader form the 
chains, by which he binds to hi$ fortunes 
the implements of his despotism; thus en- 
abling him to extend his power, by means 
of those on whom he has imposed the yoke, 
and who become willing instruments in 
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bringing others into a similar state of sub* 
jection? 

The selfish principle operating in the 
hearts of the vanquished, as soon as all con* 
nexion with the objects with which they 
had formerly been identified is dissolved, 
seeks its gratification in other objects ; and 
a9 none in such circumstances offer, that 
are so likely to engiige the attention as the 
glory of the conqueror, they are easily led 
to identify themselves with him. It is 
thus, in the desire to enlarge the idea of 
self, that those miagic cords are formed, 
which bind the conquered to the fortunes 
of the hero by whose victorious arms they 
have been subdued. 

By identifying himself with the chief 
who now is his^ the yoke is transformed 
into a badge of honour ; by every accession 
of power, which his arm helps to achieve 
for the man by whose will his will is go- 
verned, the idea of self expands : and thus, 
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by sharing in his master's glory, he aug- 
ments his own. Even while conscious that 
he is himself a slave, he glories in power; 
for by identifying himself with his lord, all* 
the power he possesses belongs in some de* 
gree to him : And hence his anxiety for 
extending it. Hence the alacrity with 
which he enters on every service of danger ; 
risking his life in order to destroy the lives 
of fellow-creatures who neter offended him, 
but who, in not chusing to identify them- 
selves with the chief with whom be lis 
identified, become objects of his hatred and 
resentment. 

Thus, the wills of the many become not 
so properly subjected by, ias incorporated 
with, the will of the individual who domi- 
nates. 

When we consider how vast a propor- 
tion of the habitable parts of the' globe has, 
from time immemorial, been under the ab- 
solute dominion of a few sovereign despots, 
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in whose individual minds the minds and 
wills of all the countless millions over 
whom they reigned were immersed^ it is 
tome consolation to perceive, that the same 
principle which actuates the tyrant, affords 
to his slaves the means of participating in 
the tyrant's gratification ; and thus renders 
them insensible to the misery of their fate. 
So far from wishing to diminish the power 
which enthrals them, th^y glory in ex- 
tending it ; for, in the idea of the power 
and greatness of him with whom they are 
identified, they find a balm for every wound. 
When inured by time to this miserable con- 
dition, men do not only kiss, but adore the 
rod ! 

It is, accordingly, only where the vassal 
is placed at such a distance from his sove- 
reign lord, as to prevent the possibility of 
forming with him any ideal connexion, 
that he appears to feel the resignation of 
his free-will as an evil. Considering the 
substitute who governs by deputation from 
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the sovereign, as his fellow^slave, he feels 
his rule to be oppression, his yoke a grie- 
vance, and readily identifies himself with 
any bold adventurer who chuses to set up* 
for himself. Hence the perpetual rebel- 
lions which have incessantly afflicted the 
iiemote parts of all despotic empires. When 
it is by the attainment of absolute power^ 
that the gratification of the selfish principle 
has been procured, while the propensity to 
enlarge the idea of self continues to ope- 
ra:te, the power obtained will never volun- 
tarily be relinquished. The manner of ex- 
ercising power may indeed assume a mild- 
er form ; and wherever the Christian reli- 
gion has been introduced, the melioration 
of the spirit of despotism has been one of 
the happy consequences of its introduction. 
Put it is only in the minds of individuals 
that the religion of Christ has effected the 
subjugation of the selfish principle; and 
perhaps there is no situation so unfavou-' 
rable for the production of this blessed 
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change of heart, as that of unlimited 
power. 

In the dark ag^ which succeeded the 
first preaching of the gospel, we have in- 
deed many examples of kings and queens 
descending from theif thrones at the call 
of superstition, and devoting themselves to 
^ the gloomy ausfterities of the cloister ; but 
we have no reason to conclude, that the 
propensity to enlarge the idea of self, did 
not impel them to embrace a mode of life, 
which was the certain means of procuring 
for them the honour and renown of saint- 
ship. We may be the more inclined to sus* 
pect the purity of their motives, as we find 
them equally bent on subjugating the wills 
of others to their wilU^ in either situation ; 
and never, not even in one solitary instance, 
encouraging that freedom of thought, which 
they must have known to be the undoubt- 
ed privilege of all whom Christ had made 
free. Wherever the feudal system prevail- 
ed, it was only the few to whom the en- 
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joyment of power was a birth-right, that 
were deemed entitled to any portion of 
civil or religious liberty : in those few, the 
propensity to enlarge the idea of self, im- 
pelled the bold to procure by valour an 
increase of the power they already posses* 
sed, and directed the wisdom of the wise 
to the same object; but whether it* were 
by policy or force of arms, it was still to 
obtain a mastery over the wills of others 
that was the prime aim of their ambition. 
It is not, therefore, to any relinquishment 
of power on the part of their superiors, that 
those, of whose wills they had made proper- 
ty, were in any instance indebted for eman- 
cipation. Nor, while the inferior was grati- 
fied by identifying himself with his lord, was 
freedom the object of his wishes. But in 
the struggle for power which took place 
among the great, this ideal identification was 
frequently dissolved, and the propensity 
to enlarge the idea of self led men of the 
same rank to form bonds of union, which 
served to enable them to exercise a will of 
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their own. No sooner had they obtained 
an object wherewith to connect the idea of 
self, than they willingly threw off the yoke : 
And were sometimes encouraged to do so 
by the monarch, who, finding his sovereign 
willlimited and controlled by the wills of 
his barons, naturally wished to obtain over 
them the same dominion that they had 
obtained over their inferior vassals; and, 
without any feeling for the oppressed and 
miserable situation of that numerous class 
of his fellow- creatures, he supported them 
in asserting their pretensions to the exercise 
of will in certain cases, independent of the 
will of their lords* 

In England, a concurrence of circum- 
stances .favourable to the advancement of 
their claims, enabled them to extort ac- 
knowledgments i of them in the form* of 
laws and charters ; and thus was gradually 
formed a i constitution more favourable to 
virtue and to happiness, because better cal- 
culated to restrain the operation of the 
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selfish principle within equally proportion* 
ed limits, than any that the world has ever 
seen. 

In other nations, the struggle for power 
between the monarch and the g^reat vas* 
sab of the crown, though it for a short 
time produced every . where the same re^^ 
suits, terminated less happily for the peo« 
pie. The sovereign having wrested from 
his nobles that power over the wills of 
their inferior vassals, which they had here* 
toibre enjoyed, and rendered the wilb of 
the nobles subservient to his own, assum* 
ed a right over the property of which he 
had thus despoiled them ; a property infi- 
nitely more valuable in his eyes, than land 
or gold. The wills of the people now be* 
longed exclusively to him. Hie sove* 
reignty he exerted over them became his 
most valued privilege ; and the farther he 
could extend that sovereignty, the fiu-ther 
did his ideas of self extend. 
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Nor in those states which maintained the 
boast of independence, did the liberty, of 
which they were so proud, diffuse itis bless- 
ings through all ranks in the community. 
It was, on the contrary, confined to the 
few in whose hands the powers of govern- 
ment were lodged, and was deemed their 
rightful and exclusive privilege. Each of 
^he individuals composing the oligarx^hy, 
by identifying hinoself with the others, was, 
in his own mind, the sole and despotic 
sovereign of the state. The wills of the 
pec^le merged in his : no longer regard- 
ed as his fellow-men, they were, like the 
throne on which he sat, formed for the sole 
|iUFpose of exalting him. But though, by 
the operation of the propensity to magnify 
the idea of self, he was enabled to assume 
to himself all the glory which be, in reality* 
only shared with his compeers, the people 
or whom he thus, in his own mind, made 
•property^ could not identify themselves 
with him individually, without cpmmitting 
treason against the state. Hence the ex- 

VOL. II. B 
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treme jealpusy of all oligarchical govern- 
ments; which, in proportion a$ they be- 
come despotic, necessarily become weak. 

The same observation might, perhaps, 
be found equally to apply to democraciefir; 
in which the party^ .who for the time being 
has obtained the ascendency, may be consi- 
dered as despotic. The opposition made 
to its authority is, indeed, in this instance, 
not treasonable, it is only termed factious. 
But in every triumph, obtained by the rul- 
ing power^ over the wills and opinions of 
its political opponents, every individual of 
the party which compose it, obtains an 
enlargement of the idea of self ; producing 
in all the members of the opposite faction, 
the feelings and passions consequent dn 
every mortification of the selfish principle. 
It is evident that such triimiphs, frequently 
repeated, must be fatal tp that liberty in 
which the republican glories. Thus, the 
love of power, ^ when carried, to excesi^,' 
proves the destruction of all the instrU- 
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ments by which it wrought ; till, in the 
end, all are brought under the subjection of 
some dominating mind, with whom they 
must identify themselves, or perish. 

It at first view seems strange, that the 
propensity to enlarge the idea of self should^ 
in its operation under a republican form 
of government, always prove destructive 
of liberty ; but the necessity which every 
individual there experiences, of uniting 
himself with a faction, in whose ascend 
dency he hopes to obtain, in idea, ; that 
power over the wills of his fellow-citizens, 
which he Cannot individually enjoy, tends 
eventually to give, to one party a decided 
preponderance, and thus paves the way 
for despotism, The counteracting circum^ 
stance which retards this lamentable con- 
clusion of the history of a free people, is 
the intellectual energy that inevitably re^ 
suits from a free exercise of the intellectual 
powers. The greatest, perhaps the only 
great advantage^ resulting from a democrat 
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tical form of goveroment is, that, by not 
laying restraint on any of the powers of the 
mind, it permits it to expand in whatever 
direction its attention is, from peculiar cir- 
cumstances, most frequently engaged. The 
value of this privilege may best be ascer- 
tained, by examining the nature of the 
fruits it has produced. To the traveller, 
who, wrapt in astonishment, beholds what 
yet remains of the grandeur and magnifi- 
cence of ancient Greece, these are apparent 
in the sublime conceptions of the artist, 
indelibly impressed on the material objects, 
which may be said to have received from 
his genius a new creation. But still more 
astonishing does the illustrious proofs of 
mental energy, givien in the history, and 
evinced in the writings of that extraordi- 
nary people, appear to t?he contemplative 
philosopher, who perceives, that to what* 
ever class of objects the attention was di- 
rected, their talents were equally conspi- 
cuous. Such were the consequences of not 
only being permitted^ but, by the circum- 
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stances, peculiar to the inhabitants of an- 
cient Greece, in a manner compelled, to 
exercise all the powers of the mind; and 
this without being restrained to any parti- 
cular class of objects, or limited within any 
prescribed bounds. 

Never, where supreme power is lodged 
in an individual, can the intellectual facul- 
ties of the people be permitted thus to ex- 
pand. Freedom of thought, in such in- 
stances, belongs only of right to the sove- 
reign* It is he alone who is supposed pos- 
sessed of the powers of reason. In his in- 
dividual mind all the intellectual faculties 
of his subjects are in his own idea absorbed. 
These constitute an essential part of his 
greatness. And when, in his clemency, he 
permits any of the intellectual powers to 
be exercised by his subjects, he prescribes 
the limits within which they are to act, 
and with keen-eyed jealousy watches their 
operations, lest they should overleap the 
bounds prescribed. 
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It is not surprising, that the intellectual 
powers, thus held in captivity, should Ian* 
guish, and become inert and feeble, and in^ 
capable of being excited, except on that 
class of objects to which the attention has^ 
by the will of the despot, been directed. 

That this is the actual situation of every 
country inwliich despotism has been cont- 
pletely established, will not, I imagine, be 
disputed. There, the sciences on which the 
tyrant has not imposed his veto may some- 
times be seen to flourish; there, the arts 
which he chuses to encourage may some^ 
times be prosecuted with success : Init these 
sciences and aits afford emplc^ment to a 
very small portion of the population of a 
country. The great mass of mind must 
necessarily be dormant; and the intellec- 
tual powers of the people in general, being 
exercised on trifling objects, will sink to 
the same low level as the objects of their 
attention. 
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Into this d^gmded statq must every na- 
tion be brou^t^ that submits implicitly to 
a tyrant's will: But it is in the degra« 
datioQ of the people over whom he reigns^ 
that he is in his own idea exalted ; for it is 
not until he has obtained a complete ascen<^ 
dency XI ver their wills^ that he can multiply 
in idea the powers of his own individual 
mind. Not satisfied with exercising do^ 
minion over all their mental faculties and 
physical powers, he sometimes claims the 
government of their consciences, and as- 
pires to be to them in the place of God. 
He presents himself as the dispenser of the 
divine favour, the interpreter of the divine 
win ; aatid assumes it as his right, his unques- 
tionable light, to dictate to his fellow-crea- 
tures the form and manner of worshipping 
their Creator : nor must they^ without his 
permission, and according to the rules which 
he prescribes^ presume to approach the di- 
vine Beings at whose dread tribunal king 
and subject must ere long ^pear, stripped 
of^H they have falsely called their own. 
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It is not the will of God, but the wiH of 
hi m who thus endeavours to identify him*- 
self with God, that they are required ta 
obey ; for over . their reason, their sehtt- 
raentSj and opinions, he deems himself vest- 
ed with absolute authority. Every attempt 
to inquire into the validity of his right to 
interfere between the soul of man and his 
Creator and Judge, is construed into rebel- 
lion ; every deduction of reason, unlicen- 
sed by authority, is contraband ; every 
prayer uttered by the voice, or breathed by 
the heart, to the Most High, is criminal in 
the eyes of him who impiously aspires toi 
power over the reason, and the heart ! To 
such monstrous lengths doe& the indulgence 
of the selfish propensity extend, when ck- 
cCimstances are favourable to its extension. 
Such are the effects that naturally result 
from its unrestrained operation. And as it 
is only in situations favourable to the at- 
tainment of power, that the insatiable naturie 
of ambition is rendered conspicuous, I hope 
I shall not be deemed guilty of impropriety, 
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for having endeavoured to illustrate it by. 
such examples. 

It will however be observed, that it is 
riot from rank or station, or the posses- 
sion of authority, that I have described the 
love of power to derive its malignity ; but 
from the desire of magnifying the idea of 
sdf, by obtaining that absolute controul 
over the wills of others, which is necessary 
towards procuring an enlargement of that 
idea in the minds of the ambitious. 

Some of the pernicious consequences re- 
sulting from. this monstrous attempt to ab- 
sorb the powers and faculties of mil lions^ 
in the operations of one individual mind, 
cannot be too forcibly urged on the atten- 
tion. The propensity to magnify the idea 
of self, appears indeed to have been the 
prime agent in the revolutions of empires. 
By the universality of its operations have 
the few, in all ages of the world, and under 
every form of government, been enabled to 
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controul or subjugate the wills of the raany: 
and in proportion as he who holds the 
supreme power in the state, is freed from 
the restraint which acknowledged laws 
impose on his ambition, will the desire of 
enlarging the idea of self be gratified. But 
the more inordinate this desire, and the 
more completely it is indulged, the more 
c^tainly does he destroy the means of its 
Aiture g^tification. . In order to explain 
this seeming paradox, Irt it be observed. 
That th^ conqueror of an empire, and of 
the liberties of a people, extends the idea 
of self . throughout the whole of the dy- 
nasty which he has established. In his 
desire of procuring to himself the gratificar^ 
tion 4irising from the assurance of enjoying 
the power of subjecting the wills of mil- 
lions to his will, he imposes a restraint on 
the exercise of the' rational hicnVuea in 
the minds of his subjects, by cbaming 
tlieir attenttoQ to a cert4in number of ob^ 
jects, or to objects of a Certain class. It is, 
from the nature of the human mind, im- 
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possible, that this limited exercise t>f at* 
tention should not dimiBish the Qperation 
of intellect) and prove destructive of the 
mental enei^ies : And as it is on these, that 
all the circumstanceft which constitute the 
greatness or the glory of nations ultimately 
depend, he thus destroys that by which 
the idea of self had been magnified in his 
breast For, viewing all the wealth, gran^ 
deur, and power, produced by the industry, 
wisdom, taste, and valour of the people, aa 
connected with the idea of self, there caQ 
benodoubtof the d^iee in which thesi^ 
/circumstances must have tended to aug<- 
ment that idea; nor can there be any ques* 
tion^ that in proportion as those sources of 
bis glory diminish, the idea of sdf must 
auiSer diminotion. 



• c 



Of the mortificationr he experiences, we 
may fofm a just conception^ by observing 
with what an^ciety he endeavonta to obvi'^ 
ate the eviL It is his will that the nation 
he govern^ should maintain a superiority 
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over rival nations ; that it should be enrich- 
ed by commerce and manufactures, be ren- 
dered plentiful by agriculture, and distin- 
guished by the productions of genius in 
literature and the arts. But in order to 
magnify the idea of self, it is necessary that 
all this should be eflfiected by his own indi- 
vidual mind. He therefore gives laws^to 
commerce ; prescribes rules to the manu- 
facturer; issues edicts to the agriculturist ; 
and points to science and literature the 
particular path in which he chuses them to 
proceed. And, though he finds by expe- 
rience that all his labours are fruitless, and 
all his efforts vain, he perseveres in iacting 
as if it were impossible, that, having mad^ 
proj^rty of all the intellectual powters of 
his subjects, they should fail to operate 
through, the medium of his single mind, as 
effectually as they would have operated in 
the minds of millions, where the ideas of 
each would, by communication, have tend- 
ed to augment the aggregate of capacity 
and intelligence. 
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Meanwhile, the nation thus governed 
sinks into contempt; and. the sovereign 
who has gloried in absorbing all the mass 
of mind in the idea of self, finds, when too 
late, that the people he has thus degraded 
are no longer capable of supporting his 
throne. Thus has the end of all dynas- 
ties, established in despotism, been faciU'- 
tated by the inordinate gratification of the 
desire to magnify the idea of self. 

But perhaps it may be objected, that k 
is in the: lower orders of the people only, 
that the mental energies are extinguished " 
by arbitrary government. Let us, how- 
ever, trust to ouc- ; dbservattoh, and we 
shall quickly perceive, that the evil is by 
no means confined to the inferior classes^. 
Wherever the monarch enjoys uiilimited 
power, it is the highest privilege of the 
privileged classes, to be permitted to iden- 
tify themselves with, their sovereign lord. 
According as this can be effected^ the idea 
of self expands; and, coin pletely satisfied 
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of those who only breathe by his permrssion, 
as to justify every deed of cruelty. But it 
is impossible for the tyrant to forget, that 
cruelty naturally inspires hatred in the 
mind of those who are liable to become its 
victims; and, consequently, by every act of 
cruelty and injustice to which he is imj>cll- 
ed by the fury of revenge, he increases in 
his own breast the dread of retaliation. 
Hence the watchful anxiety, hence the 
ever wakeful suspicion, that torments his 
bosom, and produces a state of agitation 
destructive of repose. According to the 
extent of his conquests, the riumbers of 
human beings whose wills he has thus ab- 
sorbed in his, serve to augment the idea of 
self; but they, at the same time, augment 
the number of his cares and anxieties, and 
through complete success he becomes com- 
pletely wretched ! 

It is not remorse, but the vindictive pas- 
sions, that plant thorns in the tyrant's pil- 
low. Even when the voice of conscience 

3 
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has been effectually silenced, they are pro- 
ductive of pain and misery. 

May we not then pronounce it to be the 
greatest blessing that can befai a prince, 
to have the powers and prerogatives of 
royalty so accurately defined, as necessa- 
rily to lay a restraint on that selfish prin- 
ciple, which, when unrestrained, i produces 
the extreme of misery? The sovereign of 
a free people, in participating in the hap- 
piness of his subjects, has a never-failing 
source of happiness ; for the benevolent 
principle may have a perpetual exercise in 
his breast A monarch in such circum- 
stances may indeed be considered as the 
father of his people. His interest is iden- 
tified with theirs. In their prosperity he 
is prosperous ; and consequently, in the ex- 
ercise of his royal functions, is in a manner 
compelled to study the general good. Such 
are the eminent advantages conferred on 
the kings of Great Britain by the Revolur 
tion ; advantages, in comparison of which^ 

VOL. II. c 
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all the triumphs of despotism become oon- 
temptible. In no other nation is the glory 
of the monarch connected with the rights 
of the subject: In no other nation does 
the just exercise of the monarch's rights 
become the glory of the people : In no 
other nation is either prince or people pla- 
ced in circumstances so favourable to the 
exercise of benevolence, nor, consequently, 
so favourable to private happiness and 
virtue. 

If the gratification of the selfish pro- 
pensity be, through whatever medium it 
operates, inimical to happiness, the love of 
power, which originates in that propensity, 
cannot be the object of iporal approbation. 
It is nevertheless frequently mentioned in 
terms of high applause : but before we thus 
applaud, should we not do well to consider, 
whether it be not one of the strongest 
proofs of the influence of the selfish princi- > 
pie in our own hearts, that we are i^o much 
more inclined to sympathize in the feelings 
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of him whose ambition has been crowned 
with success, than in the feelings of those 
over whose wills he has obtained controul? 
In private life, the means of gratifying the 
love of pow^r, appear at first view to be 
extremely limited; but they aTe so various 
and so abundant, that few are placed in 
situations that afford not some opportunity 
of resorting to them. Even in infancy the 
love of power is felt and gratified in a va- 
riety of ways ; and every child spoiled by 
indulgence, shows the consequences that 
flow from its gratification, by exhibiting, 
in miniatnre, a picture of the same pas- 
sions which agonize the bosom of the ty- 
rant. 

It is as an instrument of power, that 
wealth becomes an object of desire, to those 
who have little relish for the luxuries that 
wealth can purchase. But no sooner is 
wealth converted into a means of tyran- 
nizing over the wills of others, (which i^ 
the constant aim of ambition,) than the 
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malignant passions consequent on every 
operation of the selfish principle, betray its 
origin. All who refuse to acknowledge as 
the rich man's prerogative, his right to dic- 
tate, become obnoxious to his displeasure. 
The poor who do riot crouch to him, are 
regarded with scorn and jealousy, produc- 
ing the pain arising from a temporary di- 
minution of the idea of self in his mind ; 
for, by evety expression of independence, 
he is made sensible that bis power is limit- 
ed. 

* ' , • • 

It may perhaps be objected, that the love 
of power is only rendered vicious from its 
being directed to vicious purposes. To 
this I answer. That when it arises from the 
desire to expand the idea of self, it is al- 
ways vicious. 

When divested of the selfish principle, 
vanity, pride, and ambition, are in their 
nature innocent, and even laudable. Take 
from v^mity the desire of extending the 
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idea of self; by the display of qualities 
which are expected to excite your admira- 
tion or esteem, and vanity is converted 
into a laudable desire of sympathy and 
approbation. It is then a happy self-corn* 
placency, equally unproductive of guile 
and malice. 



Divest pride of that exaggerated idea of 
self, which it secretly cherishes^ and it is 
transformed into that dignity which ac* 
companies just and correct notions of what 
is due from man to man. In like manner, 
the love of power, when stripped of the 
selfish propensity, becomes a principle of 
active benevolence. It is the energy of 
virtue; and where it thus exists, glories 
not so much in being the instrument of 
goody as in the good that is produced. By 
no opposition to its will, by no thwarting 
of its measures, can it be converted into 
malevolence. 
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Operation of the selfish jninciph in the spMi of part jf. 
JExamples, Effects of party-spirit illustrated. 

Thp propeasity to enlarge the idea of self 
is seldom, m private life, imittlged without 
GOQtrQul, unless under such circunistanees 
as appear to give it the sauetion of con^ 
science. None but a madman, or one in 
whom the selfish principle has been pam- 
pered by the servile adulation of the only 
persons with whom he is in the habit of 
conversing, would openly avow havii^ 
formed such high notions of himself, as 
implied a right to dictate to the wills, and 
sentiments, and opinions of all the world. 
But the right which few will dare to claim 
as their individual due, few scruple vehe- 
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tuently to assert as the indisputable prero- 
gative of the party with which they have 
identified themselves. 

If the evil spirit whom W0 are taught to 
consider as the enemy of mankind^ an4 
against whose activity and diligence we are 
taught to guard, was ever permitted to lay 
a hidden snare for the souls of men, that 
snare is party. It is here^ that the arch^ 
Seducer has most ample means of accom- 
plishing his perfidious end. Here, that his 
potent spells have power to charm the con* 
science into a profound repose, while all the 
malignant passions are permitted to put 
forth their strength. Here, that the bene^ 
volent afibctions are poisoned, or hushed 
to silence; that piety becomes lethar^c; 
and devotion, instead of ascending to the 
universal Father on wings of love, is direct- 
ed towards some idol of the imagination,, 
formed and framed by the evil devices of 
man's corrupted heart. 
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That it is from identifying ouredves with 
the party we espouse; and that it is the 
propensities to enlarge the idea of self^ 
which leads us thus to identify ourselves 
with those with whom the idea of self can 
be connected, will not, I imagine, be very 
difficult to prove. 

On entering on the examination of this 
point, it may be advisable, in the first 
place, to inquire, What are the nature, and 
wiiat the strength • of those emotions that 
are produced in us, on reading or hearing 
of the temporary triumphs of error and in- 
justice, in instances in which we are not 
otherwise concerned, than as our love of 
truth and justice leads us to take part with 
the oppressed ? In such cases, our hearts 
glow with indignation against the oppres- 
sor ; we ardently desire to hear of his hav- 
ing received the punishment due to his 
offence; and feel dissatisfied until truth 
obtains a complete ascendency over error 
and falsehood. But these feelings are un- 
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aca)nipanied by malice : -They never ex- 
ceed the bounds that reaisbn warrants : The 
hatred produced in us by the contemplation 
of the wicked deed, seldom transports us 
into wrath, or, if it do, the wrath is but 
momentary. I believe it will be found ever 
thus, where no idea of self can possibly be 
connected either with the person who does 
the wrong, or with him who suffers. 

lb 

The very different manner in which wc 
are agitated, when the conduct either of 
the party we espouse, or the party we op- 
pose, is called in question, clearly shows 
how completely we associate the idea of 
self with the party with which we are con- 
nected- In the ascendency of our party 
we consider ourselves to be^ triumphant ; 
and small as is the weight that we perhaps 
can throw into the scale, we, when it pre- 
ponderates, take to ourselves the glory. 
Evety attempt to reduce the size to which 
we, in idea, swell, is resented as the most 
outrageous ' offence. Our wrath in such 
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cases is not of the inoiTensive nature of that 
which is called forth hy the love of truth 
and justice : It is begotten by the Selfish 
principle, andis, therefor^^ rancorous and 
malignant, and cruel and revengeful In 
the history of mankind \^e have, alasl too 
many glaring proofs of th6 iacti ve operation 
of these passions, in every party that haa 
obtained sufficient influence to be enabled 
to struggle for dominion over the minds of 
men* From history too we learn, what have 
constantly been the consequences of a com* 
plete trimnph obtained by any party ovet 
all its opponents. The facts there recorded 
inay convince us, that however just or true 
the principles which it at first appeared to 
be the sole object of the party to establish, 
this primary motive has ever been, in the 
plenitude of power, foi^tten; and the 
liberties and interests of mankind, as far as 
circumstances would permit, made a sacri<* 
fice to the will of the victor. We have 
undoubted evidence that the selfish prin-^ 
ciple may be as strenuously, aiod as efiectu- 
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ally excirted in the support of truths as in 
thie support of erron But soon is the lustre 
of truth obscured by the passions to which 
the selfish principle gives birth j for, merely 
to spread the knowledge of truth, would 
alFord to these passions no graiificatioii. 
We cannot so identify ourselves with whst 
is in its nature general and universal ^9 to 
enlarge the idea of self, by connecting it 
with truths of that description. These are 
eternal and immutable; either placed with- 
in the reach of human reascm, and in that 
CMe liable to be discovered by all who ap* 
ply their faculties to the investigation of 
themy or, if above the readi of human rear 
son to ascertain, can only be discovered to 
us by divine revelation. 

As soon therefore as, from the propensity 
to enlarge the idea of self, we zealously en- 
deavour to propagate truths of either des- 
cription^ we are, by the same propensity, 
compelled to mingle with the truth for 
which we contend^ something of our own, 
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somethmg to wUcfa the idea of self can be 
covertly attached : and I believe it will, 
upon a strict examination, be found, that it 
is for this extraneous matter that we most 
obstinately fight; the truths to which it 
was originally attached serving only as 
a salvo to our conscience, for the exercise 
of the malignant passions, which, in the 
heat of combat, are produced. 

It is mortifying to refer to the history of 
the Christian church, for proof of this as- 
sertion ; but as the view that is there esta- 
blished of the operation of the selfish prin- 
ciple, conveys the most important lesson 
on human weakness, a future section shall 
be devoted to the consideration of it; con- 
fiaing myself at present to such parts as 
may aid our inquiry into the nature of 
party-spirit in general. 

In despotic states, the jesdous nature of 
the government being inimical to free in- 
quiry, the subjects left open for discussion 
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are few and trifling. But on these the sel- 
fish principle lays hold with as much avi- 
dity^ and operates with as much ardour, as 
on subjects of more importance. If I ani 
rightly informed, party-spirit rages in 
France at the present hioment, with as 
snuch violence as it ever raged in any free 
state in Europe. Besides the partisans of 
the several theatres, who each consider 
their own glory to be augmented by every 
accession of splendid patronage procured 
to the establishment, either by the talents 
of the actors, or the zeal of their friends ; 
every individual opera-dancer, singer, co- 
median, and tragedian, forms (if I may be 
allowed the figure) the nucleus of a dis- 
tinct party, ail who adhere to which are 
bound for the moment by one common tie. 
The superlative merits of the performer is 
the creed to which these zealots have sub- 
scribed ; and which- they impose upon 
others with as much bigotry, and as much 
:?eal, as ever was shown in support of any 
of the infallible decrees of a Pope or 
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General Council. If the merit of the per- 
former be so conspicuous as to be geueral- 

• 

]y acknowledged, the party soon dissolves, 
for opposition is essential to its existence. 
It is in conquering opposition, that is to 
say, in making the opinions and sentiments 
of others conform to ours, that the selfish 
principle triumphs. Every triumph of this 
kind is atteiided with a sensible gratifica- 
tion, however trivial the cause ; and where 
there are no other objects to contend for 
but those that are in themselves con«» 
temptible or insignificant, their multiplicity 
affords a compensation for their insignifi* 
cancy. None of those frivolous objects 
can long engross the attention ; but in fri- 
vblous society they come in perpetual sue* 
cession ; begetting, while they are objects 
of party-contention, all the passions of 
envy, hatred, malice, and revenge. 

Where freedom of political discussion 
offers a wider and a nobler field for the 
exertion of human intellect, it affords an 
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opportunity for the selfish principle to ope^ 
ratCy without any such apparent degrada- 
tion of the character : for whatever side of 
the question people take in political con- 
troversy, they may still, from the nature of 
the subject, believe themselves engaged in 
the support of truth. 

It is impossible that the rights and pri- 
vileges of all the different orders, which 
have a political existence in our happy con<- 
stitution, should be so exactly ascertained 
as not to afford matter of dispute. Im- 
possible, likewise, that the love of power 
should in every order be so far restrained by 
respect to the rights of the other branches, 
as never to attempt encroaching on these 
rights. £very indication of such intended 
encroachment naturally excites alarm. But 
if the principles of the constitution have 
beeq well defined, and are generally under- 
stood, it should seem as if they ought to 
form a land-mark, which could never be 
removed without immediate de^tection. It 
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tion, must be in idea separated, before they 
can become objects of contention. In or- 
der to form a party, it is necessary that 
they should not be considered in-conjunc- 
tion, or as objects of equal interest, but 
that they sliould be opposed to each other, 
as things distinct, incongruous, and incom- 
patible. 

It is then the object of those who are 
ambitious of becoming the heads of a party, 
that they should, not only in their own 
eyes, but in the eyes of others, be so identi- 
fied with the great leading principle which 
they are to- defend, as shall render it im- 
possible to oppose the one, without seem- 
ing to deny the other. Whether if be the 
regal prerogative, or the liberties of the 
people, of which they chuse to be the cham- 
pions, loyalty or patriotism is to be consi- 
dered as in its champion personified. The 
leader of the party is thus transformed into 
a sort of idol, to whom all who have iden^ 
tified themselves with the party bow the 
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Icnee. Nor is it sufficient to pay to him 
such a portion of incense as his merits seem 
to warrant; as the head of ou?^ party, his 
claims are too sacred to be strictly investi- 
gated. 

The altars of the rival idol are meantime 
surrounded by adherents equally devoted, 
who assert his claims to supremacy with 
TCal no less fervent, no less sincere. 

The interests of the several i)raiiches of 
the constitution, though in truth blended 
and inseparable, so that the destruction of 
one would be the ruin of all, are thus op- 
posed to each other, as if they had actually 
been rent asunder; an evil which the vio- 
lence of party has a manifest tendency to 
effect. But this evil, which would be 
equally deprecated by either party, enters 
not into the consideration of the partisan. 
He dreads nothing but the triumph of the 
opposing party; and would run all risks, 
even that of annihilating the constitution 
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he pretends to reveietice^ in order to ensure 
to his own party a victory. 

■ / 

In every victory obtained by his party 
he rejoices, not as he would rejoice ill the 
triumph of truth over error, but as he 
would rqjoice in a good th$t was strictly 
personal; for with his piEirty ht donnects 
th6 idea of ^If. By every accession of 
strength to his patty, by every triumph it 
obtains, he feels the idea of self enlarged. 
He b^com^s great in its greatiiessy dnd 
strdng in its stretigth, and gldries even iii 
the personal dccompli^fament^/ the shining 
talents, or profound abilities of the indivi^^ 
dii^la who belong to it^ as if their gdniuR, 
wisdon^^ or learnings were actually trans^ 
ferred to himt By thus identifyiilg him^ 
self with his party, he naturally becomes 
incHned to palliate the vices by which any 
of its members are stained. Ho^nevet put^ 
however spotless his bwn heart and cod-» 
duct, he views with indulgent lenity the 
impurities and Crimes> fot which tio bthei' 
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eireumstance, but a meritorioas adl^eveiice 
to party, could iu bis opiiiion atone. This, 
it may be observed, will be more or less 
tlM csL^Cy aoeordiqg to the character of him 
who is the haid pf the party for the tim^ 
being; as every true partisan is bound, at 
all evauts, to eonsider him as infallible. If 
his cop4)ict happens to be correct, that 
QOvreclnesB mil ^ffmd matter of triumph 
to hfis pattPjr^ though not one of the numr 
ber woukl have fallaa off, o^ ventured to 
^pndenin him, pt^ a conviction of the eonr 
trary, ^ot if it be otherwise, be must 
aisv^rth^kss be still considered as imma- 
culate. 

*,'*■■* . . ' • ; ■• 

Thcire can be »o doubt of the injury done 
to morals, by th« fais0 assodiations of good 
ftnd evil that are thifs produced. Let those 
who enterti^itf a doubt concerning their in- 
juftous^ tendency, look bac^ to the reign of 
4he ffec^nd Ch^trles, when, by the pre valency 
of similar assoiriations, loyalty and Itcen- 
tibttsness beoam^ nearly synonyinous, and 
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a scrupulous conscience considered as a 
sure mark, of disafTection. 

Nor, in the violence of party-strife, is the 
judgment less liable to be perverted than the 
morals. The attention of each party being 
exclusively directed to the arguments that 
support its cause, the reasoning powers 
have of course only a partial exercise. For 
reasons formerly given, it is not possible 
that by this partial exercise they can be as 
much invigorated and improved, as they 
would be were attention to be e^ally and 
fairly given to both sides of every question. 
But those who reason only for victory, sefc- 
dom go aside in search of truth : nor need 
they; for were they to find her in posses- 
sion of the adversary, they are bound, by 
all the laws of party-spirit, to conceal the 
discovery; and, as they know that all their 
assertions, however absurd or erroneous, 
will be sanctioned and supported by all 
who have enlisted under the same banners, 
they may, with impunity, advance what 
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doctrines they please. To obtain for their 
party a monopoly of the rights of private 
judgment, is the constant aim of every 
individual member. Consequently, every 
attempt made to assert an opinion opposite 
to those they chuse to dictate, is considered 
as an infringement of their acknowledged 
rights. A ^rty is no longer a party, than 
while it is one and indivisible ; and being 
incorporated for no other purpose than to 
afford to each individual the means of en^- 
larging the idea of self, by connecting it 
with the power of the aggregate, whatever 
opposes, or tends to diminish that power, 
must be an object of peculiar aversion: 
Hence the rancorous antipathy . gainst 
the genius and talents that appear in the 
party opposite. Hence th^< attempts made 
to traduce and to dcdfame whai^Vftr qua-? 
lities th^y pQ(5ses^ that are in their natural 
truly estimable. Hence the eagerness to, 
exaggerate whatever is, defective ; to deny 
to virtijqus actions their meed of praise,, 
by questioning the motives from which 
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tih^y spring ; and to ascribe to the mere 
ejfi^cts of human weakness/ aU the atrocity 
of vice! 

The maligna|it passions that have here a 
inanifest operation, are not here, as in dther 
instances, restrained by the principles of 
moral rectitude. For, so stroqgly is the 
idea of nioral evil associated with the idea 
of that party which opposes itself to the 
party we have emhraced, that the most in- 
veterate hatred of all who belong to it, ap- 
pears to our misguided conscience in the 
light of a moral duty. For individuals of 
the hated party we m^y be inclined to make 
some allowance. Their virtues may be so 
obvious, as, in spite of our prejudices, to 
gain on pur esteem ; or, if obliged to con-^ 
verse with them, we may find their man- 
ners s^ engaging,, as to excite in us some 
portion of affection : But to every member 
of the party, who is not personally known 
to us, we attach the idea of evil,-^-evii 
unqualified, unmixed with any portion of 
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good. They are not, indeed, considered 
by iifi as individuads having each his own 
peculiar share of merit and demerit; as be-^ 
iiigs, some of whom are ordained to be par-^ 
takers of the inheritance of the saints m 
everiastiiig glory, and some reacfy to sink 
irtto the guif prep^ed for sin and for im-^ 
penitence; b^t as having one individual 
character — aristocrat or democrat, whig or 
tory, blue cnr red, green or of^nge, which- 
ever be, accordftig to our creed, the term 
of opprobrium. 

To those who are by profound igpomnce 
Utterly incapacitated, from forming the 
slightest notio|i oonoeming the iperils ci 
the cfuestions, thai are to the chiefs of the 
patty subjects of debate^ some easy rule is 
a^sdUitaly necessiaty. For> their ute, party 
appellations Have been oontmed ; and ad^ 
mii^bly has the cQtttfivance answei38d the 
purpoisfe for which it^^ wa^ designed; By it, 
thttSe %fc6 can ndthir thin|ci]idr reason, 
halite a sur^ means of discovering right 
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from wrong, and of discriminating between 
true and false. As soon as they hear the 
term by which the opposite party is desig-^ 
nated, affixed to the name of the speaker 
or writer, they know, without giving them- 
selves the trouble to listen to his arguments^ 
that all be says is wrong; all his statements 
false ; all his conclusions dangerous. 

By this happy expedient, a person of the 
meanest talents, from having connected the 
idea of self with the party he belongs to, 
feels himself entitled to look down with 
contempt on talents of the highelst order in 
any of the opposite party. He enjoys an 
ideal superiority over the person he thus 
despises, and, without pretending to be able 
to answer, or even to understand his argu- 
ment, flatters himself with a triumph in 
his defeat. If those around him do not 
sympathize in the triumph, he is offended. 
The credit given to. his adversary is resent- 
ed as an injury ; a downright attajck upon 
the dearest and most incontrovertible pri- 
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vilege of his partj^ which claims a right of 
dictating to the opinions of all the world. 
In vain, by those to whom the arguments 
seemed demonstration, will that demonstra* 
tion be urged as an apology for their ac- 
knowledgment of conviction ; since, had 
they been true to their party, they neither 
would nor could have been convinced, by 
ought that came from any of the party 
opposite. 

As it obviously affords no small gratifi- 
cation to the iselfish principle in the breast 
of the individual, to contemplate himsdf 
in his party as infallible, we are not to 
wonda*, that an hesitation concerning the 
validity of the claim, should in his mind 
be deemed -. equivalent to an act of hos^ 
tility. Hence the jeakiusy and suspicion 
with whicb those who observe a i^trict 
neutrality, are constantly regarded by par- 
tisans, of all denominations. The first step 
towards acquiring honour in theii^ eyes, is 
to give up all freedom of judgment; and 
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to hate with perfect hatred, man, wogiaOi 
and child, on whom they have fixed the 
term of reproach. '^ Come curse me this 
people," was the modest request made by 
Balakof old to the prophet;^ and though 
it may not be repeated exactly in the same 
word«, it is still addressed by the spirit of 
party to every one whose voice is imagine 
ed tp have the smallest influence. '' How 
shall I curse whom God hath not cursed ? 
Or how shall I defy whom God hath not 
defied ?'' would be an answer not more 
acceptable to t^e partisaq, than it was to 
t^ king of Moab, who, enraged by the 
opposition to his will, ^' clapped his hands 
together, and said, I called thee to curse 
kmne enemies ; and behold thou bast bless- 
ed them. Therefore flee tbpu to thy place : 
I thopght to prooioite thee to great hoiioui, 
hut lo, the Lord hath lield thee back f torn 
lun;iour.^' How much and how frequently 

the principles of justice are in this manner 

' '' ,''■'.' ' . ' 
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outraged, rilust have been obsetved by 
ertty one; Hor n^ed We scruple to assert, 
that they are tnost liable to b6 thus out^ 
mged, by those who ar^ most profoundly 
igpAoraiit of the prmciples they condettin. 

Can it be doubted, that whatever begets 
in tis a propensity to hate our neighbour^ 
to ^^ curse whom God hath not cursed^ to 
defy whom th^ Lord hath not defied/' is 
detrimental to the virtue and happiness df 
society? And that this propensity is the 
inevitable consequence of identifying one's 
self with party, is ettremcly obvious. So 
obvious^ ind^ed^ ^ to be tacitly acknow-^ 
ledged, and even to fbrm a principle of 
action : No person of common politeness 
thinkiitg himself lit liberty to praise, or 
evdn to mention in ternnis of approbation^ 
th^ most noble, ot genetous, or magnani* 
itious action, perfbm^ed by put whose poli^ 
ti^l sentiments ate known to be In Dppo<- 
sition to those of the present company. 
To praise> in general terms^ the character 
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of a zealous whig to a zealous tory, .or the 
chiiracter of a zealous tory to a zealous 
whig, would be deemed little short of in- 
sult. In delicacy to their feelings we must 
by all means avoid such disagreeable to- 
pics. We must by our insinuations endea- 
*vour to detract from the merit which it 
would give them pain to recognize; and if 
we would render ourselves very acceptable^ 
we must be ready to ridicule the persons 
of those, whose virtues may be too conspi- 
cuous to be denied. 

I appeal for the truth of this statement 
to every impartial spectator of what passes 
in society. Nay, I appeal to every one in 
whose breast the spirit of party has ever 
had any considerable influence. Let them 
say how far their benevolence has operated 
towards individuals of the opposite party. 
If hungry, they would give them meat ; if 
naked, they would *clothe them ; if sick, 
they would visit them : But would they re- 
joice in discovering in them any peculiar 
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excellence ? Would they joyfully proclaim 
the discovery ? Would they gladly pay the 
tribute of esjteem and approbation, and 
judge of the merit that claimed it, by the 
very same standard which they applied for 
judging of the merits of individuals with 
whom they were, through the medium of 
party, connected ? If, on reflecting on their 
feelings and conduct, they cannot declare 
themselves to have been always thus impar- 
tial, they may be assured, that whatever be 
the aVowed object of the party in which 
they and their friends have enlisted, whe- 
ther it be the preservation of order, or the 
preservation of liberty ; the prosecution of 
war, or the attainment of pisace ; it is nei- 
ther by the love of peace, nor of war, nor 
of liberty, nor of order, that they have been 
influenced ; but that it was the propensity 
to enlarge the idea of self, which led them 
so far to identify themselves with the party 
they espoused, as unconsciously to consider 
those who opposed it in the light of per- 
sonal enemies. 
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III the operation of the Malignant pa^** 
fiidnsy we hstve the itiost certain proof Of 
the existcnte of the aelfish principle ; for^ 
aa wab before observed^ aever are any of 
these ftialignant passiota produced by our 
love of v(^hat we believe to be in its nature 
good^ Or by oUr hatred to what we believe 
to be in its nature evil^ where there is no 
imagined connexion between the idea of 
self, and the objects of our conteniplation. 
When, therefore, we feel in our hearts a 
disposition to dislike^ to censure^ , to ^t 
grade in the eyes of others, to rob of their 
just praise^ to mortify, or in any way to iii^ 
jure persons who have rendered themselves 
obnoxious to us^ by not joining in our par^- 
ty>. we have, in this ill-will towards them^ 
a certain and infallible proof of the operas 
tion of the selfish principle in Our hearts* 
Let us, with courageous hands, rend the 
veil asKinder which conceals its malignity 
from our vieWi Let us purify our hearts 
froiQi all malice, and hasten to begin on 
earth that good will towards all, with 
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which we hope, and are confident we shall 
hereafter be filled; and wheresoever, and 
in whomsoever we find any virtue, any 
praise, let us unite ourselves to such by the 
cords of love ; assured that it is our safest 
course to cleave to that which is good ! 

Such sentiments are held by the politi- 
cian in contempt, as arguing an utter igno- 
rance of the nature of our constitution, to 
the preservation of which, party is deemed 
as indispensable, as is the air of heaven to 
the preservation of animal and vegetable 
life. 

But why is party thus necessary ? Is it 
not because the feelings of patriotism, 
(which impose it as a duty to preserve in 
purity the constitution which is acknow* 
ledged to be so favourable to happiness,) 
are in general too feeble to excite vigilance 
or energy, unless quickened by a connec* 
tion with the idea of self ? Were it not 
from the universal operation of the selfish 
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principle, there would be no reason to ap- 
prehend, that those appointed to guard the 
peculiar rights and privileges of one of the 
branches of the legislature, should natu-> 
rally and of course be disposed to make use 
of the power they possess, to the injury 
of the other branches. Were none to give 
up their understandings and their inclina- 
tions to the governors for the time being, 
but such as are impelled by sordid views 
of interest, the partisans of an administra-* 
tion would never become so numerous as 
to enable them to encroach upon the liber- 
ties of the people. But while an union 
with the possessors of power afiPords to in- 
dividuals the means of gratifying the sel- 
fish propensity, multitudes will be impelle4 
to identify themselves with those in power, 
and thus a party will be formed, increasing 
in numbers and strength, in proportion to 
the degree of power enjoyed by the chiefs, 
and which is .in imagination enjoyed by 
every individual of the party. 
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It is in order to counteract the evik 
that may proceed from this operation of 
the selfish principle, that the same princi* 
pie is called into action by the formation 
of an opposing party; which affords, to 
those who join it, equal opportunities of 
enlarging the idea of self, by appropriate 
ing to themselves the glory acquired by the 
talents or intrepidity of its leading mem* 
bcra. 

In either instance^ some acknowledged 
truth, some principle of indisputable au- 
thority, will form the ostensible bond of 
union : But as truths of such nature are 
immutable, how does it happen, that when 
the leader of a party, whose talents were 
its glory, happens to be removed, the bond 
of union seems to be dissolved ? While the 
power and influence acquired by the supe* 
rior talents of the leader, afforded to all 
who identified themselves*with him, a grs^ 
tification of the selfish principle, the opi- 
nions for which he contended were held in^ 
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fallible. Have they then changed their na- 
ture, that they are no longer deemed worthy 
of support.'^ No. The opinions, as far as 
they corresponded with truth, retain their 
authority, and will still be acknowledged 
and maintained by the few, who, in sup- 
porting them, had no other view than that 
of performing the duty they owed to truth ; 
but on all who, in contending for. them, 
contended merely for what was the means 
of procuring an enlargement of the idea of 
self, they will seem to have lost their influ- 
ence. The subject, of whatever nature it 
may be, will then he discussed with fair- 
ness, and decided'according to its real me- 
rits ; for though no moderation, no wis- 
dom, no evidence of good intention, could 
formerly have induced them to listen to 
any arguments in favour of opinions, op- 
posite to those adopted by their party, 
they have now no. motive for withholding 
their attention from what is advanced on 
either side ; for with neither is the idea 
of self any longer connected. 
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Thiese observations apply equally to par- 
ties of every description ; for wherever 
party-spirit enters, the zeal for the esta- 
blishment of the opinions embraced by the 
party with whom the individual is identi- 
fied, •will insensibly be permitted to super- 
sede the zeal for the establishment of truth ; 
nor is it until party-spirit has subsided, that 
truth will have any chance of appearing 
in her true colours and just proportions. 
According to the degree in which party- 
Spirit prevails^ will the spirit of injustice 
and malignity be apparent ; and according 
as the love of truth has acquired in the 
breast an influence so powerful as to tran- 
scend the operation of the selfish principle, 
will benevolence and justice be found to 
maintain their ascendency, in spite of all 
the irritation of opposition. But, alas ! " It 
is not in man to direct his steps." So uni- 
versally does the propensity to enlarge %the 
idea of self operate in the human heart, that 
evenVhere we imagine truth to be the ob- 
ject of our primary regard, we are apt soon 
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to lose »iglit of the object, and to embrace 
in its stead the adventitious circumstances^ 
by which, when it first met our eye, it had 
been accidentally enveloped. To these we 
give the name of truth; and with these we 
at the same time connect the idea of jself j 
so that,, as we establish the connexion be« 
tween these circumstances and truth, we 
establish our connexion with it. But, in 
order to effect this, we must bring the 
minds of others ta see the truth in question 
exactly as it is viewed by us. With all 
whom we prevail on thus to viewi it, we 
identify ourselves ; and thus, whatever be 
the nature of the truth we desire to esta^ 
blish, it procures to us the gratification of 
that propensity in which all party-zeal and 
party-strife originates. 

It is mortifying to reflect how frequently, 
in science, in literature, and in the arts, this 
party-spirit has excited the activity of 
minds, in which the desire of advancing 
knowledge, or of establishing truth, would 
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not have had sufficient power to lead to any- 
strenuous exertion. But if, by such means, 
knowledge has, in some instances, been kd* 
yanced, it has, perhaps, in a still greater 
number of instances, been retarded by the 
operation of this principle. For example : 
At no very distant period, the knowledge . 
of the Lratin tongue, which had for ages 
afforded means of enlarging the idea of self 
in all who had acquired it, begot in those 
to whom it had procured this gratification, 
a deadly hatred towards the Greek Ian- 
guage, and all who professed ta study or 
admire it. The party of the Latins was 
long formidable, and could boast of enroll- 
ing among its members some of the greatest 
names to which the country has given 
birth. The party of the Grecians did not, 
however, lose ground. The attack and the 
defence was made with equal fury ; and all 
the selfish and malignant passions were on 
each slide called forth in the course of the 
debate. At length a compromise happily 
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took place; a coalition followed; and, un- 
der the common appellation of the lea^'ned, 
they fonned a common party, all the mem- 
bers of which were bound to repel every 
attempt made by the unlearned to think 
or reason, as an encroachment on their pre- 
rogative. 

Numerous and violent were the cpnten- 
tions among the learned, to which other 
points gave birth : all originating in the 
spirit of party, and only differing from 
other factions, in having the name of some 
ancient sage or philosopher, instead of that 
of a modern statesman or reformer, inscrib- 
ed upon their banners. By the diffusion of 
knowledge, the influence of these talismans 
has been destroyed; but has the propen- 
sity to enlarge the idea of self found no 
isubstitute for them ? Do the ,sons of 
science, do those to whom learning has 
opened all her stores, always appear willing 
to admit those who possess the same advan- 
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^ages to a participation in their glory ? No. 
This conduct^ however conducive to the 
general interests of science, and literature^ 
would not effectually answer the purpose 
of magnifying the id^a of self «; and, there- 
fore, instead of identifying themselves with 
the interests of $cience in general, they 
identify all knowledge, all science, with 
that with which the idea of self is particu'- 
larly connected. Thus we bear men speak 
of the University in which they have been 
educated, as the only place where know- 
ledge can have its lawful birth. All that 
does not issue from thence is considered as 
iUegitimate; nor can talents of the highest 
order, th^ most profound erudition, the 
moi^t extensive acquirement, cpmpi^nsate 
the deficiency. 

Were it possible to imagine, that any 
learned University ever conferred its ho- 
nours on what is vulgaily termed a block- 
head^ we might easily conceive what gra- 
tification it must afford to such a person, 
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to be thus, ^ it were, lawfully empow^ed 
to look down with contempt on all who 
boast not of any connexion with the seat 
of learning, with which he is in his own 
mind identified. The meanness, or medio- 
crity of his talents, though they render his 
acquirements useless to himself and to the 
world, may be admitted as an apology for 
the eagerness he evinces to assert the su- 
periority of that from which he derives his 
sole title to distinction. But that persons 
who are conscious of possessing abilities 
and acquirements that entitle them to res- 
pect and admiration, should relinquish their 
individual pretensions, and endeavour to 
magnify the idea of self, by such a partici- 
pation in the glory of their school as they 
can only share in common with its mean- 
est members, is indeed astonishing. And 
if the annals of learning afford any such 
examples, they may be adduced as a prodf^ 
that the cultivation of intellect does not 
necessarily diminish the operation of %bt 
selfish principle. 
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Were wc to prosecute the inquiry a little 
fivrther^ we should perhaps have ample 
reason to conclude, that whatever has 
tended to exercise and improve the intel^- 
lectual powers, by increasing the sphere of 
their operation, has at all times been con- 
verted by the selfish principle into a mean 
of enlarging the idea of self, and has no 
sooner been rendered subservient to this 
purpose than it has become injurious to the 
interests of society, by arresting the pro- 
gress of knowledge* We might perceive, 
that every step, in the slow march of mind 
towards the discovery of truth, has been 
considered by those who attained it, not as 
k step, but as the ne plus ultra ; and all at- 
tempts to move beyond have c(msequratly 
for a time been furiously repelled. Nor 
could it fail to be so, when those who had 
advanced thus far so completely identified 
themselves with the acquirement made, as 
to render the glory it received their own* 
If any were permitted to rise a step above, 
its glory would be diminished, and conse** 
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quently the idea of self would be diminish- 
ed. The obstacles thus presented to free- 
dom of inquiry, have sometimes seemed so 
unsurmountable^ as to remain in force for 
ages. 

Nor was it only the liotions and opi- 
nions acquired, that were thus defended on 
account of their connexion with the idea 
of self; the very method of acquiring them 
must be considered as perfect, and eonse- 
quently not susceptible of improvement; 
It is, I believe, to the honourable motive of 
respect for the wisdom of our ancestors^ 
that the resistance made-to every improve- 
itient in usages that have been sanctioned 
by time, has been generally ascribed. But 
where no idea of self is connected with thcf 
usage in question, the opposition made to 
improving it is never carried beyond what 
reason warrants. The difference between 
innovation and improvement seems indeed 
to consist in this, that the innovator, con^^ 
necting the idea of self with his invention^ 
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aims only at obtaining means of extending 
that idea; while the improver acts from 
purer and higher motives, and aims, not at 
promoting his own glory, or, which is in- 
deed the same thing, the glory of his par- 
ty, but at producing a real and essential 
benefit, in which friends and foes may 
share. If the advantages resulting from 
the improvements he has suggested, be of 
a nature too obvious to be denied, his plans 
f will be adopted ; and, so long as he is con- 
tented with the enjoyment of the heart-felt 
satisfaction arising from the consciousness 
of having benefited mankind by his inven- 
tions, he will be permitted to enjoy that 
happiness in peace. . But the moment that 
he shows a dispositioji to glory in his suc- 
cess, and to render his inventions the 
means of extending the idea of self, his 
pretensions are scrutinized with jealousy ; 
and to all who do not identify themselves 
with him, he becomes an object of envy or 
aversion. It may not be easy to detract 
from the merit of his inventions, but it is 
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always easy to discoYcr imperfeetioiis in 
the man ; and by party-spirit these are as- 
sociated with the inYentions, so as to de- 
preciate their value. If he already bdongs 
to any particular sect or party, all with 
whom he is thus identified will experience 
an expansion of the idea of self, in the 
glory he acquires from his inventions, and 
will consequently be inclined to exagge- 
rate their importance ; while, on the other 
hand, all the erroneous opinions, religious 
or political, ascribed to his party, will be 
brought forward in triumph by his expo- 
nents ; and while party-spirit predominates, 
be considered as convincing evidence, that 
his discoveries, whatever be the benefit 
resulting from them, may justly be con- 
temned. 

" Can any good come out of Nazareth?' 
seems, indeed, by partisans of all descrip- 
tions, to be considered as a species of argu- 
ment the most unanswerable ; and it is by 
making use of it, that we justify to our- 
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selves the injustice of which we are guilty, 
in withholding the tribute of applause and 
honour due to every extraordinary exer- 
tion of the intellectual powers applied to 
beneficent purposes, and fron^ which any 
essential benefit has been derived* In 
support of the above observations we may 
appeal to the page of history, which exhi- 
bits, such numerous proofs of national in<* 
gratitude, as leaves no room to doubt of 
the universal operation of that principle, 
which excites men to pull down and de- 
press whatever does not, by its connexion 
with the idea of self, tend to procure an^ 
extension of that idea. 

Do we still want farther proofs of the 
universality of this propensity? Let us 
behold its operations in one other instance, 
an instance sufficiently ext^nsivei as it 
comprehends the whole of the human race; 
which we may view as divided by the dif- 
ference of sex into two distinct parties ; 
every individual of each sex being, in his 
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or her mind, identified with the whole of 
the sex to which he or she individually 
belongs. This is, for reasons to be here- 
after mentioned, more particularly observ- 
able with regard to my own sex; every 
woman considering every reflection inju- 
rious to the sex, as injurious to herself, and 
evincing, by the warmth with which she 
enters on the defence of the sex in gene- 
ral, how completely she identifies herself 
with that part of the species. Is the sex 
described as inferior in strength of intel- 
lect ?— how anxiously do we seek to esta- 
blish proofs of our equality ; or, should th^se 
not be admitted, how ready are we to ac- 
cuse all men of injustice ! Every instance 
of the tyranny of man, evinced in the treat- 
ment of our sex, we consider, not as proofs 
of the depravity of our common nature, 
but as origijiating in passions by which ke 
alone is actuated, aiid from which we, 
though participating in his nature, are 
totally exempt. How entirely this corres- 
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pohds; with whs^t has been observed of the 
nature of psu-tyrspkity is j^uffideoitly' ob« 
Vious.'. '" ' •■•;'••'•■• ,^ - --''^ . ■■ 

iWomcin who /possess strong feelings and 
gaierous fa6artS| seldom' fdl; where each sex 
is' concerned, to stand forth as< the cham-* 
pions of their own, and when blame proba^ 
bly attaches in equal poi tionsi to bo%b, to 
consider the other only as blame^ worthy ; 
n&vjdotheyi in the warmth of tb^lr z^l, 
pq-ceive that they tlnis admit that inferior 
rity, which, iu another point of view, they 
protest against, but which is necessarily 
implied in being liable to seduction. Anxi« 
ous, not onljrto defend the character, but 
to extend the privileges of the sex with 
Whfrch the idea of iself is particularly con- 
nected, every circumstance which marks 
their situation in society is considered as 
a grievande; fiy looking merely to what 
Would i^bmdte the giiatificatioli of the sel^ 
fish princtfde, they overlook or despise thq 
ativantages whidi the sex, in tome respects^ 
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in a superior degree enjoy dj in this ' pf ofaa-^ 
tibnary statci of existence. Having allod^ 
ed to this in a former publication, I shall^ 
for fear of repeating myself, proceed to 
inquire^ why this propensity to enlarge the 
idea of self does not, in this instance, aeem 
to operate exactly in the samb manner in 
the other sfex. Why is not cvdry indivi^ 
dual mah xousisd to indignation^ by imputa-^ 
tions that apply to his sexJn general? Be-^ 
cause the idea of self is^ in his mitid, con-? 
n^tied, not: with his sex, but with his spe-f 
cies, of which he considers the other. sek 
not as a moiety, but as a hecessary adjuncts 
In the savage state^ \vh*re physical strragth 
is power^ the weaker must of course fail 
under the dominion of the stronger sex j 
and in that state we have seen in wlmt 
manner man procures an extension of the 
idea of self, by. contemplating it in doti4 
nexion with all the ik>wersl and faculties of 
the human beings of whom he has itiade 
property. As tb the females ys/bp compost 
a part of that proper ty, it is observed by 
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Dr EobieHs6n> that ** servitude is a name 
tb6 mild td describe their wretched state. 
A wife among most tribes is no better thati 
a beast of burden^ destined to every office 
of labour and .fatigue. While the men 
loiter out the day in sldth, or spend it iri 
amusemeiit) the A^omen are condemned to 
nices9a,nit toil. Tasks are imposed ' upo^ 
thkm without pity, and services are re- 
ceived '^ithou-l complacence or gratitude* 
£veTy< circumstance reminds women of this$ 
mortifying inferiority. They must ap^ 
proach tbeijr lords with reverence, they 
miist regkrd them as more exalted beingB, 
atnd are not even pennitted to eat in their 
presence.'* « i 

N 

As thfe opeditioiii of intellect come, in 
the progress of civilijl^ion, to be appre- 
ciated hefjond the mere exertions of physi- 
cal fltiien^th^ ' H is^ according to the degree 
ill whii^h heenj6ys! the power of sulTJecting 
the mind9 and ther wilU of numbers, that 
the idea of self expands in the mind of man. 
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Women are then no longer subjected to the 
crud hardships of incessant labour and iin 
ttgue; for it is not nowiby hisiexemptioll 
from labour, thit man's superiority is to be 
asserted; It is on the exertions of tntellecfc 
that he rests his claim i and > thenceforth si 
complete dbminion oyer the inindsr a <;om* 
plete subjugation of the intellectual powers 
of the feebler sex, becomes essential to the 
gratification of the Selfish principle in his 
heart. The desire of . po Wier here, operates 
exactly as it operates in ev&ry other in-^ 
stailee ; and is gratified, in proportion as it 
can annihilate the individuality . of the he^ 
ings, who, viewed in connexicm -with tiie 
idea of self, serve to augment that idea. 

The consequences that dow from this 
destrpctidn of, tniiMir h^y^ {been >d^i5«i?ib^ 
in this sketch presented of atbiltrary govern- 
ment j* where it jwas attempted tprprovey 
that despotism never fails to dejBitrdytibaae 
intellectual powers^ pf whose operations it 
assumes the i qpRtrQul^, aad ^ prescribes the 
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ItmitH; But, as no experience of the 'con*- 
sequences can induee tbe despot to relin-^ 
quish his pretensions, he continues strenu-> 
ously to oppose every attempt at the exer-» 
tion of intellect, which, by ^ving indivi- 
duality to the character, would render it 
impossible for him to contemplate himself 
as the sole intelligence within the nation 
he governs, i 

Very similar to this, in every nation un* 
enlightened by Christianity, has been the 
relative situation of the sexes. Impelled 
by the desire of magnifying the idea of 
self, man has ever been prone to view 
the sex inferior to his in physical strength^ 
not as composed of individuals separately 
possessed of faculties and affections com- 
mon to the species, but as a whole, and 
jthat whole subject to his controul. As 
society advances in knowledge and re- 
finement, the limits he prescribes to the 
exercise of intellect in the sex is enlarg* 
ed; but the free use of reason is a boon 
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seldom granted, or rather neter granted 
Without reluctanc^;r except by very supe* 
riorly enlightened minds. To such inihds^ 
the general interests of society appear' far 
more iipportantitb^n the gratification of 
the. sblfish principle in any of its modiftca^ 
tions. Instead of seeking to enlarge the 
idea of self, by exercising dominion over 
the mental powers of any, of their species^ 
they endeavour to break the fetters of pre- 
judice, to throw wid^ the gatgs of know- 
ledge, and to encourage evjBify human beV 
ing to improve and exercise those talents, 
for the improvement and cultivation of 
which, every human being is, without ex- 
ception, to be accountable to Him by whom 
they were bestowed. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



Origin of idolatry. Pagan superstition. Sects, of 
philosophic . Doctrines taught in the heathen 
schools favourable to the indulgence of the selfish 
principle. 

Whatever gratification the selfish prin- 
jcjple may derive, from that incorporation 
of the powers, faculties, and qualities, of a 
number of indivi(luals in one body, describ- 
ed by the term party^ that gratification is 
still further enhanced, when, besides the 
powers and qualities of human beings, we 
can throw a portion of what is super-hu- 
man into the general stock. We then iden- 
tify ourselves, not only with all the glory 
resulting from iheaggregate power, wealth, 
streQgth, talents, and influence, of those 
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. with whom we are incorporated and made 
one, but identify ourselves with the supe- 
rior power of a superior nature. It is ao 
wonder that the pride which springs from 
this gratification of the selfish principle, 

' exceeds all other pride; no wonder, that the 
hatred it engenders against all who attempt 
to dissolve the association, should exceed 
all hatred in malignity. 

It is against this indulgence of the sel* 
fish propensity, that the whole tenor of tlie 
divine precepts seem to be chiefly direct- 
ed. But so powerfiil is its influence in 
the heart of man, that not even the benign 
nity of the Christian dispensation has, as 
yet, given a complete cfaedc to iu ojiera- 
tions. Whenever this happy period arrives, 
the light which has begun to dawn will 
shine forth in unclouded lustre. It will 
be slicd abroad into every heatt. " The 
eyes of them that see shall not be dim, the 
ears of them that hear shall hearken." 
•" Then judgment shall dwell in the wilder- 
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ness, and Tighteousness remain in the fruit- 
ful field: and the work 6£ righteousness 
shall be /leace, and the effect of righteous- 
ness quietness and assufance for ever!" 

i 
' — ' ' ' ' < 

Under a firm conviction, that just views 
of the nature of the selfish principle wbuld . 
compel all who are capable of being influx 
^nced by religious or moral motives, to 
lay such a re^raint upon its operations as 
Would pave thd way for the reign of peace 
and righteousness^ I think it may be of 
somense to show, that^ throughout every 
stage of the history of man, it has been 
the obstacle to his intellectual improve^ 
tnent, the destroyer of hrs moral feelings, 
and the prime source of human misery, and 
human degradation. 

In all the fables of heathen mythology 
Ave have evidence of the efibrts made by 
human pride to extend the idea of self, by 
connecting it with something that might 
excite more admiri^tion than is due to aught 
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that is inerisly baman. Tbe warrior, how^- 
ever signalized by valour and success ; the 
chief, however renowned for wisdom or 
power, rested not solely in his own merits; 
for no sooner did he, by the arts of war or 
peace, acquire dominion over the minds of 
his fellow-men, than he was, by imaginar 
tion,^ endowed with a portion of superna* 
tur^l agency and assistance. The pride 
svhich revolted at the idea of ^s»ubmitting 
to a common inortal, made no scruple to 
acknowledge the superiority of him who 
could boast of beiog descended from a di- 
ivinity; and, accordingly, there were few 
lieroes of any note in whose veins the blood 
of some god or goddess was not believed 
to flow. It is not surprising that the 
bards, whose business it was to make and 
to proclaim such discoveries, should have 
been so highly favoured by the great. 
Their inventions partook of the character 
pf the age in which they lived ; gradually 
improving in taste and fancy, as : society 
advanced in knowledge aiid refinement. 
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But they were still devoted to the same puiv 
poge, that of gratifying the selfish principle, 
by exalting the glory of the exalted person* 
age whom the poet found it his interest to 
flatter. 

It is not improbable, that the characters 
drawn of the gods by the more ancient 
poets, owed tnany of thdr most striking 
features to the peculiarities which marked 
the characters of the poet^s patron, and 
served as a delicate apology for vices too 
notorious to be concealed. Be that as it 
may, we capnot doubt the tendfency of hold- 
ing up to public veneration, images that 
could present to the mind no ideas that 
were not injurious to moral purity. Such 
werp, however, the whole rabble of the 
heathen gods. They were nevertheless 
deen]ed the arbiters of fate. Man, con- 
scious of his ^itnited power . over events, 
though he might forget, or disfigure, oj: 
debase, by his corrupt imaginations, the 
moral attributes of Deity, never ceased 
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to acknowledge the existence of a power 
superior to human controuL But having, 
in his avidity to gratify the selfish prin<- 
ciple, been led to separate the idea of 
omnipotence from the idea of morai petr 
fection, he no longer considered morality 
as essential towards propitiating the favour 
of the being whose assistance he implored. 
In such circumstances, he gladly had re- 
course to such invention as a gloomy or dia- 
tempered imagination might suggest ; and^ 
when threatened by calamity, or appsdled.by 
terror, sought^ by deeds of cruelty, to coe^ 
ciliate the dark and vengeful spirit, whose 
arm he believed to be lifted up in wrath 
against him. 

Throughout the whole history of pagan- 
ism we may observe, that the spirit of si^ 
perstition was constantly modified by the 
manners of the age and people* . But even 
these very changes afford a striking proof 
of the sameness of the principle in which 
all their various rites originated. Wither 
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the saerifioe was made to Moloeh or to 
Bacchus, whether the fanatic mother doom^* 
edher infant to bleed on the altar of the iii*^ 
fernal gods, or raised a myrtle grove in ho^ 
nour of the Paphtan queen^ she equally, by 
the action^ endeavoured to substantiate an 
ideal connexion between herself, and the 
supcirnatural being who was the object of 
terror, or admiration, to those in whose 
feelings she was accustomed to sympa- 
thize. Ii\ performing the horrid rites by 
wMcli the demons of cruelty were propitiate 
ed^ she identified herself with all who wor^ 
shipped at the infernal altar; the idea of 
self expandiiig in her mind, in exact pro- 
portion to her conception of the glory ol> 
tained by such monstrous sacrifices of every 
natural feeling and affection* 

^ ;Npr was it the ignorant vulgar, theconi'^ 
mon herd of base and ignoble minds, that 
alone displayed an eagerness to obtain, by 
a performance of this rites of superstition, 
an extension of the idea of self. In the 
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early histdry of Greece and Rome, we find 
numerous instances of the same perverted 
ambition exhibited by those n^dst fsmied for 
wisdom and- valour, tncontestably proving^ 
that the propensity to magnify the idea <^ 
self, by connecting it with the idea of a 
superior nature, was more powerful than 
the force of reason^ even in the minds of 
the most rational. 

How far we might, on inquiry, ^e causel 
to ascribe the foundation of many of the 
different sects or schools of philosophy 
to the same principle, I shall notpresjame 
to say ; but think it evident, that it was ta 
this propensity of our nature, that they 
owed by far the greater number of their 
adherents. The Stoic, who gloried in vie w-» 
ing himself in the same light in which he 
supposed himself to be viewed by the gdds, 
as an atom forming a trifliugip^rt of a stu^ 
pendous whole^ considered life £|s a game 
of skill, in w^ich, howeiver, them was such 
a mixture of ehance) as might sometimes 
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render all his skill iabortivci But whether 
the run of fortune was against htm or not; 
he was i^t all events bound to keep his temr: 
per, andf when tired of his gaine, calmly 
to rise from table. It was his glory in all 
respects to kc% or to appear t^ act, up to 
tl}e doctriiie he had embraced ; fbr it w^s 
the dfM^trine.of a sect with which he had 
identified himself. He therefore steeled 
himself agadnst the : adverse strokes of 
fortup^; and wheii lie found himsielf nd 
more equal.to the task, when fortitude knd 
patience l^rere. about taifail, he rushcfd on 
selfrdes'ttuction. ' On that last act he rest' 
ed.his hdpesi of fanie. .H^ east alodk ta 
future times^ and cdntiected the idea, of self 
with all the glory that shoidd result to his 
mutiCj from having iquitted the .world in a 
manne^ becoming the tenor of the sen ti-^ 
inents he bad through life defendedi 
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; The fipiqureans^ on the other hand, tor 
whom/pleasure and pain' were the sole ob^ 
jecta of desire and avecaon, bent their icri- 

.2 
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deavours to discover^ by what course of 
conduct pain could be most effectually 
avoided, and pleasure with greatest cer^ 
tainty obtained. The result of their inqui- 
ries seems to have been, that a cold and 
selfish prudence was essential towards the 
attainment of the fnaanmum of human hap- 
piness. Virtue had for them no beauty, 
but as it had a tendency to produce ease 
of mind, respect, esteem, and admiration. 
Vices, in their eyes, had no deformity, but 
as it was productive of uneasiness or pain^ 
The principles of this sect might so easUy 
be modified to the indinations of him who 
adopted them, that it is not surprising they 
should, in process of time, have become 
extremely popular; nor that the modera- 
tion which the founders of the sect so stre^ 
nuously recommended, should have degene^ 
rated into complete indifiererk^e with regard 
to all events that had no immediate opera- 
tion in promoting or destroying the happi- 
ness of the individual. The Epicurean glo^ 
ried in his selfishness; and though prevent- 
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edy by the very principles he assumed, from 
resenting an attack on those principles; 
when his happiness, or the gratifications 
in which he placed his happiness, were 
concerned, he was not bound to lay any 
restraint on his vindictive passions. 

If the difference of opinion among the 
different sects did not disturb the public 
harmony ; if the Stoic and Epicurean were 
content that each should have the glory of 
acting up to the doctrines he had embraced, 
without ipiposing his peculiar tenets as a 
rule of action on others, we may conclude 
that in this very circumstance of apparent 
moderation, they each considered a portion 
of their glory to be x:om prised'. The tenets 
of his sect was, to each, an idol, which he 
was bound to worship. He not only adorn* 
ed its shrine by all the efforts of his wis- 
dom and genius, but he deemed his honour, 
his fame, his glory, to be all implicated in 
evincing the sincerity of his devotion. He 
sought to enlarge the idea of self, not by 

VOL. II. G 
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pulling down other idols, but by exalting 
his own; and did not so much desire to 
increase the number of its votaries, as to 
obtain for himself the glory resulting from 
^ certain line of conduct. The opinions of 
his school were worshipped by him, in 
the very same spirit that the images of 
Jupiter or Minerva were worshipped by the 
people. It was their connexion with'^the 
idea of selfj that gave to the objects, in 
both cases, a peculiar interest. 

As none of the systems were calculated 
to afford comfort to the heart, or satisfac- 
tion to the understanding, the attachment 
to them, independent of the ties of pride, 
must have been of a slight texture. Even 
to those by whom the existence of a 
Supreme Ruler of the universe was most 
strongly inculcated, the god of whom they 
spoke was not an object of faith. His 
righteousness was a deduction made by 
reason, from certain premises, which few 
had it in their power to investigate, and 
which still fewer had capacity to compre- 
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hend. But by this very <>ircum stance the 
value of the discovery was enhanced, as 
affording to a few studious and highly culti- 
vated mi^ds a flattering proof of their own 
superior wisdom. The notions they attain- 
ed to on the subject, were just sufficient to 
gratify their pride, but produced no corres- 
pondent effect upon th^ir copduct. * 

The very small effect produced by the 
sublime notions of Deity incidentally dis- 

* This sinking incongruity is exposed^ in terms of 
l^een reproach, by St Paul. He, in the beginning of the 
Epistle to the Romans, acknowledges, that they had some 
knowledge of the divine attributes, and that, from the 
study of nature, they had derived just notions, not only 
of the power, but of the moral nature of the Deity : Yet 
that, notwithstanding these notions of God, they adher- 
ed to and cherished the most absurd superstitions. And 
while they professed to believe in the righteousness of 
the Supreme Being, disgraced their belief in this truth 
by unrighteousness ; and, knowing that the judgment of 
God awaited vice, not only gave free indulgence to their 
own vicious propensities, but applauded in others the 
same line of conduct. 
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played in the writings of some Heathen 
philosophers, is in no circumstance more 

4 

clearly demonstrated, than in the senti^ 
ments expressed by the most enlightened 
men, of the most enlightened period, on 
the subject of the Jewish worship. 

Was it not natural to expect, that men, 
whose minds had been familiar with exalt- 
ed conceptions of a Supreme Creator and 
Governor of all things, should have ap- 
plauded, as consonant to reason, the wor- 
ship of the divine essence ? Was .it not na- 
tural to expect, that however the vulgar 
might be affected by the novelty, the phi- 
losophical theists, of every denomination, 
would have rejoiced to find, that there was 
in the world one temple dedicated to the 
true and invisible God? So far, however, 
were the most enlightened Romans fiom 
evincing any such sentiments of approba- 
tion, that the want of images in the Jewish 
temple was reprobated by them, in the 
very same terms, and on the very same * ^ 
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grounds^ that it Mras reprobated by the vul- 
gar. Nor were the Jews exposed only to 
reproaches on account of their religion, 
but to the most bitter and cruel persecu- 
tion. 

It is acknowledged by the apologists of 
the Pagans, that both. Jews and Christians 
were held in abhorrence ; and this abhor- 
rence is justified on a plea which merits 
our particular notice. What is the plea in 
this instance set up in justification of into- 
lerance ? It is, that the religion of the Jews 
and Christians was of an unsociable naturCy^ 
and did not coalesce with the more cheer- 
ful and amiable superstitions of the Hea- 
thens. Have we not, in the terms of this 
apology, the most satisfactory proof,, that 
the whole fabric of Pagan superstition was 
founded in, and supported by the selfish 
principle ? The ideas of God, given by re- 
velation, however agreeable to natural re- 

* See Gibbon. 
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Ijgion, however consistent with all that 
the pretended advocates of natural religion 
professed to believe concerning Providence 
and the nature of the divine Being, pre- 
sented not to the mind any object that 
could be appFopriated, or exclusively con- 
nected, with the idea of self. 

The religion of the Jews was, indeed^ so 
far unsocial, as it circumscribed the privi- 
lege of performing certain rites within the 
pale of that nation to whom the perform- 
ance of them had been specially command- 
ed; and which were by them to be perr 
formed, in commemoration of a promise 
thereafter to be fulfilled. But their reli- 
gion, as far as the knowledge and worship 
of God were concerned, was not unsocial. 
Their notions of Deity, of the worship due 
to a Being infinite in all perfection, were 
communicable and * communicated to indi- 
viduals of all nations. But they refused to 
bow the knee to the images which the phi- 
losophers of Greece and Rome did not 
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scruple to acknowledge as objects worthy 
their devotions. They refused to join in 
the ceremonies of a superstition, endeared 
to the people, not only on account of its 
being associated with the social and do- 
mestic pleasures^ but on account of its be- 
ing associated with the indulgence of every 
selfish propensity, and every sensual appe- 
tite ; and though they pled, in justification 
of their refusal, the command of an invi- 
sible Being, such as the philosophers had, 
in their writings, described the Governor 
of the universe to be, the plea was rejected 
with scorn, and their faith imputed to them 
as a crime ! . 

< By what circumstance,' in the conduct of 
the Jews, were the vindictive passions in 
the breasts of their conquerors set on fire ? 
The prejudices of the vulgar might easily 
be excited against a people whose mode 
of worship differed from that to which 
they had beeii accustomed, and who de- 
nied to their pride the gratification it was 
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wont to receive, from beholding the idols 
of strangers rendered vassals to the gods of 
Rome. But, by the enlightened, the viilgar 
worship, and the objects of it, were held 
in secret contempts They believed not 
any of the fables in which all their supers 
stitious rites and ceremonies were founded. 
£ttt it was in holding opinions superior to 
the vulgar, that they gloried. It was in 
this proof of intellectual superiority, that 
they rested their pretensions. It was their 
pride, their boast, that by which the idea 
of self was enlarged; and, consequently, 
however nearly the abstract notions of 
Deity clierished by the Jews, might ap-^ 
proach to those they cherished, as the Jews 
were not of their school, the similarity, as 
far as it existed, was rather calculated to 
awaken jealousy than to afford gratifica* 
tion. 

On the first preaching of Christianity, 
the same cause operated still more forcibly ; 
the jealousy and hatred of the enlightened, 
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' as well as o£ the despised vulgari seeming 
to increase in proportion as the moral ex- 
cellency of the doctrines preached became 
more undeniably apparent. Was this ran- 
cour consistent with the professions they 
made of their regard to virtue ? Yes. For 
that regard was merely speculative; and 
with the speculations concerning it, all 
who embraced the tenets of the particular 
$chool in which they were taught, con- 
nected the idea of self. Pride was bound 
to maintain the connexion; Christianity 
threatened to dissolve it; and the vindic- 
tive passions were consequently roused to 
vengeance. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



Operation of the propensity to enlarge the idea of self 
exhibited in the conduct of the Heathen philosophers : 
In the disobedience of the Jews : In the conduct of 
the Pharisees, S^c» Tendency of divine revelation to 
counteract this propensity illustratedi 



The profound and universal admiration^ 
which the genius and wisdom of the en- 
lightened part of the ancient Pagan world 
continues to exact, renders eulogium su- 
perfluous. It is acknowledged on all hands, 
that we have, in the jhemorials they have 
left, very satisfactory evidence, of^ their 
having cultivated the powers of intellect as 
far, and with as much success, as we can 
conceive possible. 
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Could man " by searching find out God/* 
they undoubtedly would have *^ discovered 
the Almighty to perfection." But their 
researches virere in vain ; for the glimmer- 
ing of light which it struck out, was too 
feeble to reach the heart. What they had, 
by the exertion of the intellectual powers, 
discovered, became necessarily connected 
with the idea of self, which expanded in 
proportion to the celebrity which their 
doctrine obtained. Being purchased by 
mental labour, it was the property of him 
who had paid the price ; and, consequent- 
ly, however sublime, however just of ex- 
cellent, some of the notions that were 
mingled with the tenets taught in the se- 
veral schools of philosophy might be, it 
was pride, one of the modifications of , the 
selfish principle, that was chiefly interest- 
ed in their defence. With the opinions he 
had embraced, with the school with which 
he was connected, ideas of self were con- 
nected ; nor was it ever supposed or ima- 
gined, that the pride which was in this way 
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cherished, was inimical to virtue, or olBren- 
sive to the gods. 

This forms a very remarkable difference 
between the notions of Deity, communi- 
cated by divine revelation, and those elicit- 
ed from a contemplation of the works of 
creation and providence, by human reason. 

God revealed himself to the Hebrews as 
the God of holiness, *^ of purer eyes than 
to behold iniquity," infinite in all perfec* 
tion, omnipotent, omniscient, and immut- 
able. These attributes of Deity could 
not be to them a matter of doubtful specu- 
lation, for they were revealed in a manner 
to enforce conviction; neither could the 
knowledge of them excite pride, for it was 
not in consequence of their worth, but in 
compassion to their wretchedness, and in 
fulfilment of the promise made to their 
fathers, that God, in this miraculous man- 
ner, revealed himself to them. That pride 
might . have no cause to triumph in the 
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favour thus shown to their nation, that 
favour was, in express declaration, limited 
to the term of their obedience. Though 
God vouchsafed, through the ministration 
of Moses, to give them laws and ordinan- 
ces, all these laws and ordinances were so 
framed as to check the operation of the 
selfish principle, for with none of them 
could the idea of self be possibly connected. 
Their law itself, though revealed from 
heaven, was declared to be only prepara- 
tory to the promulgation of a law more 
perfect ; and the rites and ceremonies 
which it enjoined, to be only obligatory 
till the purpose for which they w6re insti- 
tuted should have been fulfilled. 

Though the Lord God was declared to 
them as merciful and gracious, they were 
not to think themselves worthy of ap- 
proaching him, till their sins had been ex- 
piated by certain offerings ; nor were they 
to place confidence in these expiations as 
a means of acceptance, unless accompanied 
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by repentance, and resolved purpose of 
amendment. 

» 

The more completely this subject is in- 
vestigated, the more clearly will it be esta- 
blished, that the religion given by Moses 
had that peculiar mark of authenticity in 
which all pretended revelations are defi- 
cient, it tended to lay an effectual restraint 
upon the selfish principle. 

It was for this very reason that its yoke 
was felt intolerable. Its ceremonies were 
not more tiresome or more grievous to in- 
dolence, than the ceremonies of Pagan 
worship. Its rites were far more pure, far 
less repugnant to reason and to humanity, 
than the rites of idolatry. But \vith the 
superstitious ceremonies of Pagan worship 
pride could coalesce, and with its most 
cruel rites the idea of self could be con- 
nected. In performing them, vanity might 
be gratified by the idea of obtaining glory 
or distinctfon ; and hence, perhaps, the ex- 
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traordinary charm they seemed to have in 
the eyes of the Jewish matrons, who, 
while they felt the Sabhath a grievance, 
thought it no grievance to make their 
children pass through the fire to Moloch ! 
With the Sabbath, ideas of the power of 
the Creator, of the relation in which they 
stood to him, and of the obligation they 
had come under to obey his laws, were inr 
separably connected. Had it been insti- 
tuted in commemoration of some famous 

r 

deed performed by their ancestors, they 
might, in the gratification of it, have con- 
trived to gratify national pride. But it 
was to be a day of rest; and, in the rcr 
pose that was enjoined, they were forcibly 
reminded of the common origin of the hu- 
man race ; of the attention due to the poor 
as brethren; and of the humanity which 
they were commanded to exercise towards 
the lower orders of creation. 

There was, in all this, nothing by which 
the idea of self could possibly be exalted 
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or enlarged. There was, on the contrary, 
much that tended to restrain and diminish 
the operation of the selfish principle. It 
therefore became irksome. The check which 
it gave to the most powerful propensity of 
our nature was felt to be intolerable, and 
gladly did the Israelites embrace every form 
of superstition which offered to free them 
from the restraints which it imposed* The 
neighbouring nations had made for them- 
selves a religion, more propitious to the 
secret desires of the heart Their gods 
were approachable at all times, and though 
represented as objects of terror to the ima« 
gination, and to be propitiated by rites 
either painfiil tp the body or shocldng to 
the mind, they required not from their 
votaries either purity or holiness. Their 
rites might be performed, though the heart 
boiled with rancour and malevolence ; and 
the heart that thus performed them, might 
at the same time rejoice in the idea of an 
augmentation of its glory. 



\ 
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Throughout the whole of the Old Testa- 
ment, the selfish principle, as I have en- 
deavoured to describe it, is clearly stated 
as operating in the hearts of those who 
forsook the God of their fathers, to serve 
other gods. The idolaters formed a party, 
and each of the members, identifying him- 
self with the whole, connected the idea of 
self with all the strength, power, riches, 
and glory of the aggregate. 

Those who remained faithful to the reli- 
gion revealed from heaven, could not pos- 
sibly enjoy a similar gratification. They 
might indeed rejoice in God, and put their 
confidence in his mercies : Thfey might 
triumph in the hope of being made par- 
takers of his promises, and delight in the 

* 

consciousness of having entitled themselves 
to this reward, by their unshaken faith and 
strict obedience. But all this they must 
do individually. Their acceptance was 
still a matter of favour. The object of 
their worship being infinitely exalted above 

VOL. II. H 
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all with which the idea of self could be^ 
connected, the contemplation of his per- 
fections must necessarily have excited emo- 
tions of veneration, accompanied by such 
a consciousness of their own comparative 
unworthiness, as must have tended to pro- 
duce humility. 
-it 

In all that was revealed to our fathers 
by the prophets, love to God was repre- 
sented as connected with good-will to man ; 
nor was piety ever exhibited as separable 
from benevolence. Without a total change, 
in the nature of the human mind, the con- 
templation of infinite perfection, and of that 
dependence on the mercies of the Most 
High, in which all are without exception 
placed, must tend to excite emotions, and 
to exercise affections of the nature here de- 
scribed. But though the worship of God, 
and faith in all that he has revealed, and 
obedience to all that he has commanded, 
16 certainly and unavoidably productive of 
humility, and charity, and mercy; the wor- 
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ship of created things, be they objects of 
our external or internal senses, be they the 
workmanship of men's hands or of men's 
imaginations^ has no such tendency. For 
as, with the idol of his imagination, the 
worshipper identifies himself, in exalting it 
the idea of self is exalted ; in honouring it^ 
the idea of self is enlarged ; and it is in 
the nature of things impossible, that this 
gratification should be productive of hu-^ 
mility or benevolence. 

It is in the frantic excesses of supersti- 
tion, that the nature and tendency of the 
propensity to enlarge the idea of self is ex^ 
hibited in the strongest colours ; and if, in 
beholding these^ we keep it in mind, that 
we only behold the operation of a principle 
which more or less operates in every hearty 
the spectacle will be highly instructive. 
Former times have passed away, nor need 
we go back to these for examples; since 
it is proved, that in our own day, even in 
the present hour, and within the limits of 
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the British empire, the abhorred rites of 
Moloch are performed to as great an ex- 
tent, and with circumstances marking de- 
pravity as atrocious, as at any former pe- 
riod! 

To " Moloch, horrid king, besmeared 
with blood of human sacrifice,"* the idol of 
the temple of Juggernaut does not yield 
the palm, either in respect to the number 
or devotion of his infatuated worshippers. 
It is proved by incontestible evidence, f 
that men and women, — beings endowed 
with the glorious powers of reason, suscep- 
tible of all the emotions of sympathy, and 
all the affections of benevolence, crowd by 
thousands, and hundreds of thousands, to 
behold the polluted image which has for 
ages been the object of adoration, and to 
glut their eyes with the spectacle of the 



♦ MiLTON. 

t See Cfaristiao Researches io Asia, by the Rev. Cl au- 
Dius Buchanan. 
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iiuman victims who hav« the glory of being 
crushed to death beneath his chariot wheels ! 
At every turn of this dread instrument of 
slaughter, the shout of joy is raised ! And 
such is the enthusiasm excited by the yell 
of triumph, that numbers who came to the 
place without any intention of offering 
themselves as sacrifices to this infernal 
deity, rush to the spot where instant death 
awaits them, that, as voluntary victims, 
they may augment the glory of the day I 

When we consider the numbers of liv^s 
that are thus annually sacrificed, and that 
the sacrifice is for the most part voluntary, 
we are filled with horror and astonishment. 
But we are, at the same time, very apt to 
ascribe this dereliction of reason to some 
natural defect in the intellectual powers of 
the persons thus infatuated; and, comfort- 
ing ourselves by the assurance that the 
defect is irremediable, and that they are 
thus, in the order of Providence, our infe* 
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riors, we hastily dismiss the subject from 
our minds. 

Let us, however, contemplate this revolt- 
ing picture in another point of view, and 
we shall behold in it the effects resulting 
from the excessive and uncontrolled opera- 
tion of the same propensity which impels 
us to identify ourselves with the enlight- 
ened part of our species, and to look down 
on the unenlightened as beings of an infe-^ 
rior nature. The Hindoo, taught from in- 
fancy to consider himself as of a separate 
creation, distinguished by the favour of the 
gods from every other race, identifies him- 
self, and his cast, and the whole of the 
Hindoo people, with ' the tutelar deities of 
his nation. Of these monsters, which have 
been, by the gross conceptions of ignorance 
and fanaticism, exalted into the rank of 
divinities, it has always happened, that 
some have occasionally risen to a pre-emi- 
nence in popularity. The worshippers of 
the popular idol form a party, glorying in 
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its numbers and its strength. With every 
member of the party the idea of self is 
connected in every individual breast; the 
idol which forms the bond of union be- 
ing equally the glory of the whole. The 
greater the distance from the local divi- 
nity, the farther does the idea of self ex- 
tend; and thus the gratification afibrded 
to the selfish principle is multiplied by 
arithmetical progression^, according to the 
length of the pilgjrimage. By the sight of 
the innumerable multitudes who press for- 
ward to the shrine, his enthusiasm is in- 
flamed to madness. Burning for the glory 
of being identified in the minds of the 
countless host, with the object of their 
adoration, he rushes on destruction, and 
enjoys in idea all the felicity of an ex- 
tended existence^ in the applause of the 
spectators. 

In all this, we only behold the excess to 
which the propensity to magnify the idea 
of self may operate, where neither con- 
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trolled by reason, nor counteracted by 
principles of divine authority. In every 
institution of paganism, we perceive the 
fuel by which the flame is fed. These 
universally tend to gratify that propen- 
sity, which all the institutions originating 
in divine wisdom tend to counteract and 
mortify. 

r 

As it has become the fashion to neglect 
or depreciate the instruction conveyed in 
the Old Testament, some proofs of this 
. may not be deemed superfluous. Let us 
then observe, that when the Jews were 
permitted to build a temple to the Most 
High, they were solemnly enjoined to con- 
sider it as no other than a memorial of the 
omniscience and omnipresence of the su- 
preme Being, whose mercy they were there 
to invoke, whose forgiveness they were 
there to supplicate; and thu^, in every act 
of devotion, to be reminded of their own 
sins and frailties, and of the infinite holi- 
ness and purity of the invisible, but ever- 
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present God. In attentively perusing the 
account handed down to us of the dedica- 
tion of this house of prayer,* we shall per- 
ceive, that no extension of the idea of self 
could possibly have been in the contem- 
plation of its founder, at the moment he 
exclaimed, "But willGod in very deed 
dwell with men ! Behold, the heaven of 
heavens cannot contain thee: how much 
less this house which I have built !" Nei- 
ther could any gratification of his selfish 
principle result from the views subsequent- 
ly given of the necessity which all expe- 
rienced of pardon and protection. 

It is in these very circumstances, which 
evidently tended to counteract the opera- 
tion of the selfish principle, that we behold 
the cause of that dereliction of their faith, 
and that proneness to forsake the worship 
of their God; for which the Israelites were 
for some ages so remarkable. Let us now 

*' 1 Kiogs, chap. S. and 2Chron. chap, 6. 
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see in what manner they afterwards con- 
trived to reconcile themselves to the divine 
institutions. 

Having, by their disobedience to the di- 
vine laws, brought upon themselves all the 
evils explicitly foretold by the inspired 
prophets, they were fearfully convinced 
of their being under the divine govern- 
ment. They, therefore, after their return 
from captivity, no longer refused to ac- 
knowledge the divine authority, fiut, alas ! 
punishment did not purify their hearts, 
though it certainly had a powerful influ- 
ence on their conduct. The same propen- 
sity by which they had formerly been im- 
pelled to forsake the God of their fathers, 
still manifestly operated in their hearts; 
and by its activity led them to discover-a 
method whereby it might be gratified, with- 
out appearing to deny their faith. 

After their return from captivity, they 
no longer made to themselves idols of wood 
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or stone^ or any precious metal, but out of 
the very forms of their religion— out of 
the very ordinances and laws acknowledg- 
ed to be of divine authority — they con- 
trived to fabricate idols, of which each 
man made choice according to his inclina* 
tion, and with which, having once acknow- 
ledged it, he so completely connected the 
idea of self, that his pride was gratified in 
proportion to the honour it received. 

As the surest means of gratifying ambi- 
tion, each sect represented itself as the 
chosen favourite of heaven, and its pecu- 
liar tenets as of more importance than the 
whole of the law and the prophets. 

While the spirit of piety springing from 
heart-felt acknowledgment of the divine 
attributes was thus banished, the devotion 
by which it was superseded became appa- 
rently more strict, and (at least in some of 
the sects,) the punctilious observance of 
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the forms and rules prescribed, more rigidly 
adhered to. 

The ceremonies enjoined by the law, 
which had in former times been deemed 
oppressive, were now found insufficient to 
satisfy the zeal of holy persons; to the law, 
therefore, additions were made. The Sal> 
bath, appointed as a day of rest, a day de- 
dicated to a tliankful remembrance of the 
mercies of God, and to correspondent acts 
of humanity and mercy, had, by the wor- 
shippers of Moloch, been neglected ; but 
though the observance of it was now re- 
stored, it was no longer rendered conducive 
to the support of the spirit of gratitude and 
benevolence. It was converted into an 
instrument of war, wielded with great ef- 
fect by the reigning sects, who modelled 
the institution after the imagination of 
their own hearts. 

It is easy to ascribe these proceediogs of 
the Jewish sects, to the spirit of fanati- 
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cism. But what is the spirit of fanati- 
cism ? Is it any other than the selfish prin- 
ciple operating through the medium of a 
distempered fancy ? A Pharisee could not 
swell or enla:rge the idea of self, by that 
species of obedience to the divine law 
which that law had commanded : but with 
every addition which he made to it, he 
could connect the idea of self; with every 
peculiar doctrine which he conceived, or 
embraced, or propagated, or defended, he 
could not only connect the idea of self^ 
but, by the connexion which hijs opinions 
had with the divine precepts on which 
they had been ingrafted, he could extend 
the idea of self until it reached Omnipo- 
tence, 

We are shocked at such presumption. 
But let us not hastily pronounce it tojbave 
been but rarely practised; or that the per- 
sons guilty of it, were sinners beyond all 
that now dwell upon the earth. , Let us 
rather pursue the investigation, ;and in- 
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quire, what effects this new species of 
idolatry produced upon the mind ? 

The persons who took upon them to 
stamp the mere deductions of human rdi- 
son, or the mere fabrications of human ima* 
gination, with the signet of God, from that 
moment became to themselves as gods. 
If the doctrine thus promulged was receiv- 
ed by numbers, the idea of its omnipotence 
was strengthened in the augmented strength 
of the party* If it was opposed or con- 
troverted, those who opposed its reception, 
or denied its truth, or even ventured to 
doubt of its infallibility, were accused of 
impiety, of blasphemy, and rebellion against 
God. Having once exalted their opinions, 
the crude notions of their own gloomy or 
distempered fancies, into an equality with 
divine revelation, pride and self-love were 
equally engaged to prevent others from 
making any distinction between them. 
Any 'attempt to examine the validity of 
the connexion, was consequently resented 
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with the utmost vehemence ; and, as far as 
the power of the party extended, punished 
with unrelenting severity. 

The zeal of the Pharisees did not fall 
short of the zeal of the prophets ; but as 
the fruits were obviously different, we 
may safely infer that the principle which 
produced them was also different. 

The zeal evinced by the ancient pro* 
phets, and which was produced by faith, 
or confidence, in the wisdom, power, good* 
ness, and truth of the supreme Being, was 
ardently bent on working in the hearts of 
others, that reformation which might re« 
store them to the divine favour. 

Zeal produced by attachment to the par- 
ticular opinions or doctrines of that sect 
with which the individual had identified 
himself, was ardently bent on extending 
the dominion of that sect over the minds 
of his fellow-creatures. 
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The fruits of that zeal which rejoices 
in the successful propagation of its own 
peculiar notions, are laid open to our in- 
spection in the conduct of the Pharisees ; 
and are certainly in their nature very op- 
posite to that which has been described 
libove. It directed not the attention to 
general principles, nor even permitted the 
application of them ; but kept the attention 
fixed on those particular objects, which it 
was the glory of the sect to exalt and mag- 
nify. So that it secured converts to its 
peculiar doctrines, it cared not though the 
precepts of the law were rendered void; 
and those whom it could not convert, it 
reviled and persecuted. 

The Pharisees, while they thus walked 
after the corrupt desires of their own hearts, 
and zealously contended for a strict obser- 
vance of the rules and statutes prescr£i>ed 
by no higher authority than that of human 
wisdom, nevertheless pretended that they, 
and they only, walked after the command- 

8 
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ments of God ; and by means of the con- 
nexion which their own imaginations had 
formed, between their vain traditions and 
the declared will of God, they very pro- 
bably deceived themselves into an actual 
persuasion, that in their zeal for those tra- 
ditions, they were actuated by motives 
purely religious,. 

Of the opposing sect of the Sadducees 
less is said in Scripture, and I know not 
that the accounts given of it elsewhere are 
to be relied upon : But though, concerning 
the peculiar doctrines of this sect, we have 
but scanty information, from the instances 
given of their conduct we may infer, that 
however they differed in opinion from the 
Pharisees, with respect to certain points of 
faith, thisy were wedded to their opinions 
by the same bond which tied the Phari- 
sees to theirs. Their non-belief concern- 
ing a future state, and the existence of spi- 
ritual natures, made just as good an idol, 
and one as well qualified to gratify the pro- 
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pensity of which we treaty as any of the 
notions of the Pharisees. In this idol 
of their imaginations they could not only 
glory, but probably fancied they had a par- 
ticular right to glory, as in forming it they 
must have taken some pains to conquer 
the prejudices of their education; and as 
they connected the idea of self with doc- 
trines incapable of being demonstrated or 
refuted, their success in cavil was to them 
equivalent to the triumph of victory. 

But though the Sadducees had acquired, 
a name, with the idea attached to which 
each member could connect the . idea of 
self, and thus become identified with, the 
whole party, the Sadducees were not in 
power; and, consequently, were not en- 
titled to persecute. And as the tenets 
which they embraced did not immediately 
interfere with the superstitious observances 
which were the idols of the Pharisees, they 
were permitted to enjoy the glory of main- 
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taining ,thetn, without much opposition 
from the other party. 

* • 

Such was the state of refigion among 
the Jews, when the Saviour of the world 
appeared " to put away sin by the sacrifice 
of himself." The repentance preached by 
John was a dereliction of the selfish prin- 
ciple ; but it was preached in vain to those 
who had fortified themselves in its strong- 
holds ; they, consequently, were not pre- 
pared to receive the truth. The truth 
preached by Jesus Christ was to them par- 
ticularly offensive, as it threatened to sub- 
vert th^ dominion in which they gloried; 
to destroy the idols to which they had at- 
tached their hearts; and to lessen the idea 
of self in the mind of ^very individual, by 
lessening the strength and glory of the 
party with which that idea was connected. 

The more minutely we investigate the 
doctrines of our Saviour, the more tho- 
roughly shall we be convinced, that in this 
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respect ^' he spake as never man spake ;" all 
that he said having a direct tendency to 
counteract the operation of the selfish prin- 
ciple. He did not^ as the Stoics had for- 
merly done, endeavour to render every in- 
dividual mind separate and independent^ 
(thus condensing, as it were, the force of 
pride in the individual bosom,) but he pro- 
posed himself as the object with which the 
mind might connect the idea of self with- 
out sin or danger ; the immediate fruits of 
this connexion being increased love to God^ 
and increased love to man : or, in other 
words, ^n increase of all the pious and be- 
nevolent affections. 

The doctrines of our Saviour were so far 
from having any tendency to obstruct or 
impoison any of the legitimate sources of 
human happiness, that they gave no coun- 
tenance to those who sought to obtain a 
character for righteousness, by the rigid 
scrupulosity with which they abstained froip 
all the innocent and social pleasures. 
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The conduct of such persons was, by our 
Saviour, traced to its proper source, — ^a de- 
sire to promote their own glory, under pre* 
tence of promoting the glory of God : and 
of all the vices and follies of mankind, it 
is to be remarked, that this is the only one 
of which the Saviour of the world spoke in 
terms of severity. By his doctrines, the 
chains by which the selfish principle bound 
the things of this world to the heart, were 
broken ; but they diminished not the force 
of any of its natural ties. By purifying 
the affections of the heart, they increased 
their influence; and, by imposing a re- 
straint on the propensity which renders 
the exertion of all the faculties of the hu- 
man mind abortive, by making them sub- 
servient to its gratification, they enhanced 
the value of all the intellectual powers 
which God, in his wisdom, had bestowed 
on man. While they exhibited the objects 
of human glory, stripped of their undue 
colouring, they opened to the mind of man 
more glorious views. Withdrawing the 
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dark veil with which sin had covered the 
promise of immortality, they presented to 
him the prospect of eternal life; at the 
same time declaring the immortality now 
promifsed, to be no inherent principle of his 
nature, but the gift of God through Jesus 
Christ : Not placed within the reach of 
man by the exertions of his own might, 
nor to be attained by any mode of think- 
ing or of acting suggested by the vain 
imaginations of his own heart, nor by any 
thing whereby he could magnify himself; 
but by faith in the power of him who had 
promised, evinced by sincere and unquali- 
fied obedience. ^ 

Thus we see the propensity to enlarge 
the idea of self effectually combated by the 
doctrines of the gospel; for as the com- 
mandments were resolved by our Saviour 
into the simple elements of piety and bene- 
volence, bbedience to them implied a com- 
plete transference of the affections from 
objects in which the selfish propensity seeks 
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its gratification, to objects that are in their 
nature totally and essentially different. 

The Scribes and Pharisees, who pretend- 
ed great zeal for the law of Moses, acknow- 
ledged the propriety of our Saviour's pre- 
cept concerning the love of God ; the love 
of God being one of' the primary injunc- 
tions of the law. But in the love of God 
they included the love of their own theo- 
ries and explanations. These they held up 
as the objects of reverence and of worship : 
These they loved with all the heart, and 
with all the: soul, and with all the strength, 
and such of their neighbours as united with 
them in opinion, they likewise loved; for 
with all who worshipped the same idol, the 
idea of self was inseparably connected. 
But to. this narrow circle their benevolence 
was confined ; for all who were not within 
this pale, however pure their love to Qod, 
or however meritorious their conduct to 
man, in refusing homage to their peculiar 
doctrines, had become worthy of reproha- 
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tion in their eyes, and consequently were 
objects of their implacaUe hatred and re* 
sentment. 

In this spirit^ they ascribed to infernal 
agency the miracles wrought by Christ in 
proof of his divine mission ; nor did the 
benevolence, by which all these acta Ckf 
supernatural power were stamped, seem 
worthy of their attention* The heavenly 
wisdom which »hone forth in his doctrines^ 
and the benignity, purity, and meekness, 
which adorned his life and manners, were 
to them equally offensive; for, trying all 
his words and actions by no other rule than 
that of conformity to their peculiar notions, 
and of obedience to all the precepts and 
injunctions which they had added to the 
law, and with which they identified them- 
selves, they were by this rule of judgment 
compelled to hate and to oppose him. 

The fierceness of their opposition proved 
that it originated, not merely in the preju? 
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dices of edueatiou ; for though early pre- 
judice, by asaociatiog the idea of good 
with what is in its nature evil, and the 
idea of evil with what is in its nature 
good, must undoubtedly operate against 
the reception of truth, such prejudices are 
not productive of active malignity. It 
is only when the objects with which we 
connect ideas of good, are by some means 
connected with ideas of self^ that the sel- 
fish and malignant passions become inte- 
rested in their defence : and this was evi- 
dently the case with regard to the Scribes 
and Pharisees, who identified themsdvea, 
not with the principles of true religion, as 
they had been revealed in the law and by 
the prophets, but with certain explanations 
of these, farming a set of peculiar noitions 
and tenets, which served to distinguish 
them, as a party. 

The selfish principle, which had, in its 
first operiktion, brought sin and sorrow into 
the worid, was permitted, in party-spirit, 
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to display its full deformity, and by party- 
spirit to achieve its consummation, in per- 
secuting to the death the Son of God ! As 
far as the mere prejudices of education 
could operate, they operated on the whole 
Jewish nation. But when no selfish con* 
siderations strengthened them, they melted 
before the light of truth, and proved too 
feeble to resist its powerful influence. Still, 
however, the prejudices of education con- 
tinued in some degree to operate even upon 
the minds of the disciples'.; nor have we 
reason to suppose that they, more than 
others, were entirely exempt from that 
evil principle, which is the source and 
fountain of all corruption ; but have indeed 
strong evidence to the contrary, in the con- 
tentions which took place among them, 
concerning the rank which they expected 
to hold in the Messiah's kingdom, and their 
desire that he should gratify their resent- 
ment, by calling down fire from heaven to 
destroy the inhabitants o^ the inhospitable 
village which had refused to receive them. 
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On this, and other occasions, they evinced 
their liability to prejudice and passion, and 
all the weaknesses and infirmities of human 
nature. Nor was it until the promise made 
by our Saviour was fulfilled, in the coming 
of the Holy Ghost, that we observe any 
great or remarkable change to have taken 
place in their hearts. 

The miracles which they were then, by 
divine aid, enabled to perform, appeared to 
all who were .eye-witnesses of the events, 
demonstrative proof of their divine mission. 
It was a proof addressed to the understand- 
ing, through the medium of the senses; 
and was consequently calculated to pro- 
duce immediate conviction on the minds of 
the beholders, and to become the object of 
anxious inquiry and investigation, to those 
who, from the publicity of the transactions, 
had it in their power to compare and to 
examine the evidence on which it rested. 
But had the power of the Most High been 
pnly manifested to the senses— ^had it been 
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osljr exhibited m tibe coHtiool or altcntiai 
of tlie kBavn laws of hUbic; ss thf^ operate 
m tibe ifacaffs of the hmiiaB tnaac; tmie 
aad&taace;^ bj piechidii^ from all meuis 
rf mfofmatiop concrraiBg the tnitfi of tihe 
ftcts asKrted^ would by degrees have len- 
docd them kss and kss credible. It there- 
fore was necessaiy, that the divine misaon 
of the apostles should be attested by an 
evidence, whose testimony distance could 
not invalidate;, nor time destroy. And such 
an evidence we have in the proofs handed 
down to us in the writings of the apostles, 
of the miraculous ei^tinction of tiie selfish 
principle in thm breasts. The suddot 
change which took place in the irame and 
temper of their minds, was a miracle which 
nothing short of divine power could effect, 
and to divine power it must consequently 
be ascribed. 

, In the simple narrative given of their 
prQceediiig3 in th^ Acts of the Apostles, 
and ev«n in the Epistles addressed to the 
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early converts, we may find instances of 
national prejudice, and of errors in judg^ 
ment, sufficient to prove, that the change 
which was wrought in their hearts pro- 
duced no supernatural effects on their in- 
tellectual powers. It only prevented the 
abuse of these powers, and impelled the 
will to exercise them, not for the glory of 
the individual, but for the good of man* 
kind. It prevented not one alone, but all 
of the inspired writers, from setting up his 
own peculiar opinions as an idol ; but it did 
not prevent each of them from forming his 
own notions concerning the probable mean* 
ing of mysteries, of which no explicit ex- 
planation had been given by revelation from 
on high. 

Nor did this forbearance arise from any 
party considerations; for by no such un- 
hallowed bonds were these first Christians 
united. It originated in a higher principle. 
They " sought not the praise of man, but 
of God." They looked not to each other 
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for support, but " to the Author and Fi- 
nisher of their faith ;" and resting in full 
assurance on the divine wisdom of their 
Instructor, they carefully discriminated be- 
tween those doctrines which they were 
called by him to preach, and the notions or 
opinions which originated in their own 
minds. Consequently, no instance of zeal 
for their own peculiar explanations of the 
sacred mysteries is to be discovered; far 
less any symptom of wrath or indignation 
against those, who, with regard to such 
things, entertained opinions that did not 
exactly correspond with theirs ; for. from 
all the passions connected with the sel- 
fish princijple, they_ were completely and 
entirely set free. This freedom they as- 
cribe, not to their own strength, nor 
to their own might, nor to the power of 
their own understandings, but, with all 
humility, acknowledged that it was " the 
gift of God through Jesus Christ our Lord.'' 
Differing as they did from each other, in 
temper, manners, and education, they, with 
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the same simplicity and singleness of heart, 
preached the gospel that had been deliver- 
ed to their ministration ; and by keeping 
its principles steadily in view, they, with- 
out intention, exhibited such wonderful 
unity of sentiment, - as, considering the 
variety of their dispositions and circum- 
stances, appears truly astonishing. The 
doctrines which they inculcated from di- 
vine authority, were indeed few and sim- 
ple; but, being of infinite moment, they 
were, by that very circumstance, calculat- 
ed to make a more immediate, as well as a 
more deep impression. The effects of that 
impression, wherever it was made, was dis- 
played in the lives of individuals, by the 
subjection of the sensual appetites, and the 

controul of the selfish principle. 

* 

It was thus that the power of the Holy 
Ghost was manifested. But by the spirit 
of prophecy it was declared, that these 
manifestations of its influence should not 

long be exhibited; '^ that perilous times 

s 
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should come, when men should again be 
lovers of themselves;" again come under 
the dominion of that Selfish propensity, 
whose operations had^ on the first preach- 
ing of the gospel, been for a tim^ miracu- 
lously restrained. How completely this 
prophecy was fulfilled, no one, in the least 
acquainted with the history of the church, 
can bp at any loss to determine! '^ 

* The melancholy consequences that were to ensue 
from the returning influences of the selfish principle, are 
particularly described by St Paul in the second chapter 
of his Second Epistle to tlie Thessalomans, in the third 
and fourth chapters of his Second Epistle to Timothy, 
and also in the fourth chapter of his First Epistle to the 
same person. The second chapter of the Second Epistle 
General of Peter, may also be referred to, as containing 
a lively representation of the operations of that propen- 
sity to Enlarge the idea of self, ivjiich is there exhibited 
as corrupting the heart by vanity, &c. 
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Effects produced by the inspiration of the Holy Spirits 
Effects of the selfish principle, in corrupting the 
purity of religious faith : In producing bigotry and 
intolerance. Conclusion* 

Among the many attempts made by Mr 
Gibbon to depreciate the evidences of Chris- 
tianity, he has, if I rightly remember, spo* 
ken of the extreme difficulty of ascertain* 
ing the exact period from which the pre- 
tensions to divine inspiration are no longer 
to be admitted as valid. By the view which 
I have taken of the subject, his objections 
are rendered nugatory. For if it was by 
the miraculous operation of the Holy Spi- 
rit, upon the hearts of the apostles, that 
the selfish propensity had been annihilated, 
the re-appes^rance of that propensity in the 
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teachers of Christianity, affords a precise 
data, from which we may safely reckon, 
that the supernatural gifts bestowed on 
the church of Christ at the commencement 
of its formation, were withdrawn. All the 

• ■^■" 

information we can now obtain concerning 
the early ages of the church, bejars us out 
in this conclusion ; and I make no doubt, 
that those who are best informed upon the 
subject will recollect a numbet «f ftlcts 
sufficient to prove, that the recommence- 
ttient of the operation of the sielfish priii^ 
ciple in the teachers of Christianity, wai 
the period at which the power of workifig 
miracles ceased.* 

~ - * ■ • -. 

' The fathers of the church, with whom 

* 

this change originated, were no less ^ho*- 

■ • ■ '' ■ •■..,• 1. 

* it is far from the authnr's intentioii to insiiiiiatey that 
the ipflueqces ^ divine grace- u|mh;i fjtkn heart wer^ coo* 
fiqed to the period of its- extoiordioary and ^^jraculo^s 
operations ; though/ from that period, they ceased to be 
distinguishable from the suggestions of conscience. 
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roughly convinced of the truths of the 
gospel than the apostles ; nor were they 
less zealous in propagating the doctrines 
of salvation : but, no longer content with 
preachings in simplicity^ the doctrines that 
had beeii revealed, they gradually mingled 
with them the fruits of their own cogitar 
tions, and gave to these explanations an im- 
portance which belonged only to the tr^iths , 
that had been revealed from heaven. Still> 
however, it was to those truths that* they 
chiefly directed the attention. They had 
drank too deeply of the Christian spirit, tb 
prefer their own glory to the glory of God; 
and the everlasting welfare of their fello\^- 
creatures. The example set before theni 
was still. kept steadily in view. Their faith 
was still pure and paramount; and though, 
in their zeal, they gave proofs of human 
infirmity, they, by the tenor of their lives^ 
evinced the purity of their motives, and 
the. integrity of their principles. 
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It must, however, be acknowledged, that 
however pure their faith, however just 
their principles, they, in so far as they 
placed any of their own peculiar notions 
upon a par with divine truths, showed 
themselves actuated by a desire of enlarg- 
ing the idea of self. 

As time advanced, the operation of this 
propensity became more and more apparent. 
The influence, which thos^ who governed 
the church had obtained over the minds of 
the converted, gave authority to whatever 
rules they chose to prescribe, and to what- 
ever opinions they chose to dictiate. By 
the persecutions to which they were ex- 
posed on account of their religion, and by 
the dauntless fortitude, and unconquerable 
patience, with which they endured the 
cruel sufferings inflicted by their persecu- 
tors, they procured for themselves a respect 
little short of adoration. When death had 
sealed their testimony, every opinion they 
had avowed, every notion they had em- 
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braced, was remembered and repeated, not 
as the conclusions of fallible reason, but as 
divine and infallible truths.* 

But as all speculative points may be 
viewed in various lights ; and as all myste* 
ries beyond the reach of human reason, 
can only be rendered clear by supernatural 
light, it was impossible, that, while. such 
supernatural light was withheld, the judg- 
ments formed on such subjects should not 
widely and essentially differ. 

We accordingly find, that at an early 
period the opinions thus brought forward 
became objects of controversy, and were 
canvassed, censured, and condemned, by 
those who embraced opposite opinions, 
not merely on account of the incompetency 
of human reason, but became they did not 
agree with the notions enibraced by their 

* For an illustration of these remarks, the reader ip 
referred to Mosheim's Ecclesiaatical History. 
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equally fallibie opponents. It was thus that 
the early heresies were engendered. 

Whoever had, by his talents or activity, 

or apparent zeal for truth, contriviBd to 

acquire influence, considered himself at 

liberty to employ that influence in support 

'. ... ' -• 

of his own peciiliar notions^ Whoever de*^ 

sired, like the builders of Babel, to get to 

himself a name, singled out some portion 

of the gospel doctrine to exiwrund^ and 

model, and fashion after his own fancy ^• 

and having exalted this production of his 

own mind into an object of faith, strfefiu- 

dusly contended that it ought to^be receivr 

ed by others as of divine origin. If be 

succeeded, he had the glory of being the 

founder of ^ sect^ with which he could 

identify himself. The pride and ambition 

inseparable from the selfish principle were 

gratified in exact proportion to his success. 

All the human beings to whom he had the 

power of dictating, became in a manner his 

own property. He was great in their great* 
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ness, apd^strong in their s^trength, and n)ul- 
tiplied in their numbers. All who rejected 
h]3 doctrine, in attempting to check this 
enlafgeni^nt of the idea of self, became db- 
jec|s of hatred and resentment. If power 
Was on his side, the opposers of his dec-^ 
trine were branded with the name of here^ 
tics; -his eaeinies were called the enemies 
of Godj his adversaries,^ the adversaries of 
truth ; and those who denied the justice of- 
his explanations, were termed infidels ! 

'That this bitterness, manifested by the 
partisans of particular sects against their 
opponents, was the offspring of the selfish 
principle, will appear incontrovertible, when 
we consider, that to reject the evidences of 
revelation, or even to deny the existence of 
the mipr«ne Bei«g, produced in the minds 
of believers no other feelings than tliose of 
sorrow^ and regret, and compassion, for 
the unhappy persons who were in this 
state of darkness J and that wrath, hatred, 
and revenge, were never called forth but 
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in defence of some peculiar tenet, with 
which every individual of the sect or party 
connected the idea of self. Neither with 
the supreme Being, nor with ought that 
has been revealed by him, could this spe^ 
ci^s of connexion he formed. While these 
were steadily kept in view, the doctrines 
of salvation were propagated with zeal; 
but it was a zeal begotten^ accompanied, 
and followed, by the purest benevolence. 
When the deductions of human reason were 
mingled with, or substituted for divine 
truths, these notions and inventions were 
propagated with a zeal no less fervent; but 
it was a zeal of a different complexion, and 
to which all the selfish and maligi^ant pas- 
sions were subservientr 

It was not, however, until put in posses*- 
Bion of temporal power and authority, that 
the species of idol worship, ^arly introduc* 
ed into the Christian church, could obtain 
any permanent establishment. It was not 
till then, that any individual, or body of 
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men, could hope without dispute to enjoy 
the peculiar privilege of affixing to theit 
interpretation of the word of God, the sig- 
net of omnipotence. The seal, it is true, 
was forged; but while those who used it 
were backed by the ^ power of the Roman 
empire, who dared to dispute the validity 
of the instrument ? 

In the glory of the church, all its imme-^ 
diate members deemed their own glory to 
be implicated. Every victory which it 
obtained over its adversaries, was an eur 
largement of the idea of self to every indi- 
vidual mind. By the success of every new 
dogma dictated by the authority of the 
church, the same species of triumph was 
experienced ; and as the propensity in 
which all these attempts to obtain for hu- 
man inventions the reverence and worship 
due alone to infinite wisdom, is in its na- 
ture insatiable, v/e cannot wonder at the 
rapidity with which these inventions mul- 
tiplied; nor, considering their origin, need 
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we be surprised, that in ze^l for thcs^an-. 
ventions, zeal for the (doctrines of the gos- 
pel shouJd merge, and in proi^ess of time 
be completely swallowed up. 

t ■ >' ■■ ' \ ;.-' . , . ' ' • ; . . .' : ^ > ; ■ ; " ' .:,■'>► 

The church theo<?efMth usurped th€ 
plaee^ and > assupied the prerogative of 
Deity, Every member of it, from the pon** 
tiff to the meanest underling of the priest- 
hood, so far identified him$elf with ihe 
diuroh, as to receive a sensible gratifica- 
tion in every accession made to its glory 3 
But a&'Cacb was by the same {M'opensity led 
to exalt his individual' self, it became the 
jp^ritne object of the ambitious, to set up 
his oi^m peculiar idol * for ^ the adoration of 
the multitude; and as this could only be 
doneJ^y g^efal Consent, it was necessary 
that he should ma^e interest with the 
whole body^ by supporting the pretensions 
of the aggregate, however impiousr or ab- 
surd. 
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We may observe, in the hrstdry of the 
church, how exactly the idols thus intro-^ 
duced were fashioned after the prevailing 
temper and tasrte of the times. While the 
sophistry taught in the Pagan schools con^ 
tinued itf vogue, abstract propositions, spe* 
i^ulative subtilties, and mysterious defini^ 
tions of mysteries not to be defined, were 
the forms into which these idofe were ge^ 
Herally -Carved ; and no sooner were they 
damped with the authority of the church, 
than they were declared of divine iM*Tgin, 
to be believfed of all men, on pain of ever** 
lasting damnation. 



f . 



But when the faculties of the human 
mind had been, by the restraints thus itn* 
posed on their exercise, so far degraded as 
to produce universal ignorance, glory could 
no longer be obtained by the invention of 
speculative absurdities ; and it was, accord** 
ingly, to sensible objects, that those who in 
this way sought for distinction, had then 
recourse. 
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Happy the man who could introduce the 
invention of his taylor, or robe-maker, or 
barber, into the body of the church's ordi- 
nances, for there it was to remain to all 
eternity a memorial of his name. The 
mystical virtues involved in the cut of his 
robe, or the colour of its trappings, or the 
form into which his hair is clipped, might 
be disputed by the jealous rivals of his 
fame; but if his influence preponderated, 
find the sanction of the self- created vice- 
gerent of the Almighty were once obtain- 
ed, his inventions werie transformed into 
things divine. They thenceforth consti- 
tuted a part of the body of the idol, and 
could not be spoken against, without in- 
curring the paios and penalties due to in- 
fidelity. 

While the church thus held forth a pre- 
mium to inventions, it preserved to itself 
4he power of chusing or rejecting the in- 
ventions with which the ardent imagina- 
tions of its votaries, thus stimulatedi might 
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be expected to teem. None were adopted 
that did not tend to consolidate its usurp- 
ed dominion over the minds of men ; and 

• 

as it was in proportion to the degree in 
which they receded from, or opposed the 
doctrines of Scripture, that they were found 
to possess this tendency, the Scripture was 
very wisely concealed from view. The 
church being the medium through which 
the favour of the supreme Being was alone 
to be propitiated, what need was there of 
inquiring farther ? To be obedient to the 
church being all that was necessary for 
salvation, obedience became a substitute 
for every Christian virtue: And as, by 
this obedience, men could in some de- 
gree identify themselves with the church, 
then in the zenith of power, obedience 
to the church afforded to the selfish 
propensity, a sensible gratification. In 
quest of this gratification, the miser part- 
ed with his treasure, the ambitious made 
a sacrifice of his power, and all ranks and 
denominations of men yielded up their 
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lionacience, their understandings, and their 
senses, to the complete and absolute disr 
|K>salof the church, in whose glory they, 
by these several sacrifices, purchased a right 
to participate. While they thus identified 
themselves with the church, the church 
was in their minds identifited with Omnipo- 
tence. And thus did the pride and prev 
sumption inseparable from the selfish prin* 
dple, form the links of an imaginary chain, 
connecting the individual, not by faith in 
his God and obedience to his laws, but by 
ikith in the church connecting him with 
the Eternal. 

• - ■ # * - • 

Of the many gross and palpable absur- 
dities, either authorized or enjoined by the 
church, X forbear to speak ; not only be-^ 
cause many of them are now condemned 
or disclaimed by those who still continue 
to acknowledge the infallilHlity of this 
church in which they sprung, but because, 
thmigh their absurdity affords a strong proof 
of the ignorance of the times in which they 
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were brought into fashion, it afforda no 
better proof of the principle in which they 
originated, and in which they received the 
sanction of authority, than if they had been 
^med on a superior model. Considered 
in this point of view^ to believe in the vir? 
t^e and efficacy ascribed to the paring$ of 
a saint^s nails^ or to the fr^ment ^of sui oM 
pocket-handkerchief, was in fact no mon^ 
absurd, t^an to believe in the virtue and 
efficacy of any peculiar notion formed by 
hfiroaii imagination. As an idol of human 
inventiion) each is alike jun worthy :of being 
9et up in the temple of the living God* 
The nature of the workmanship does in 
reality make no difference; the gross con- 
ceptions af vulgar and unenlightened minds 
being not one whit more unworthy of faith 
and veneration, as having power to save^ 
than the most ingenious theory that ever 
was devised by human reason. Nor does 
there ieem any greater absurdity in sup* 
posing, on the authority of any man, that 
the Deity, after havifag graciously made a 
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declaration of his will by messengers en- 
dowed with power from on high, requires 
from us a belief in the efficacy of bits of 
old bones dug from the charnel-house, than 
to suppose, on the same authority, that he 
requires from us an implicit acquiescence 
in the notions and opinions originating in 
the impure source of human conceit or in- 
genuity. So infinite is the distance be- 
tween the wisdom of God and the wisdom 
of man, as to render the difference be- 
tween the lesser and the greater degree 
in which reason operates, when it assumes 
the power of dictating what is necessary 
to salvation, as nothing. 

It is the wisdom of God, and not the 
wisdom of man, that is the " pearl of great 
price, for which all we have ought to be 
sold ;" and happy they who have been in- 
duced to make the inestimable purchase! 
Such have been, in every age of Christi- 
anity. 
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Even while the world was apparently, 
overspread with darkness ; while, . through 
the predominance of the selfish principle, 
the truths which had been revealed from 
heaven, were veiled by mists that ap- 
peared impenetrable; light from heaven 
still continued to irradiate the breasts 
of the true disciples of Jesus. These, 
however strict their obedience to the 
church; however little disposed to ques^ 
tion its authority, or to exert their judg- 
ment in canvassing it^ decrees, still pre- 
served upon V their minds a lively sense of 
the relation in which they stood to their 
Creator. In simplicity and godly sinceri- 
ty they ^endeavoured to obey his laws, and 
notwithstanding all the errors which cor- 
rupted the church in whose bosom they 
remained, evinced the purity of their faith, 
not only by their exalted piety and cheer- 
ful resignation, but by lives devoted to 
works of charity and mercy. In their 
writings, as in their lives, the spirit of the 
gospel was preserved ; and to the writings 
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I 

of many of those true Catholics, who in 
their d^ys were as ^'lights shining io a 
dark place," we still continue to be iiideh)> 
ed for strains that aid the glow of deyo^ 
tion, and for views of moral perfection, 
which tend to energize the moral feielingfl^ 
and to improve the heart. 

Such, even 'in times and circumstances 
the most unfavourable, have been the bless- 
td consequences of that true and lively 
faith, which has for its object what is im- 
mutable and eternal! Such the re$ult; of 
' contemplating the divine attributes through 
the medium of that humility which attends 
the consciousness of human imperfection. 
The sincere and humble mind no sooner 
fixes its attention on the nature of truth, 
than it becomes sensible of the immeasur- 
able distance at which human wisdom is 
removed, from that which is, in its nature, 
infinite. With infinite wisdom, the idea of 
self can, therefore, never be connected; 
and thus does the contemplation of infinite 
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Wisiiom^ (whether viewed through the tne* 
dium of that revelation of it made obvious 
to the tietises in the works of creation, or 
through the still brighter medium revealed 
by the Spirit of God^ and miraculously pre^ 
served for our instruction,) prove the most 
effectual obstacle to the operation of the 
selfish principle. 

We may farther remark^ that in exact 
][)boportion as men have, in the formation of 
the^ie^, been infiueqced by the propensity 
to enlarge the idea of self, the propositions 
itt which they deemed their glory to be im* 
plicated, have been fbund untenable. Of 
the speotilative dogmas, whieh for many 
successive ages occupied the attention of 
the ledrned, and were maintained against 
the few who dared to combat them, with 
all the flereeness of intolerant bigotry, how 
few are at the present day deemed worthy 
of notice! The very knowledge of their 
exigence has passed away, or only been 
preserved by a small number pf individuals 
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devoted to study and research. Yet these 
dogmas of human invention were, each iti 
their time, held forth as necessary to sal- 
vation ; and thus advanced to an equality 
with the word of God, which endures for 
ever ! 

■ - ' ' ■ ■ ^ 

As nothing seems to h^^ve afforded 
greater subject of triumph to sceptical 
writersy than the proofs of pride and arro- 
gance exhibited in the intolerating spirit 
which has, at some period of its history, 
prevailed in almost every Christian church, 
it is due to the truths of revelation to show, 
that the spirit alluded to has, in every case, 
and under all variety of circumstances, ori- 
ginated in a principle to which the word 
of God is decidedly adverse ; and that it 
has never been in zeal for establishing the 
authority of what has been revealed by the 
Spirit of God, but in zeal for establishing 
the deductions of human reason, that any 
of the malignant passions have been pro- 
duced.. 
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In their zeal to propagate and define 
their own peculiar notions, — notions with 
which the idea of self is inseparably con- 
nected, — men have always been prone to 
represent the opinions which serve to dis- 
tinguish their body, as the whole of reli- 
gion ; and hence, by those whose attention 
has never been directed to the fountain of 
truth, the opinions of men have often been 
combated, when the attack was intended 
to have been made on higher authority. 
Thus, whenever religion is mentioned by 
writers supposed to be adverse to revela- 
tion, we may perceive, in their mode of 
treating it, the effect of the associations 
that have been thus produced ; a^, whether 
the attack made upon religion be open or 
covert, it is still directed, not against the 
religion taught by Christ and his apostles, 
but a^inst what they have been supposed, 
by some particular sect, to teach. Wheii 
niention is made of the Popish religion, the 
Episcopal religion, the Presbyterian reli- 
gion, Sec they are spokea of as if the. very 
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essence of each consisted in the notions 
and opinions' peculiar to it ; and if these 
are in any insUuice i&nind to he errmeous 
or ahsurd^ it ils not the men in whom these 
opinions originated, hiit religion^ that is 
charged with the error or absurdity. Nor 
is it wonderful that it should be so. Per- 
sons accustomed from infancy to hear doc«- 
trines invented by inen, denominated tht 
gospelf are naturally led to charge the gos^ 
pet with whati^ver mixture of hUman imr 
perfection these doctrines niay contain. 

This most fruitful source of prejudice 
gainst religion could have had no exisf- 
tf nee, if evei^y church, sect, and denomir 
nation of Christians, h^^d bepn careful to 
tieparate, and anxious thit air should disr 
^inguish, between human authority and 
diving. Their zeal. has, in most instances^ 
taken a quitis opposite course, and led theni 
to, oppose with violence every atrtempt to 
discriminate between the light of revelatiqt^ 
and the light of their pwii undei^tftnilings, as 
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evinced in the systems they haVe fbrmed, and 
the peculiar opinions they have embraced. 

Is it possible to imagine, that any man, 
or any body of men, can seriously believe 
that their inventions or explanations are 
equal to divine revelation ? Why then de- 
mand for them greater respect than is due 
to human wisdom ? Alas ! because divine 
revelation belongs to God, and these in-» 
ventioas or notions belong to Self. Ac^ 
cording to the extent to which they are 
propagated, does the idea of self extend. 
By representing them as essential tp saiva* 
tion, they in whom they have originated, 
whose property they are, and whose glory 
is built on the connexion, represent them- 
selves as the authors of salvation. But, 
conscious that such pretensions would be 
deemed presumptuous, they avoid the con-- 
sequence, by terming their peculiar notions^ 
not a new revelation from heaven, but a 
compendium of what has been revealed; 
and give to this compendium the name of 
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Religion ! As the same pretensions are 
made by aU the setters forth of peci:|liar 
doctrines, sect becomes at variance with 
sect, and party with party. But on what 
points are they at variance ? Does any ac- 
cuse the other of teaching disobedience to 
the commands of God, or of rejecting the 
authority of Scripture ? No : It is for 
presupfiing to do what they themselves 
have done; for giving to their own no- 
tions a degree of consequence, to which 
no human notions are entitled, that each 
sect is by the opposing sect accused. It 
is not for the divine truths on which thev 
have buil t their several theories, and which 
are mingled or connected with them, but 
for what they have added to, aod mixed, 
and connected with the dj vine truths, that 
theologians will be found, in evei'y in- 
stance in which they have shown into- 
lerance, to have contended. 

In divine revelation^ " Thou shalt love 
the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and 
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with all thy mind, and with all thy striength, 
is the first and great commandment/' But 
by those who have no other notion of reli- 
gion, who desire the establishment of no 
other religion, than that which is modelled 
after the peculiar fancy of the set of hu- 
man beings with .whom they identify them- 
selves> this commandment is set at nought, 
Their zeal is not a zeal for establishing the 
dominion of God in the heart of man, but 
for establishing the dominion of their 
church or their sect, over all other sects 
and churches. It is founded in selfishness, 
and consequently is connected with, and 
supported by^ all the selfish passions. 

Intolerance is the natural friiit of this 
pnuM^il^e. It has not only no connexion 
with religion, but is so utterly incoitpatible 
with its spirit, tlmt they are to each other 
as light and darkness. 

The voice of religion proclaims, " Glory 
to God on high, on earth p^ce ! Good- will 
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towards the children of men ! " The selfish 
principle, receiving no gratification from 
this acknowledged supremacy of the Crea-* 
tor, cries aloud, Glory be. to us ! Peace to 
those who submit their minds and con-* 
sciences to our guidance and direction! 
But wrath, hatred and indignation, against 
those who dare to approach their God, but 
in the way and manner of which our supe- 
rior judgment has approved ! 



- J 



If this statement be correct, we must 
infer^ that according as the knowledge of 
true religion is diffused, the spirits of into* 
lerance will djsappear. That it is by reli- 
gion, and not by indifference to religion, 
that it is to be vanquished, is placed be- 
yond all doubt, by the intolerant ^Miit 
which has, on some occasions, been dis- 
played by men, w;ho made no pretension 
to any religious belief whatever. . 

Are we surprised that intolerance should 
find advocates among pei^ons to whom all 
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modes of faitli aHe subjects of deriision ? 
Let us recollect the operation of the selfish 
principle^ and our astonishment will cease. 

We do not suppose, that all the opinion$ 
of every church, and of every sect, are 
thoroughly understood, and adopted on 
conviction, by every individual who ad- 
heres to that particular sect or establish- 
ment. Yet every individual thinks he has 
a right to defend them as his own. The 
doctrines of the church are his doctrines, 
not because they have been adopted by his 
understanding, on beingconvinced of their 
correspondence with Scripture truth; but 
they are his, as belonging to the sect, or 
church, or state, with which he has identi- 
fied himself. 

If it is with the state, or with any party 
in the stiate, that h^ connects the idea of 
self, the religion of the state, or of th« 
party, will be his religion. He will be im- 
pelled to exalt it, to render it pre-eminent, 
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and through its means to obtain a triumph 
over the wills and inclinations of his fellovv- 
men. On the other hand, if it be with a 
religious sect, which seeks to exalt its own 
peculiar doctrines in opposition to these 
sanctioned by the state, that he has iden^ 
tified himself, he will be irresistibly im- 
pelled to seek the glory of his sect, by re- 
presenting all religious faith and religious 
knowledge as comprised in its peculiar no- 
tions and opinions. The view taken by his 
teachers of controverted passages of holy 
writ, becomes in his eyes more essentially 
necessary to salvation, than repentance, 
faith, and obedience : For faith in the pro- 
mises of God, obedience to his laws, and 
the repentance necessary towards obtain- 
ing the remission of sin, are of the nature 
of general principles, in adopting of which 
he cannot procure an enlargement of the 
idea of self; whereas the explanations and 
peculiar notions of his teachers, being inti- 
mately connected with that idea, present 
the certain means of magnifying it. 
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.The mail whose religion consists in zeal 
for the peculiar dogmas, or rules of faith, 
that have been invented and supported by 
the weak and erring jud^ent of frail and 
sinful mortals, is, in reality, the worshipper 
of created things, and bows to an image 
devised and formed in the unhallowed fur- 
nace of human imagination. This species 
of idolatry, whoever he the name or nature 
of its object, invariably originates in the 
propensity to magnify the idea of self. 
Tfee doctrines, or mode of discipline, which 
he idolizes, forms the distinguishing cha- 
racteristic of the party with which he iden- 
tifies himself, and are his, because the party 
is Ins, inseparably connected in his mind, 
with the idea of self. He stands up the 
qbampion of a sect, or church, of which 
these doctrines form the insignia, and glo- 
ries in advancing its banner against all op- 
position, deeming his honour concerned in 
maintaining the combat. 
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It is doubtless necessary, that he should 
conform externally to the peculiar usages 
of his party) and adopt such modes of 
dress, manners, or phraseology, as serve to 
distinguish it ; but it is by no m^ans neces'^ 
sary, that his conscience should bear hiffl^' 
wittiess that he worships God in spirit and 
in truth* It is sufficient that he worships 
God after the form prescribed by the party 
to which he belongs. In th^ defence of 
that form of words, he may bci obstinately 
vehement ; for, as bis rnvn^ every selfish 
passion is engaged to defend it, and to as<^ 
sert its superiority over all other forms. 
He may even convert the mode of wor- 
ditpptngtbe t)eity into an instrument of 
anibitjon, of tyranny, of oppression. But 
the instrument is fatal to those who use 
it; producing, at best, a triumph that en-« 
dnrei but for a moment, succeeded by de-' 
feat, and misery, and woe^ 

It cannot be too impressively remarked, 
that it is only the dogmas invented by man 
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that have ever been thus employed. The 
religion revealed from lieaven ia not of a 
nature to be made subservient tp the puj> 
ptoses of man's ambition. Let us examine 
the history of what have been erroneously 
denominated religious wars^ and we ahali 
perceive that they bear ample testimony 
to this fact We shall there find, that it 
has, in every instance, been for doctrines 
and opinions fabricated by man, and with 
which all who embraced them could con- 
sequently connect the idea of self, that wai* 
has been let forth in all its fury, tochas^ 
tise, and if possible to .annihilate, those who 
dared to assert a difference of opinioa. It 
is in the vain hope of eterpizing^nd. giving 
omnipotence to human iAventiohs> that 
aim ies have lieen d^oted.to slaughter^ and 
natticms : overwhelmed with ruin. It is in 
the malignant feelings excited by opposition 
to these impious pretensions, that all the' 
horrors dp persecution have originated, and 
^1 the positive cpimnandments of the Grod 
of mercy have been outraged and despised. 
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The external acts of the bigot must be 
modified by the circumstances in which he 
is placed, and by the degree of power of 
which he is possessed. But the spirit 
remains, in all circumstances, the same: 
it is still the desire of subjecting the 
wills of others to his will, the opinions of 
others to his opinion, and thus procuring 
an enlargement of the idea of self, that in- 
spires his breast It is not on account of 
the importance of the truths with which 
his opinions are connected, that he desires 
to exalt them, but on account of their con* 
nexion with self; it is therefpre that h6 
claims for these productions of human wis- 
dom, the praise, and honour, and glory, 
due to the wisdom of God. The claim, by 
whomsoever it is made, is impious, and the 
manifestation of zeal in its support, so far 
from being a proof of religion in the zealot, 
is a proof of the ascendency of the selfish 
principle over the spirit of religion in his 
heart. It is the zeal of party ; a zeal that 
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may hum with as much fury in the breast 
of an atheist, as in that of a devotee. 

Haying, as I hope, shown^ that into- 
lerapc^ can only proceed from a desire of 
procuring gratification to the selfish pro- 
pensity, and that the doctrines which have 
derived aid from its support, are the doc- 
trinei^ of men and not of God, I should 
most willingly pursue the subject a tittle 
farther, could I hope to impress on others 
%\xe conviction I cherish, with respect to 
tl^e final triumph of the religion of the 
gospel; when nian shall no longer lalujur 
to impose the heavy yoke of man's inven- 
tion on his fellow-men^ but each indivi- 
dpal, tp whatever church or sect he may 
belong, in love to his brethren of man- 
kind, labour to lead them to obey the call 
of him ^^ whose yoke is easy, and whoso 
burden is light*" 

That it is by the exertions of men in 
their individual capacity, that the Christian 
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Spirit is most likely to be disseminated, may 
be plainly inferred, from th^ sentiments 
and conduct of all public bodies, whether 
secular or fscclesiastic. But when the in- 
dividuals of whom the latter are compelled, 
shall be content to acknowledge, that all 
that is of human origin partakes of human 
imperfection, and be more anxious that 
all should conform their hearts and lives to 
the doctrines of the gospel, than that all 
should adopt the very notions that have 
been by them adopted — then will the sun 
of righteousness arise, and dispel the dark- 
ness of superstition and infidelity. 

As the spirit of true religion produces 
the bemgnant spirit of toleration, the spirit 
of toleration has by re-action a tendency 
to extend the empire of religion. To the 
authority of the supreme Being, all men 
are willing to submit. It is against the 
authority of man that the pride of man 
revolts. It is by a re-action of the selfish 
principle, that all revolutions in church 
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and state are brought about. However 
men may, by the selfish principle, be led to 
argue with respect to others, with respect 
to himself, every man feels liberty of con* 
science to be his birth-ri^t. His external 
actions may be controlled, but his mind can 
never be forced into bondage. All its ope- 
rations are free. Placed by the Almighty 
beyond the power of human tyranny, the 
thoughts are never subject to violence. By 
no efforts can a man be convinced, unless 
his own judgment operate in producing the 
conviction; an operation i^ judgment which 
tiever takes place under the influence of 
external force. But it is not in order to 
produce conviction that compulsory mea- 
sures are resorted to. The aim in such 
cases is, to compel the heretic to relinquish 
that with which he has hitherto connected 
the idea of sdf, and to substitute in its 
room that with which we identify our- 
selves. But ev&A this is an act of the wii), 
not to be eilect6d by our violence, but by 
the operation of the selfish principle in hfs 
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own breast. We cannot possibly model its 
operations to our will and pleasure. The 
application of force has, indeed, a quite 
contrary tendency : It rouses the-mind to 
assert its freedom : The spirit of opposir 
tio.n gains strength from the sense of op* 
pression. If compelled to suppress his own 
sentiments, and by silence to imply an acr 
quiescence in the opinions imposed upon 
him, these opinions^ and every badge or 
sign of these opinions, are viewed with hor- 
ror, as instruments of tyranny; and not only 
those who impose, but those who embrace 
them, beqohie obyect^ of his ipdignatioQ 
and resentment 

In his individual capacity he may not 
dare to make resistance, but obeying the 
impulse of the selfish principle^ he identi- 
fies himself with all who are not identified 
with his oppressors: The association se- 
cretly gains strength, and, wheu matured, 
bursts into open rebellionf which, if suc- 
cessful, end^not simply in producing free- 
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dom to this intfaralledy but in enabling them 
in their turns U> fix the yoke of mental 
bondagje on the necks df their former op- 
pressors; ^ 

' Those who ire best acquainted with eccle*^ 
siastical history^ will be leait disposed to 
dispute the truth of these remarks; What 
then prevents the more enlightened inetn* 
bers of every Chrii&tian church from profit- 
ing by the lessons of experience^ which 
testify the inutility and folly of endea* 
vouring to give infinity to what is in its 
nature finite, and immortality to what is 
in its nature- perishable ? From experi'^ 
ence we learn, that it is in vain we labour 
to affix the signet of eternity to any of the 
inventions of men ; and that whenever zeal 
has been thus employed, it has only, by its 
fervor, served to precipitate the destruction 
of whatever is, in its natUrci destructable^ 
In the form of doctrine it would preserve 
forever. It is for the preservation of 
what is^ in its n^ature^ perishable, that 
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zeal is kindled Xq its Utmost fury ; for i% 
is only witfai what is perishable^ that is to 
say, with what is of human origin, that the 
idea of self can be connected. It is this 
which constitutes the zealot's idol : but, as 
he contends for its divinity, he directs the 
attention of the adversary to the mortal 
part, and, in fact, furnishes the means of 
attacking it, in the weapcms he had pror 
vided for its defence. But \i^hat become9 
of the interests of religion during the con? 
flict? Against the religion of Christ, we 
are assured, that no effort of the selfish prin* 
cjple, though issuing from the gates of hell, 
shall finally prevail ; but we are from the 
same authority assured, that even where 
it has been plsmted, and cherished, and 
brought forth fruits of righteousness, it 
may for a time be obscured, and even, to 
all appearance, annihilated. This is the 
natural, the inevitable consequence, of that 
eealfor institutions of human origin, which^ 
by withdrawing the attention from divine 
truths, to fix it on the productions of hu- 
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ipan rcASoo, substitutes the religion made 
ty ma©, for the yeligiw revealed tp man 
by the SpirH ^ Qo<l% 

Ought we then to renounce all interest 
in the prosperity of the church to which 
we belong, and to keep our minda in a 
fltate of perfect indifference, ao as to pre- 
clude all partiality or preference for any 
mode of faith, or worship, more than for 
another? This, I am aware, is the infe- 
rence which zealots and infidels will be in^ 
clined to make from the premises, though 
they by no means warrant such a conclu- 
sion. 



All that can ftirly be inferred from what 
i have presumed to advance upon this sub^ 
ject, is^ that the dictates of reason^ a|id (^ 
experience, and of revelation, conspire to 
impress us with a deep coHviction, that 
though we ought to render to the wisdom 
of man its due, we never ought to render 
to humaa wisdom the tribute that is due 
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to the wisdom of God* Of this it seetns 
to tne that we are guilty^ as often as w^ 
represent the adoption of our peculiar opi^ 
nions, founded on our peculiar views and 
e:&planations of Scripture, as necessary to 
i^alvation. The doctrine and discipline of 
our church may, and on serious considera- 
tion probably will, appear to us to approach 
as near perfection as human frailty will 
admit : But its doctrines are still onlj 
the deductions of human wisdom,, and, aft 
such, must be mingled with sono^ portiaa 
of error. 

If we are convinced that our churchy 
instituted as all churches are instituted^ 
'^ for the preservation and comtiiunication 
of religious knowledge,"* eminently fulfilis 
the purpose of its institution, we shall sub- 
mit to its authority with sentiments of filial 
respect and veneration. By gratitude for 

* Palev's Moral Philosophy/ vol. iL p. 305* 
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xht instruction received through its meditim, 
and by habitual sympathy with our fipllow^ 
worshippers, our affections will become yet 
more deeply interested, and our benevolent 
€eeling9*will thus be rendered instrumental 
in strengthening our attachment. 

But how will our attachment under such 
circumstanices bfe disjpkyed ? Will it be 
shown in the spirit of intolerance and of 
vindictive zeal ? Will it induce us to hate 
and contemn all who imagine, that the in^ 
terpretations given of the sacred text by 
their teachers^ approaches nearer to the 
truth than that given by ours ? No. As^ 
itered that all that is human must necessa- 
tily partake c^ human imperfection, we shall 
neither be surprised nor prov<riced, to find 
that imperfection is charged on the opi- 
nions we have embraced, and which we 
adhere to, not as believing them infallible^ 
but as appearing in our judgment mofet 
consonant to truth. 
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Let us «8k; lu what resp^qt the imt^re^ta 
of the church would wffer, were the «eal 
of ^1 its memhers to be circumscribed 
witbin-those bounds, to which, by an ao- 
kaowledgment of its partaking iu human 
imperfection, it must neceii^iajrily be limit* 
ed? 

In the first place, the zeal for it^ proape- 
rity, tempered by the beuevokut ^eqtiou9, 
would be productive of increased attention 
to the oircumstance on which it» prosperity 
depends. In order to prove that it has been 
inatituted in wisdom, pains would be taken 
to exemplify its utility, in the only manner 
in which it can truly be exemplified, vijs. 
in' the fruits of that religious knowledge 
which it has been the means of diffusing. 

The greater our attachment to thexi^hurcl^ 
the more ardiently should we cstideavour to 
show, tlut its fruits are of the true vine^ 
fraught with the spirit of love, and chari*- 
ty, and peace. Whether the establishment 
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would be most Jikely to be overthrown by 
zeal of this description, or by that zeal for 
the church which is productive of clamour, 
and wrath, and malice, and uncharitable^ 
ness, no one who believes the truths of 
the gospel can be at any loss to decide. 

The zeal manifested in the former in- 
stance, is of that character which always 
marks the integrity of onr regard ta truth* 
The zeal manifested in the latter, is of the 
character which as invariably marks our 
regard to that which affords to us the 
means of magnifying the idea of self 
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. Ik the very imperfect sketch in which I 
have attempted to delineate some of the 
more striking operations of the propensity 
to enlarge Uie idea of self, it appears such 
a fruitful source of moral evil, as might jus^ 
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tifystn opinion of its being thd cbfrupft 
principle of human nature. But it is not 
^itb a vici^ to forming; or to Supporting a 
theory, that 1 have presumed to lay the 
fkiit» of my observations and reflections 
befctre the reader. , It is in the hopes of 
introducing such trains of thought, as, if 
jirosecuted t(> advatliagej cannot fait of 
proving salutary to the mind intent on 
ttlf-improvement, of which self-knowledge 
must necessarily be the precursor. Be* 
lieving, that by what I have stated this 
purpose will be sufficiently answered^ I 
have refrained from pursuing the subject 
into branches^ where it must have appear- 
ed in a yet more revolting aspect. To in- 
quire how far the propensity to enlarge the 
idea of self operates in instigating the sen- 
sual appetites^ might not be a useless, but 
w6uld be a hateful task; and could oiily 
be accomplished by one, whose acquain- 
tance with the vicious, or the dissipated^ 
afforded opportunities of observing the rist 
and progress of the passions by which they 
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are degraded and enslaved. In this point 
of view, it is a task for which I am happily 
disqualified. But to eviery pjerson at all 
conversant with history, or with the man- 
ners of the world, general observations 
upon the subject must occur, and these inr 
variably lead to a cpnclusiop, that one of 
the greatest sources of depravity in young 
minds is, the desire of identifying themr 
selves with that description of perspns, whp 
glory in throwing off the restraints impp^- 
^d by mofality and reli^ipi^* 

Whenever the vicious form a party, tht 
glory of the party will be augmented by 
every iucrease of vice, and by every in- 
crease of numbers. Hence the eagerness 
to corrupt and sully the youthful imagi- 
nation, which, we are assured from good 
authority, has been frequently evinced in 
the wjitings and conversation of men of 
depraved minds. Hence the gradual dete- 
rioration of national character, which will in 
every stage of society be found to corres- 
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pond with the character of the objects most 
generaHy resorted to for procuring an en- 
largement of the idea of self. 

When it is by deeds of valour, and ex- 
ploits of heroism, that the idea of self is 
most effectually expanded, the great majo- 
rity of the people will he brave and har- 
dy, and the character of the nation war^ 
like. When wealth is sought after, as the 
means of procuring a similar gratification 
to the selfish propensity, the pursuit of 
wealth will engross the general attention ; 
and, from the habits thus introduced, the 
nation will be characterised as frugal and 
industrious. But it is only where certain 
moral principles and fundamental truths, 
embodied in the form of just and equal 
laAVi, presents to every citizen an object 
wherewith he may identify himself, that 
the character of a people will ever be found 
to rise prcrcminent in the scale of excel- 
lence. The propensity to enlarge the idea 
of self is here gratified, under the controtil 
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of principles that di?^st it of ^rmalignant 
and pernicious tendency ; fbr as the laws 

* 

and constitution of his country are objects 
in which all his fellowrcitizens have an 
equal right to glory, he, by identifying 
himself with all for whose benefit they 
were instituted, becomes interested in the 
prosperity and happiness of every class in 
the community. It is obvious, that sup^ 
posing all to be actuated by the same prin* 
ciple, it would tend, not only to increase 
the greatness, consolidate the power, and 
exalt the glory of the nation, but increase 
the influence of the benevolent affections 
in every individual breast* Such lare the 
consequences of pure patriotism. 

It might perhaps be, on the other hand, 
observed, that when the propensity to en* 
large the idea of self no longer impels the 
greater number of individuals to identify 
themselves with what constitutes the hap- 
piness and glory of the nation at lai^e, 
but with what constitutes the glory of 
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3ome particular class or description of per- 
sons, it may be deemed a certain symptom 
of decline. The tie by which individuala 
W^re bound to the general interest is then 
dissolved. It is the intere&t of that part 
of the community with which they identify 
themselves, for which they now become 
solicitous. The nation thus comes to he 
divided against itself ; atid as the benevolent 
affections, when confined to a contracted 
sphere, lose their influence, the decay of 
patriotism is marked by the decay of virtue. 

If the objects with which the leading 
members in the community are seen to 
connect the idea of selfj be nowise conr 
nected with the general good; if, on the 
contrary, they be mean, contemptible, and 
frivolous, (and such ^ire all the. puerile en^ 
joyments of vanity and luxury,) it is evir 
dent that the national character must sink. 
How important are the considerations that 
hence arise !— But, in presuming to glance 
at these^ I have wandered out of my more 



appropriate sphere, and therefore h^ten 
to return to the humbler walk of private 
life. 

Having, in some of the preceding chap- 
ters, had occasion to point out the malignant 
feelings excited by a disappointment qf 
gratification to the selfish prindple, it is 
necessary, before concluding tins imperfect 
sketch, to show how such disappointment 
operates when not productive of malignity. 
In persons who, from natural temperament^ 
or the habitual influence of religious and 
moral principle, are incapable of indulging 
the emotions of jealousy, envy, or resent* 
ment, the propensity to enlarge the ideat 
of self, though it engenders no hatred or 
ill-will to others, is frequently productive 
of misery to the individual. Let us exa- 
mine the foundation of all those querulous 
murmurs in which persons of acute sensi- 
bility, and conscious genius, so frequently 
indulge. Of what do they complain ? Do 
they substantiate their claim on our com- 
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passion, by describing their situation as ex- 
posing them to an unusual share ;of physi- 
cal or fnoral evil ? No : They have neither 
sickness, nor sorrow, nor calamity of any 
kind to mention, as particularly distinguish- 
ing their lot. Yet still they are miserable. 
And why are they miserable ? Because their 
efforts to expand the idea of self have been 
unsuccessful. Others have not sought to 
augment their glory, by identifying them- 
selves with the same objects with which 
they were identified. Hence they seem to 
stand alone in society. All by whom they 
are surrounded seem bent on repressing 
them, and diminishing in their minds that 
notion of self, which incessantly struggles 
for expansion. Worn out by these ineffec- 
tual efforts, they sink into despondency; or 
only revive occasionally, when, for a mo-r 
ment, they are permitted to taste that grati- 
fication for which their hearts have never 
ceased to pant; but which is no sooner 
withheld, than they are again shrouded 
in darkness. And this, even while reason 
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holds her seat, and is capable of appreciat- 
ing the value of those numerous blessings, 
of which every individual in this terrestrial 
scene has his portion ; and the more inesti- 
mable value of those hopes of everlasting 
happiness brought to light by the gospel ! 
What better argument can be offered, for 
the necessity of vigilantly guarding against 
the influence of a propensity, which, even 
in amiable minds, can produce ingratitude 
to God for all his precious benefits ? What 
greater incitement can we require, to exa- 
mine with attention what means have, in 
the order of Providence, been appointed to 
save us from the dominion of desires that 
lead to misery, and of filially extinguishing 
the corrupt principle, whose end is death ? 
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Prelimkuiry observations. Means appointed by PrO' 
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affections. Agency of attention in developing the 
flections in the infant heart. Illustrations, 



As the benefit to be derived from the dis- 
cussion of any serious and important point, 
IS not to be estimated merely by the value of 
the knowledge communicated, but by the 
tendency which it has to impel the current 
of thought into channels that lead to the 
discovery of truth, I may boldly claim the 
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reader's attention to remarks and arguments, 
that, considered in themselves, might be too 
trivial to demand regard, but which may 
nevertheless serve to introduce trains of 
thought that might not otherwise have 
Occurred. 

The subject on which I propose now to 
enter, is indeed both serious and important; 
for if the propensity to magnify the idea of 
self be inherent in our hearts, and if its tin- 
restrained operations be productive of evil 
and misery^ what more important than to 
inquire, whether any means, natural or su- 
pernatural, has been granted, for diminish- 
ing its force and counteracting its influ- 
ence? To. my mind it appears, that this 
twofold provision for remedying the evils 
produced . by the depraving propensity of 
our nature has been made ; and these shall 
be examined in the order in which they 
have now been mentioned, premising, that 
the hints which I presume to offer are given: 
in singleness of heart, not as authoritative, 
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but simply as the result of reflections long 
and seriously pursued, and of observations 
that have in my own mind produced con- 
viction. 

In pursuing this inquiry, I have not im-» 
plicitly relied on human authority, but 
have with joy, in every step as I advanced, 
perceived clearer and more decisive proofs 
of the perfect correspondence between the 
facts of which we obtain a knowledge 
by observation, and the truths promulga- 
ted for our instruction by infallible Wis- 
dom. 

It is surely to be regretted, that philo- 
sophers have so seldom availed themselves 
of the assistance derived from Scripture, in 
the study of the human mind ;— to be re- 
gretted^ on the other hand, that those most 
versant in Scripture have frequently, from 
despising the knowledge obtained by ob- 
servation and experience, been led to form 
notions respecting the nature of man, re- 
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pugnant t6 all that experience and obderr 
vation has justified. 

Such are the consequences of directing 
the attention exclusively to such objects 
as may afford support to a favourite theory, 
when presented in a certain point of view ; 
and to this purpose, it must be confessed^ 
divine revelation has been too frequently 
applied. Hence has arisen most of those 
extravagant pretensions, or absurd conclu- 
sions, with respect to human nature, which 
have from time to time been espoused, set 
forth, and defended with all the warmth of 
party-zeal, and rendered fatally instrumen- 
tal in exciting all the rancour of patty- 
aniitiosity. 

Hence has been claimed for human na- 
ture, on the one hand, a degree of purity 
and perfection, controverted by fact, and to-^ 
tally inconsistent with experience; while, 
on the other, it has been vilified and de- 
graded, its benevolent affections representor 
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ed as useless, ami all its intellectual powers 
as necessarily subservient to the spirit of 
darkness ; not merely weak and imperfect, 
but in all their operations sinful, and con-^ 
sequently hateful in the sight of God, 

Such false and exaggerated representa- 
tions of the views given in Scripture of 
man's powers and faculties, has an evident 
tendency to deter the philosophical inqui-^ 
rer from searching the sacred volumes, to 
which, if he confides in their authenticity^ 
he would naturally resort. For if we be* 
lieve that God, in ancient times, spake to 
our fathers by the prophets, and that at a 
latter period " he has spoken to us by his 
Son," we must of necessity conclude, that 
these miraculous revelations of his will 
were, in every instance, adapted to the 
powers and faculties of the beings to 
whom they were addressed. 

Every divine command, respecting what 
is to be done,' or left undone, presupposes 
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in mm i pow^r to will and to abt ; afTorcIs 
evidence, that he is not a mdre machine, 
Virfadse motions are directed by an irresis^ 
tible impulse. Every instruction, every 
precept, addressed to the understanding 
by the Author and Framer of our spirits, 
supposes in man a power to reason and 
to judge. Every exhortation to the exer- 
cise of the benevolent aifections, infers a 
knowledge. of their existence in the human 
heart ; and every reproof for having yields 
pd to the evil propensities and passions 
productive of criminal disobedience, argues 
that the principle, from which these evil 
passions and propensities proceed, is inhe« 
rent in our nature. 

And here it is worthy of remark, that 
divine revelation, which may be consider- 
ed as a super-added means of improvement 
to the human race, though addressed, in 
the first place, to the understanding, is 
evidently not designed for the cultivation 
of the intellectual faculties, but tends, 
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tfaroughouly to aid and assist the humaa 
will, in stni^ling against the dominion 
of the selfish principle, by increasing the 
influence of the benevolent afiections. If^ 
on investigating the method adopted by 
infinite Wisdom to efiect this great end^ 
we find, that he '^ to whom all hearts are 
open, to whom all desires are manifest, and 
from whom no secrets are hid," did not, by 
directing the attention to objects that ex^ 
clusively employ the intellectual facultieS| 
a£Pord to these faculties any preternatural 
means pf improvement, we may safely infeiv 
that it is not by the improvement of intel^ 
lect, nor by the exercise of reason, that the 
evil propensity of our nature is to be efFec- 
tiially controlled. 

If, on the other hand, it was by increas-^ 
ing the influence of the benevolent affec-^ 
^tionsj that the Almighty, in prosecuting the 
merciful designs of his providence, seems^ 
if we may presume thus to speak, to have 
endeavoured to repair the ravage of sin^ 
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aind to stem the lorreat of iniquity, we 
may infer, that it is by the operation of 
those affections that the evil principle of 
our nature can alone be effectually com-* 
bated. Froni the history of mankind, 
through the ages that are past ; from our 
observations on the conduct of those around 
us; and from our reflections on what passes 
in our own hearts, the inference is con- 
firmed. All experience testifying, that, in 
proportion to the degree in which the be- 
nevolent affections maintain an habitual 
ascendency in the breast, the propensity 
to magnify the idea of self is weakened 
and controlled. 

The analogy between natural and reveal- 
ed religion, the unity of design to be per- 
ceived in all the plan3 of Providence, would 
induce us a priori to conclude, that, if the 
operation of the benevolent affections are 
thus essential, some provision for their de- 
velopment and cultivation has been made 
by nature, in the original constitution of 
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the mind, adapted to the circumstances in 
which human beings are placed. That 
this is actually the case, will, without difr 
ficulty, be rendered obvious. In examin* 
ing the nature of the means allotted by 
Providence, for developing the intellectual 
powers, we perceived attention to be (as it 
were) the master-key by which they are 
successively unlocked; and as nature isi 
never lavish of means, we need not be sur- 
prised to find, that the affections are reur 
dered dependant for their development on 
the operations of the same agent. Coiir 
cerning the agency of attention, in culti- 
vatiijg the affectioi^s, some observations 
have been offered in treating of the prinT 
ciples of taste. But it is necessary to go 
farther into the subject, in order to prove 
that the benevolent affections operate just 
so far, and no farther, than as attention has 
been habitually given to the objects that 
afford them exercise; and that the degree 
in whiph they expand corresponds exactly 
to the degree in which they have thus been 
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exercised. And as no proof 6f the impar- 
tiality with which the Divine Being has 
bestowed his gifts, ought to be passed an- 
noticed, *We niay with propriety, at the 
commencement of the inquiry, observe, 
that though the degree to which the facul- 
ties and affections are to be cultivated, de* 
pends on circumstances over which the 
will of man has complete controul, the pro- 
vision made for their development is in a 
great measure placed beyond the power of 
man, and is in consequence enjoyed by all. 
Were it otherwise, were it possible for man 
to seal up the power of attention in the in- 
fant mind, so as to prevent the acquire- 
ment of ideas from the objects of percep- 
tion, and to preclude the emotions of sym* 
pathy from the object of tenderness, w6 
have good reason to believe, that man, under 
the dominion of his fellow-men, would have 
had all the faculties of his understandings 
and all the feelings of his heart, extin- 
guished. But while, in spite of the tyranny 
of his fellow-creatures, man, however lowly 
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in circumstances, enjoys the full benefit of 
the provision made by nature for expanding 
the germ of intellect, and awakening the 
sensibilities of the heart, the species xsan 
never be degraded, but must remain for 
ever essentially the same ; under every form 
of despotism, under every variety of climate, 
born heir to the inheritance of faculties and 
affections susceptible of cultivation. 

Let us now observe in what manner at- 
tention is in tlie infant mind awakened, 
and directed to objects that gradually ex- 
cite the emotions of affection. It seems, 
in the first instance, to be by physical sen- 
sation that this prime agent is set in mo- 
tion : The sensations of pain and pleasure, 
occasioned by the want, and by the sup- 
ply, of the nutriment essential to the pre- 
servation of life. During the first weeks 
of its existence, it seems to be susceptible 
only of sensation, and when completely at 
ease, shows little sign of animation. By 
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clesjfees, however, the perceptiohs are awa- 
kened, and the nurse becomes an object of 
attention; it is her voice that first soothes 
the €SLVy her tender endearments that first 
delight the heart. Sole source of all its 
circumscribed enjoyments, the little crea- 
ture clings to her bosom, as to an asylum 
* where it is certain of protectioni 

As its faculties begin to open^ other ob- 
jects attract its notice, biit it is to her ca- 
resses that it returns with ever-new delight, 
and by the sympathies which these excite, 
that the germ of affection is expanded in 
its little soul. As yet, the love which it 
feels for her is indiscriminating : It is like 
that which the inferior animals bear to- 
. wards the persons who caress and feed 
them. But when, by a little farther exer- 
cise of attention, it perceives in her tender 
care the effects of her provident kindness 
and affection, a faint emotion of gratitude 
is produced, which, by the further exercise 
of attention to the same objects, will, as I 
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have elsewhere shown, soon be rendered a 
predominant feeling in its breast;* 

By persons who hive never befen led to 
mark, with discriminating accuracy, the 

feelings of the infant heart, it is generally 

• 

supposed, that the love of children is always 
to be purchased by indulging their humours, 
or gratifying their palates. But those who 
take the trouble df observing farther, will 
be convinced^ that the emotions thus pro- 
duced are essentially different from the 
pure emotions of affection ; and that, even 
in infancy, a belief of pure and amiable 
motives in the benefactor must exist, before 
love can be excited: The attention of the 
infant must, indted, in the natural course 
of things, be directed to the kindness mani- 
fested by those who gratify his wishes, and 
supply his wants ; and the gratitude con- 
sequent on the perception of kindnesS) 

* See Letters on ihe Elementary Principles of Edtp^ 
liaftibu, Toh i. 
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will, under proper tuanageinent^ render his 
heart more and more susceptible of the 
emotions of affection. Even in infancy a 
child will naturally desire the happiness of 
those he loves, if their happiness is made 
an object of attention. ^ By attention to 
their feelings, sympathy will infallibly be 
produced ; and by its operation he will be 

impelled to " rejoice with those that re- 

# 

joice, and to weep with those that weep.*' 
Before the complete development of his in- 
tellectual powers, his sympathy will neces- 
sarily be confined to those with whom he is 
immediately connected, and who have from 
the dawn of existence been the objects of 
his attention. But as the sphere of his ob- 
servation is enlarged, and the faculties of 
his understanding are strengthened by ex- 
ercise, his attention will be directed to cer- 
tain qualities of mind ; and in proportion as 
he experiences from the operation of these 
in others an increase of happiness, he will 
learn to appreciate their excellence. The 
same qualities of kindness, generosity, for- 
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bearatice, placability, kc. which, when ex- 
hibited in the conduct of his parents, friends, 
or companions, have delighted, or gratified, 
or soothed his heart, will, when presented to 
his imagination, excite his sympathy; and 
the habitual exercise of this sympathy will, 
in every instance, be found to tend to the- 
habitual exercise of the qualities which are 
the objects of it. In the heart in which 
the affections have been thus regularly cul- 
tivated^ the ideas of justice, charity, and 
mercy, of magnanimity, fortitude, and^'all 
other qualities that are in their nature be- 
neficent, will produce emotions correspon- 
dent to^ the quality that is the object of 
contemplation.. And where sympathy in 
all or in any of these qualities is sutiicient- 
ly powerful, a tendency to these qualities 
will certainly be produced. As it is bene- 
ficent qualities that are alone capable of 
exciting affection ; and as, in every active 
exercise of such qualities, the attention 
must be directed to the state, or circum- 
stances, or feelings of others, the exercise 
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of them is obviously incompatible with the 
co-existing exercise of the selfish princi- 
ple. A man may laboi^r to extend and 
magnify th^ idea of self, by acts of charity ; 
but if the feelings of the objects he relieves 
excite hi^ sympathy, and this sympathy 
becomes habitual, the idea of self will be 
banished, and the desire to relieve triumph 
over the desire of obtaining admiration* 
The same may be observed with respect to 
all the qualities, which, from their tenden- 
cy, as promoting and diffusing happiness, 
are denominated virtues. Before they can 
have any operation in the human breast, 
they must excite its sympathy : Nor will 
casual and transient sympathy establish the 
influence of any virtuous quality in the 
heart ; it is by habitual sympathy that it is 
to be rendered an habitual motive or prin- 
ciple of action. 

If this sympathy is itself a principle of 
the mind, and, like all its other principles, 
susceptible of cultivation and improve- 
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ment, it is surely of some importance to 
inquire, at what period of life it^ may be 
cultivated to most advantage; what are 
the means to be employed in developing it ; 
and what the impediments most likely to 
obstruct its exercise ? 

Whoever puts these questions seriously 
to himself, will be at no loss for an answer. 
He will perceive, that as it is in the period 
of infancy that sympathy first operates in 
producing the emotions of affection, the 
period of infancy must be that in which 
sympathy may be most eifectually culti^- 
vated; and that its improvement can only 
be effected, by attention to the objects 
which afford it exercise. He will perceive, 
that in proportion as a child's attention has 
been directed to the kindness and affection 
he experiences from others, he will be dis- 
posed to show kindness and affection. This 
is the first result of sympathy. It will 
afterwards be produced by association, and 
be excited as often as the ideas of kindness 
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and affection are presented to his niind: 
but at f\rst, these ideas, are embodied in the 
persons of those by whom be is cherished 
and protected. Nor, though he should by 
such persons be occasionally corirected or 
coerced, will the correction check the cur* 
rent of affection. It will, on the contrary, 
by forcibly turning his attention to his own 
weakness and folly, beget humility and dis- 
trust of himself, and sorrow for the distress 
he has occasioned to those in whose love 
he has entire confidence. The sympathy 
in their feelings may thus produce an in- 
crease of affection ; and would not fail to 
have this effect, were parents, in correct- 
ing their children, never actuated by pas- 
sion or caprice. 

Thus far the provision made by nature 
for the development of the affections, is 
open alike tq all/ ^o equally is all that is 
essential to happiness disseminated by Pro- 
vidence, that by those tender endearments 
of parental love which germinate affec- 
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tion, the child of the beggar |nay have the 
sympathies of its little heart as effectually 
awakened, as the child of the monarch. 

But, in every rank and situation, the pre- 
valence of the selfisli principle in the heart 
of the parent, tends, as far as it operates, 
to destroy the effects of this merciful dis- 
pensation of Providence, and to render it 
in some measure useless. In this respect 
there is little difference between the wisp 
and the foolish, the cultivated and the un^ 
cultivated; the tendeiacy to enlarge the 
idea of self prompting to the same species 
of conduct^ whatever be the description of 
Intellect. Whenever the selfish principle 
has obtained a predominating influence in 
the parent's breast, the child will be consi- 
dered, not merely as an object of tender 
love, exciting and affording perpetual exer- 
cise to all the benevolent affections, but as 
an object so connected with the idea of 
self, as to afford means of expanding that 
idea: And whether vanity, pride, or ambi- 
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tion, be.the njling passion, that passion will 
wek its gratification through the medium 
of the creature with whom the parent con* 
siders himself to be completely identified. 

Let us examine this point a little farther, 
and we shall observe, that the vain mother 
awakens the vanity of her child, by direct- 
ing its attention to objects that afford gra- 
tification to her own vanity. Whatever be 
her rank or situation, by the admiration 
bestowed upon her child, the idea of self is 
magnified; and, consequently, no circum- 
stance that can excite pr augment this ad- 
miration is neglected. If dress or personal 
beauty be objects in which she places her 
glory, she incessantly directs the attention 
of her child to the glory he derives from 
bis fine clothes and pretty person. If she 
desires to be contemplated as identified 
with that glass in society that gives the 
law. to fashion, with what pains does she 
labour to impress the infant mind with 
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txotlons of the glory derived from a con- 
nexion with what is fashionable, and with 
a correspondent desire to obtain admiration 
by establishing the connexion. If her 
mind be superior to such paltry ambition, 
and her feelings and principles inspire her 
with a real and unfeigned desire to do good 
to her fellow-creatures, if, (and, alas ! the 
case is by no means unprecedented), if the 
desire to expand the idea of self mingles 
with her zeal to serve, — while she teachej 
her children to be charitable, she teaches 
them to be vain of the charity they bes- 
tow. Their good deeds are rendered the 
object of admiration, the perpetual theme 
of praise. In order to enhance the admi- 
ration, they are exaggerated, sometimes 
exaggerated at the expense of truth: for 
whenever the gratificatioti of the propensi- 
ty to magnify the idea of self is in question, 
the attention is so entirely absorbed by that 
object, as to render the departure from 
truth almost irresistible. 



\ 
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But is it thus that the benevolent affec* 
tions are to be cultivated ? Is it not rather 
thus, that, by the vanity of the parent^ the 
selfish principle may be made so powerfully 
to operate, as to obtain a perpetual ascend- 
ency in the heart? 

All this may doubtless be counteracted : 
Other associations may be introduced ; 
other passions may prove stronger than 
vanity, so as to render the character in 
after life very different from that to which 
the vain mother had laboured to form it. 
But that the propensity to magnify the 
idea of self, when thus stimulated into 
action, may not continue to operate, until 
it finally and effectually counteracts the 
tendency of the benevolent affections, and 
destroys their influence, will not be ques- 
tioned. 

When the selfish principle is' united with 
pride or ambition j in the minds of those 
from whom the infant is to receive his first 
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impressions, the check given to the develop- 
ment of the benevolent affections will be 
still more fatal. Some of the consequences 
arising from undefined, but early imbibed, 
notions .of an inherent superiority, have 
been pointed out in 4 former section ; where 
it was shown, that pride does not necessa-^. 
rily arise from being distinguished by the 

4 

circumstances of exalted rank, illustrious 
birth, or splendid fortune ; but from that 
expansion of the idea of self, to which the 
emotions excited by thejse circumstances 
in those around him, naturally impel the 
infant, before he is capable of comprehend- 
ing why or wherefore he is considered su- 
perior to others. This notion of superio- 
rity is, however, too gratifying to the pride 
of the parents to be repressed. It is, on 
the contrary, cherished with the utmost 
care. It is in being identified with him, 
that the child of the proud man is taught 
to glory« It thus learns to contemplate 
itself as separated and distinguished from 
its fellow-creatures. Independent of their 
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admiration or esteem, the idea of self is 
magnified in its little breast, and therefore 
of admiration or esteem it becomes com- 
pletely careless. 

Is it possible to suppose, that the bene- 
volent affections will ever, under these 
circumstances, become so operative as to 
afford any cdunteraction to the selfish prin- 
ciple? The child in whose heart pride has 
been thus grafted, must be for ever a stran- 
ger to the most pure and copioui^ sources 
of enjoyment. The happiness of others 
having never been made to him an object 
of attention, no idea of contributing to 
human felicity will ever delight his heart. 
For the sufferings of his fellow-creatures 
he will, for the same jreason, have no sym- 
pathy ; and as for the delightful emotions 
of gratitude^ they can evidently be never 
experienced by him who receives every fa- 
vour, as he has been accustomed to receive 
every kindness, as a tribute and a rights 
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Even during: the period of infancy we may 
observe, that where the affections have been 
thus suppressed, the selfish principle ope- 
rates without controui or counteraction. 
The child's efforts to enlarge the idea of 
self, ai>e indeed made without judgment, 
but they are made unremittingly, and^ from 
every triumph of self-will, obtain additional 
strength; The operation of the principle 
does, indeed, generally take its character 
from the character of those who first ek- 
cite its activity in the infant mind. Thus, 
the vain mother, by directing the attention 
of her child to the glory he derives from 
fine clothes, pretty toys,. &c. renders the 
gratification of the selfish principle depen- 
dent on admiration. The proud, by direct- 
ing his attention to the circumstances that 
mark his superiority in wealth or station, 
prompts him to. expand the idea of self, by 
notions of inherent difference between him 
and his fellow-creatures; which is increased 
by the subserviency of others to his will, 
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so as to render that subserviency essential 
to his gratification* 

It is evident, that in these instances the 
conduct of the parent, which has thus ex- 
cited the operation of the selfish principle 
in the heart of the child, is pure self-indul- 
gence. It is the fruits of the selfish prin- 
ciple in her own lieart. She awakens the 
vanity of her child by what affords grati- 

r 

fication to her own vanity. She permits 
him to annoy, torment, or tyrannize over 
others, because, as identijGed with him, she 
enjoys the triumph thus obtained over their 
wills ; and she cherishes in him the inso- 
lence of pride, as serving to mark the right 
derived from her, to pre-eminence and dis- 
tinction. But the misguided parent does 
not get leave to counteract the designs of 
Providence with impunity. By the mm^- 
diate and inevitable consequences^ the Al- 
mighty calls her to reflect on the future 
and more important consequences that will 
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follow her persisting in a mode of conduct, 
which has tended to lessen the power of the 
benevolent affections, and to increase the 
influence of the seMsh principle in\he breast 
of her child. The vindictive and malignant 
passions consequent on the indulgence of 
the selfish propensity, early begin to operate 
on the teniper; and by that law of our 
nature, which it is impossible for parents 
to counteract, the child suffers the misery 
appointed by Providence, as the punish- 
ment of such tempers and dispositions. 
Thus the selfish gratification of the parent 
is, even at this early period, visited and 
punished in tlie person of her child. 

The different degrees |n jwhich men seem 
to be susceptible of those tender sympathies 
on which the happiness of social life so 
much depends, is frequently considered as 
constitutional : and that some minds may 
not be endowed by nature with a greater 
portion of sensibility than others, I am 
little inclined to question. But when we 
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see, tbat in almost every instance in which 
we know the sympathetic affections to 
have been early cultivated, they continue 
to operate to the latest period of life ; and 
that, in almost every instance in which 
their cultivation has hten neglected, they 
exert but feeble influence, and frequently 
are never seen to operate at all, we must 
conclude, that the difference observable 
may, in most cases, be fairly ascribed to 
education. 

. By education the attention is directed 
to certain objects, and classes of objects, 
adapted to the various faculties of the un- 
derstanding; and by education the ideas of 
good Or evil are associated with such of 
these objects of attention, as possess quali- 
ties capable of exciting in us any modifica- 
tion of love or aversion. 

Where^ therefore, attention has been di- 
rected to the qualities of the heart, those 
qualities that are in their nature amiable 
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and beneficial, will not be long viewed 
with indifference ; they will excite in the 
mind not only complacency, but affection. 
Where, on the contrary, the attention has 
never been directed to these qualities, and 
where ho idea of good has been attached 
to them, they will be no farther objects of 
regard than as they can be rendered useful 
to the individual. As life advances, the 
judgment may learn to discern and appre* 
ciate them, but they will not produce 
esteem; for esteem is not purely an act of 
the understanding, it is a mingled act of 
the understanding and of the affections. 

By the person whose heart has never been 
taught tp love moral excellence, merit may 
be understood and approved, but the ap- 
probation will be too cold and inefficient 
to counteract the operation of the selfish 
principle. By him whose love, from being 
habitually exercised, is easily excited on 
the appearance of what is amiable, while 
his judgment remains, for want of cultiva* 
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tion, tardy and defective, the value of every 
amiable quality will be so far over-rated^ as 
to expose his heart to many wounds of dis- 
appointment. But, as the strength of judg- 
ment is progressive, increasing with the in- 
crease of exercise, and improved by expe- 
rience, while the affections, if pot early cul- 
tivated, become dormant or obtuse; there 
can be no hesitation in pronouncing the 
inconvenience arising from their excess, to 
be trivial, in comparison of the levil attend- 
ing their annihilation. 

If, therefore, the affections are only to 
be cultivated by attention to such objects 
as are calculated to excite and exercise 
them, it must be considered as s^n inesti- 
mable benefit, to h^ve had the mind: in a 
manner necessarily directed towards such 
objects in early life ; not merely during 
the period of infancy only, but through 
the successive periods of childhood and 
youth. It is thus alone that the heart c^n 
he effectually opened, and rendered capable 
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of cooperating with the understanding; 
a circumstance of more importance than 
seems to have been generally imagined. 
Were its importance clearly understood or 
duly weighed, we should see parents and 
teachers as anxious to cultivate in the 
hearts of children the feelings of love, and 
gratitude, and tenderness, as to imbue their 
minds with knowledge, or adorn them with 
accomplishments. But, unfortunately, as 
the cultivation of the affections forms no 
part, of the common ritual of education, it 
is left . dependant on circumstances which 
do not necessa:rily occur to all, and which, 
indeed, do seldom occur to any but those 
inmiddling station. The consequences are 
such as might reasonably be expected. The 
circumstances in which the higher and the 
lower ranks are placed being equally unfa- 
vourable to the cultivation of the aflFec- 
tions, the sentiments in which the affec- 
tions and the understanding mingle, are 
seldom known to either. 
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The greater cultivation of intellect in the 
one class than in the other, makes in this 
respect no difference. The only advantage 
enjoyed by a man of cultured mind over 
the uncultured, when neither have had the 
sympathies of the heart improved by habi- 
tual exercise, consists merely in being more 
capable of discerning the value of certain 
moral qualities. But if these ({ualities ex- 
cite in him no affection, is there no reason 
to apprehend, that if they are qualities in 
which he is himself deficient, the desire of 
magnifying the idea of self may rnterpose 
to influence his judgment? Though virtue 
may, in general, be the object of his appro- 
bation, is it probable that he will acknow- 
ledge that virtue to exist in any with whom 
the idea of self is not connected? What 
then becomes of that boasted superiority of 
judgment, which is supposed to confer on 
him such a manifest advanta^ ? The un- 
educated of the lower ranks cannot, indeed, 
appreciate the qualities that are the proper 
objects of esteem; when these qualities have 
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never been the objects of their attention ; 
and when they are left destitute of religi- 
ous instruction, there is little chance that 
their attention should ever be thus direct- 
ed. But even where they are capable of 
discerning and approving the qualities of 
justice, sincerity/ generosity, &c. the uncul- 
tivated state of their affections prevents 
their feeling any esteem for those in whose 
conduct these qualities are conspicuous. 
It is by selfish considerations alone, that 
they are impelled to love or to hate, to 
praise or to censure. And when excep- 
tions to this occur, when persons in hum- 
ble life evince a regard for qualities that 
are the proper objects of esteem, inde- 
pendently of all considerations of personal 
interest, we may generally trace to the cul* 
tivation of the affections in early life, the 
cause of this exception, ♦ 
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Correspondence helween the degree of attention hestow' 
ed, and the degree of sympathy produced, illus- 
trated. Theory of Mr A. Smith. Paternal affec- 
tion. Examples. 

The mistaken notion, so generally enter- 
tainedyof the spontaneous development and 
spontaneous operation of the aiSections, has 
been productive of great and serious evils. 
Viewing the affections as intuitive, or in- 
stinctive, the cultivation of them has by 
some been deemed unnecessary ; by others, 
considered as impracticable. 

As it is of importance to correct a mis- 
take whose consequences are so injurious, 
I shall endeavour to collect, within a nar- 
Tow compass, such proofs of the exact cor- 
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respondence between the manner and de- 
gree in which the affections operate^ and 
the manner and degree in which tj>e atten- 
tion has been directed to the objects of 
affection, as may serve to throw some light 
upon the subject. 

The love which near relations usually 
bear to each other being that which is most 
comnjonly ascribed to natural instinct, de- 
mands our first consideration. In the re- 
marks concerning it I am anticipated by a 
venerable philosopher, who justly observes, 
that " in some tragedies and romances we 
mfeet with many beautiful and interesting 
scenes, founded upon what is called the 
force of blood,, or upon the wonderful af- 
fection which near relations are supposed 
to conceive for one another, even before they 
know that they have any such connexion.' 
This force of blood, however, I am afraid, 
exists nowhere but in tragedies and ro- 
mances. Even in tragedies and romances 
it is never supposed to take place between 
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any relation8, but those who are naturally 
bred up in the same house ; between pa- 
rents and children, between brothers and 
sisters. To imagine any such mysterious 
afFection between cousins, or even between 
aunts or uncles, and nephews and nieces, 
would be too ridiculous." It is afterwards 
observed, that ^* the earliest friendships, 
the friendships which are^ naturally con- 
tracted when the heart is most susceptible 
of that feeling, are those among brothers 
and sisters." Tq this I willingly subscribe; 
but it does not appear to me so evident, 
that the fact is sufficiently accounted for 
by the arguments which follow. 

^' Their good agreement,'' continues Dr 
Smith, '^ is, while they remain in the same 
family, necessary tor its tranquillity and 
happiness. They are capable of giving 
more pleasure or pain to one another, than 
to the greater part of other people. Their 
situation renders their mutual sympathy 
of the utmost importance to their common 
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happiness." All this^ it may be observed, 
applies with equal force to every descrip- 
tion of connexion subsisting between those 
who arc members of the same family. The 

• 

good agreement of aunts, and uncles, and 
cousins, and pupils, and friends, when mem- 
bers of the same family, being no less ne- 
cessary for its tranquillity and happiness, 
than the good agreement between brothers 
and sisters. 

If this necessity for good agreement, and 
a consideration of the importance of mu- 
tual sympathy, be productive of affection, 
it must operate alike on all who are con- 
vinced of its importance. But this convic-, 
tion cannot take place, before experience 
has enlightened the judgment; and there- 
fore at an early age can afford no motive to 
' mutual forbearance, still less to mutual af- 
fection. An additional cause is therefore 
assigned. It is observeid, that the same 
situation, by obliging them to accommodate 
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to one another, reQcIers that sympathy 
more habitual, and thereby more lively, 
more distinct, and more determinate.". The 
very circumstance of being compelled to 
accommodate to. one another, may however 
produce very opposite effects ; and will 
only be found to generate and increase mu- 
tual sympathy, accqrding as the attention 
has been directed to the qualities that, are 
objects of affection. For, let us ask, do 
brothers and sisters, though brought up 
under the same roof, always live in perfect 
harmony, and exhibit decisive prpofs of 
that affection for each other, which, as Dr 
Smith observes, " is in reality nothing but 
habitual smypathy ?" If we are,. as I appre- 
hend we must be, compelled to admit, that 
there is, in this respect, a great difference 
to be observed betwixt the children of one 
family and the children of another, we 
must infer, that it is not merely by asso- 
ciating together, that fraternal love is to 
be produced. 
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When, by the selfishness and ifolly of 
patents and nurses, the attention of chil- 
dren is early and habitually directed to ob- 
jects which afford gratification to the sel- 
fish principle ; each little heart will be so 

■ 

intent on the gratification of its own self- 
will, as to regard with jealousy and anger, 
those by whom it is frequently opposed 
and thwarted. Its attention will be habi- 
tually directed to the petty injuries it re- 
ceives from the brothers and sisters with 
whom it is doomed to associate ; and thus, 
whatever, under more judicious manage- 
ment, would have contributed to the joy 
and amusement of the whole group, is 
. converted into a cause of wrangling, and 
quarrel, and alterca.tion. • How is fraternal 
affectioiV under such circumstances to have 
birth? If children who have lived together 
in • infancy, in perpetual discord, exhibit 
proofs of affection for each other in after 
life, we should probably, could we trace 
it to its source, find the affection they pro- 
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fess, to be indeed no other than a modifi- 
cation of the selfish principle. The idea 
of the near connexion which subsists be- 
tween ^them, binds them to each other, 
and connects the interests of each with 
the idea of self, in the breasts of all the 
brothers and sisters of the same family. 
They are objects through which the idea 
of self is enlarged, or through which it 
may be mortified ; and, in the true spirit 
of party, each considers himself bound to 
support the other, for the advancement of 
his own glory. Examples of this arc by 
no means rare. They indeed occur so fre^ 
quently, that by those who are acquainted 
with the world, the man would be derided 
as romantic, who supposed, that the fa- 
mily of a "great personage, though known 
to entertain for him sentiments of con* 
tempt and aversion, would not espouse his 
cause, in preference to the cause of huma- 
nity and justice. 



■ 
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We need seek no better proof, that the 
sympathy which originates in the selfish 
principle, produces consequences directly 
opposite to those which are produced by 
the habitual exercise of the benevolent af- 
fections. For the habitual exercise of these 
pure affections, an ample field is opened 
within the range of the domestic circle; 
but if the selfish and vindictive passions 
have been introduced, they will there like- 
wise have an opportunity of being fre- 
quently exercised ; and if they obtain as- 
cendency, will render all the advantages 
naturally resulting from social intercourse 
abortive. 

One or other of these results will follow, 
according as the parents have directed the 
attention of their children to objects cal* 
culated to exdite the tender sympathies of 
the heart, or to afford gratification to the 
passions connected with the selfish prin- 
ciple ; and this again will depend on the 
degree in which the propensity to enlarge 
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I 

the idea of self operates in the parent s 
bosom. Where the pious and benevolent 
affections have obtained an ascendency in 
their hearts, their children will be endear- 
ed to each other, by having their attention 
habitually directed to the happiness they 
derive from, and communicate to, the asso- 
ciates of their infancy. By attention to 
their feelings, they will early learn to sym- 
pathize in their pains and pleasures; and 
acquire the invaluaWe h^bit of sacrificing 
or restraining the impulses of self-will, 
when it interposes with the enjoyment of 
those in whose happiness they have been 
taught to participate. Can anyone doubt, 
that the habitual exercise thus given to the 
affections will not tend to increase their 
influence, and produce a salutary effect 
upon the future character ? Is it possible 
to behold a family thus brought up, with- 
out feeling an emotion of gratitude to the 
benign Father of the human race, for hav- 
ing ordained, that in family affection, the 
purest source of human happiness, a provi- 
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siJtkn should be made for the difFiisioii of all 
those virtues which are essential to the 
happiness^ and well^bdtig of society ! 

Nor is it on the diildreti alone that the 
result of an. early attention to objects of 
sympathy is prodiiqlive i of. beneficial con- 
sequences. ' :. 

'* Some feelings are io mortals given 

*' Witb less of earth in them than heaven: 

'* Aiid if there be a human tter, 

''From passionV dross riefine^ alUi clear^ 

*V A tear no limpid and v> meek.^ 

'Mt Mrould not stain an angel's cheek — 

" ^is that which pious fathers shed 

*' Upon a duteous daughter's head f^ 

■ ':■ : . >'' ■ ... . . ■ . 

This.efFuatpn of paternal tenderness is 
the language of a heart in which the affec- 
tions have been habituf^ily exercised ; and^ 
when the most amiable sympathies of the 
heart are thus habitual, the result is so 
fkvourable to the dispositions^ that we na^ 

I ., - 

♦ Scott, Lady of the Lake. 
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turally expect of a good father, that he 
should be a good master, a good neigh* 
hour, and a good citizen. Nor would our 
expectations, if the affections have been 
really exercised, prove fallacious. 

, ■ ■ • ^ i ' 

V 

But a man may be very fond of his chil- 
dren, without exercising in that fondness 
ally of the benevolent affections. His 
fondness for them may, on the contrary, 
a;fford exercise to other feelings besides 
those of pure sympathy and afiecUpn ; a 
circumstance that invariably takes place 
when the selfish principle predominates. 
In that case we may usually observe, that 
parental fondness, instead of softening the 
heart, and rendering it more prone to sym- 
pathy, tends to increase the force and ope- 
ration of the malignant passions. Tathe 
effects of these, even the objects of his 
love are exposed, as often as they create 
any obstacle to the » gratification of the 
governing propensity. Thus : The man 
who has been accustomed to view his 
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daughter^ as affording, the means of extend- 
ing'the idcai of self, by gratifying his vani- 
ty, pride, oir ambition, exhibits proofs of 
the most passionate fondness, so long as 
she is instrumental in promoting the desire 
of his heart; so long as she promises to 
gratify his self-love, his attachment con- 
tinues in force; but no sooner does, she 
threaten to wound the passion that predo- 
minates, or refuse to gratify it in the man- 
ner he points out, than he is ready to cast 
her from his heart, and, perhaps, instead of 
such tears as angels may be supposed to 
shed, pours on her hapless head a torrent 
of bitterest imprecations ! 

If pride be the habitual inmate of his 
b6som, his resentment will be interminable. 
His child, in consulting only her own hap- 
piness, has snapped asunder the one only tie 
by which he had been bound to her, and 
in which all his fondness had originated. 
From the moment that she ceased to aug- 
ment the idea of self in his breast, she 
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ceased to be his, Shg hot only became an 
alien to his afTections^ but, as having l:>ec^ 
the means of diminishing, or (^attempting 
to diminish the tdek of self/ beeame the 
natural object of his hatred.* 

This is no exaggerated representation of 
the result of that species of parental love, 
which is ptoducedy not by attention to the 
circumstances ot qualities that are proper* 
ly the objects of affection, but to the cir- 
cumstances and qualities which may be 
-converted into the means of enlarging thfe 
idea of self ^ 

In the partial and extravagant fondness 
which mothers sometimes evince tq wards 
their sons, evident marks of the same priis^ 
ciple are often visible. Where the love 
which a mother is supposjsd invariably t(> 
feel for her oflRsprihg, arises not froih an at- 
tention to those circumstances in tb^ in- 
fant state, which naturally excite a tender 
sympathy, but merely from the necessary 
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connexion of. the idea of self with the 
beings to whom .she has, given birth, her 
affection will follow the course of her pre- 
vious associations, and these will probably 
lead her to give her sons the preference. 
By connecting^ through the medium of her 
s^n» the idea; of self with the idea of all the 
power and glory which she expects him here* 
after to enjoy^ her notions of self are magni- 
fied, and the. being who promises her this 
gratification becomes, of course^ the prime 
object of her attention. This increased at- 
tention discovers to her a thousand endear:- 
ingdharms, which seem to her to be peculiar 
to the chi Id who engrosses al I her ten derness, 
but of whichy in reality, he has no greater 
portion than other childreniof the same age ; 
But^ as belonging to the being with which 
she has particularly identified herself, these 
chahna are; h^rs ; and, in contemplating 
them, the idea of self dilates, so much, as to 
render the dimioution of it excruciating : 
she therefcH^ shuts her eyes to the faults 
of het darlings as these could not he seen 
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or acknowl^ged witliout a sensible morti- 
fication. She indulges all the passions and 
caprices of the present moment, not because 
she is incapable of perceiving the effect 
produced upon the temper and disppsi^ 
tions, but because her attention is never 
directed to these, but absorbed in the con* 
temptation of the qualities and properties 
from which the selfish principle anticipates 
a complete gratification. Unconscious, 
however, of the principle by which she is 
actuated, she ascribes all her indiscreet in- 
dulgence to the excess of maternal ten<kr- 
ness, and, by one of the flattering delusions 
of vanity, persuades herself, that, were all 
mothers endowed with the same portion of 
affection, all would, like her, be foolish in 
their fondness. Nor is it till ingratitude 
has stung her heart, that she, too late, be- 
comes convinced of her fatal error. This 
circumstance is finely illustrated in Miss 
Baillie's tragedy of Rayner, in the scene 
between the Countess Zaterloo and her 
son; a scene which I recommend to the 
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perusal of every mother, who is, like the 
good ^Id Countess, - 

" Selfish in her fondness.^ 

Such tragical catastrophes are, happily, 
in the common course of events, of rare 
occurrence. But, were the scenes of private 
life laid open to bur view, and the horrors 
of death-bed remorse exposed to our con- 
templation, weliave little reason to doubt, 
considering head-strong passions as the 
natural result of early, senseless, and^ex- 
treme indulgence, that feelings have some- 
times i>een expressed not 4insimilar to those 
of Zaterloo, who, when overwhelmed by 
the misery of guilt, exclaims, 

'' Tben curaed be my mother's early cares! 
*^ Would thou bad'st lifted up my tn/ant form^ 
'^ And dadied it on the stones ! I had not lived — 
'' I had not liv^ to curse thee for thy piins.'' 

But it is not from the operation of the 
selfish principle in the minds of parents 
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only, that children are doomed to suiB^r: 
If born to rank and fortune, they are, fwm 
their very entrance into the world, beheld 
as objects that may he rendered subservient 
to the gratification of that prificiplei m the 
hearts of all connected with- them.) The 
more illustrious their birth, and the more 
exalted their, future destiiiaticHi^ so much 
the more powerfully does ; the dei^ire to en- 
large the idea of self> impel all who have im- 
mediate access ta their presence,; to mag- 
nify and .extol the bteuty, grace, wiadom^i 
&c. of the beings with whom they> so readt^ 
ly idientify themselves. Thus, pri&desjurho 
happen to dieat^ an eiarly period of life^ are 
always spoken of as prodigies. The flat- 
tering eulogiuip falls harmless on the tomb; 
but had these wonderful epitomes of vir- 
tue and talents lived to reach matutity, the 
effects produced by flattery wo^ld, in all 
probability, have been evinced in their 
copduct. The philosopher who infornied 
his illustrious pupil, that there was no royal 
road to geometry, might have added, that 
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there "was HOI royal <rpad to ady of^the vip^ 
t4ics of ' the heart ; that i the affections of 
the heart WGse the result of habitual 83011^ 
]nUiiy, and sympathy the result of attend 
tidn to / qualities : naturally pfoduotive of 
4SinQtioii. f • 

Whatever be the situation of the indivir 
duaV the afiections thaf are not thus eaceD- 
^bed will have' but a>feeble h^uenceiiniiis 
hearty whatever-he the pains bestowedon 
the cultivation of his . understanding. It 
ia difficult, on this -stibject, to convey 'my 
seat|ments without prolixity; but I have 
4BO often observed parents : ito be ^prone to 
place' a greater dependence on the future 
oiltivatioB .of the xeasoBing powers, for 
count^iraotii^ oth^ pernidsoiyus .effects of 
Resent i mdJiagement^ that I canpot avorid 
alhiding to the argionents ^tbey offer^ I 
shall ^ however^ only tieqpiesii >t^ tbey who 
thiis profe&s^tO'Tely;on the all^isufficfency 
of: reason, would ask themselves, hotv far 
th»y give proofe of its effieacy/jand> of its 
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power to controul the present impulse ? Is it 
according to the dictates of reason to implant 
and foster by indulgence, passions and dis- 
positions, which, if permitted to " grow 
mth the growth, and strengthen with the 
strength," must prove inimical to the hap- 
piness of the remainder of life? If they, 
in order to gratify the propensity to self- 
indulgence, are impelled to act contrary to 
the dictates of redbon, on what ground do 
they Test their confidence in the; power of 
reason, as being equal to the controul of 
any habitual inclinatton in the minds of 
their children ? To the eye of reason, the 
present moment, or present hour, or pre- 
sent day, noust appear what it really is, a 
trifling portion of tbe child's existence ; 
and the happiness of it, consequently, of 
small importance, compared with the hap- 
piness of years ; even allowing the parent's 
views of happiness to be confined within 
the narrow Ihnits of the present life. Let 
it extend to a state of happiness or misery 
beyond the grave ; that happiness or mise- 
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ry, to be essentially affected by the nature 
of the dispositions and affections habitually 
exercised ; and reason will certainly deter- 
mine^ that, admitting the. injurious conse- 
quences to be only probable, the probabi- 
lity of them must, at all events, far out- 
weigh the gratification of a moment ! 

But, besides the plea that is founded on 
a confidence of the all-powerful influence 
of reason, ' the plea of feeling will be urged 

. as an ample apology for that injudicious 
conduct, which, by giving scope to the ope- 

' ratipns of the selfish principle in the infant 
mind, prevents the development and growth 
of the affections. If, however, these feel- 
ings should, on examination, appearoiriy to 
operate in proportion as we have identified 
oursdves with the object,- whose transient 
uneasiness occasions pain insupportable to 
our imaginations, the plea must be rejected 
as founded on selfishness. When parental 
feelings have this foundation, all ideas cxf 
happiness center in self. The happiness 
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of the child IS then; out of Uie question ; it 
is aeif-indulgence, and self-gratification^ 
that profenpjta the line: of conduct invaria- 
bly pursued^. To give to this the name of 
love, is ; a perversion of terms. It is the 
colouring of self-deceit, and self-delusion; 
To sacrifice the retal and permanent happi- 
ness of the child, to the present gratifica- 
tion. of the parent, is not love, but cruelty ; 
and siicK it will appear to every person who 
has ^iven to the subject a due considera- 
tion. Were I to speak fropi my own fpel^ 
iags^ I should confess that I have frequents 
ly^ on flyeeing the selfish and vindictive pas- 
sions produced aiid cherished in th^ inind 
of an in&nty by a parch t's self-indulgence, 
experienced sensations very similar to those 
I should have felt, on witnessing tiiedis- 
locatioti of a i tender limb, or the adminis- 
tration of a dose of poison^ 

Exan^ples of this kind, however, do not 
byany mean3 tend to-thrdw a doubt on 
the merciful designs of Providence, in ren- 
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dering thettiind^ temper, and disposrhioii 
of tb^ child, in so great ?i degree dependent 
on the mind/ temper, and disposition of 
thic parient; 

Were it not for the ascendency of thc^ 
selfish prindple, tiiat attention to the child 
which is demanded by its helpless state, 
would necessarily produce lover and tov6 
would as necessarily render a desire of thd 
happinesb of the beloved object paramount. 
Wh6n. the' prbduction: of happiness engages 
the attention^ the n^ion of happiness will 
not be ciTCiimlscribed within the narrow 
limits of the present hour; nm* will it fail 
to enlarge the' operation of all the benevo* 
leht afSsctiotts, jn the breast of him who is 
intenton promoting the well-being <^ crea* 
tures; who, however nearly connected with 
him, hdte an existfenee separate and distinct 
from hie. .Thtis; in parental fondnesb, as well 
as in this circumstances of the infant state, 
hais the Almighty Disposer of our destiny 
ordained ai]L ample provision for the det^e*^ 
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}opxnent and cultivation of the s^eotions^ 
on whose pervading and abiding influence 
the happiness of the individual, and of so^ 
ciety, are rendered almost completely de- 
pendant. 

It is extremely unsentimental to suppose^ 
that parental tenderness can beexpd*ienced 
by any but a parent. But, in inquiries of 
this nature, facts have more authority than 
(Sentiment; and if we refer to these, we 
shall, from our own individual observation, 
be furnished with ample proofs, how entire* 
ly the feelings of parental tenderness cor- 
respond to the degree in which those cir- 
cumstahces and qualities which call it forth 
in the breasts of parents, have engaged the 
attention. People may spend their lives 
among children, without ever having expe- 
rienced for the infants by whom thidy are 
surrounded, one tender emotion, of love, 
or pity, or hope, or admiration. But this 
can never happen, when the qualities that 
naturally excite these emotions have been 
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objects of attention. It is to the qualities 
that, by requiring perpetual watchfulness^ 
occasion them perpetual trouble, that the 
attention of persons.who Imve the care of 
children is most frequently directed ; and> 
by whichy if the affections have not b^en 
previously cultivated, it will be absorbed. 
Teachers who have to work against nature, 
In forcing application at a period when the 
buoyant spirits cannot easily be controlled, 
incessantly fix their thoughts on the quali- 
ties which present the most formidable ob^ 
stacles. to their views. When this happens, 
children being considered by the teacher 
merely as the tools with which he is to 
work, the implements he is to use for the . 
purpose of obtaining ;bread, it is superfluous 
to observe, that the emotions produced from 
the intercourse will seldom be those of sym- 
pathy; and that, consequently^ a person of 
this description, may pass his whole life with 
children, without experiencing in the course 
of it one feeling of parental tenderness. 
The teacher may, nevertheless) perform his • 

9 
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duity to tbe full exttot ; for tibougb the ob-^ 
jects of Jm care foe not to htm objects, of 
aifbction, he may have judgiBieiit to discern^' 
and steadiness to persevere in that litie of 
conduct, which tends ultimately to ppodiice 
in them the best efifects. They will in thifit 
case* suffer fair less from the mere absieticie; 
of afibcticm^ than they ^s/affet from that 
overweaning fondn^s which originates, not 
in pure- ond disinterested love^ but in tfa€^ 
propensity to maignify the idea of self, by 
idoliziiig that with which it is mpst un^cjui* 
Vocally ccmnected. This,^^ hdwev^f, ^ordc^ 
no irg^ment of the inutility of the affieo 
tions : It only proves^ that a d^ctihsym^ 
pathy or sensibility doe» not so c^rtaittly^ 
prevent the attention from being directed} 
to the end which educatiodii is intended t6 
acoomplisby as the operation of the selfish> 
principle does« But we are not hence ^ to ; 
in&r^ that l^ose who i are intrusted with 
the care of children^ whether servants or 
teadiers^ would not in either instance be 
tnore compfteni to the disch&rge of the^ 

3 
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task assigned them, for having their liearts 
susceptible of a parental tenderness for the 
objects of their care. By teachers tof this 
description only, can the infant mind receive 
impressions favourable to the free and full 
^velopment of all its faculties ; for where 
the sympathies of the heart have not been 
encouraged to expand, no cultivation of 
the understanding will have power to ren- 
der the character eminently great or good* 

If a susceptibility of the emotions of 
affection be thus essential, not only to the 
parent, but to those who are to assist him 
in the care and instruction of his offspring, 
hard indeed would be the fate of youth, did 
tenderness depend solely on instinct. In 
the animal creation, indeed, the wisdom of 
the Creator has provided for the preserva- 
tion of each particular species, by implant- 
^ing in the parent a powerful instinct, which 
not only impels to the care and preserva^- 
tionof the infant offspring, but directs, 
with unerring certainty, to the means by 

VOL. II. R 
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which it is to be cherished and preserved. 
When the care of the mother only is requi- 
site, the mother only is endowed with in- 
stinctive tenderness i but where, as in many 
of the feathered tribes, it requires the un- 
remitting assiduity of 'b6th parents to pro- 
'cure the necessary aliment for the helpless 
young, the impulsive instinct is bestow- 
ed in an equal degree on both parcf'nts. 

r 

Throughout the whole tribe, or species, the 
instinct operates with equal force. It has 
thus operated in each successive genera- 
tion, from the creation of the species ; and 
will thus continue invariably to operate^ 
till the world itself, and all that it inhabits, 
shall be dissolved. It will not be asserted, 
that any thing similar to this is exhibited 
in the human species. 

The appearance of infancy, denoting 
feebleness that calls for aid, and helpless* 
ness that demands protection, is indeed 
powerfully calculated to excite emotions 
of compassion and tenderness in the heart 
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of: the spectator; and wherever these affec- 
tions have any influence, the ideas inspired 
by the sight of infant innocence will not 
fail to bring them into action. But when 
there is a consciousness, that the assistance 
and protection required by the helpless 
being is supplied by others, the attention 
•will be cursory, the emotion transient. 
This is observed to be generally the case 
with men, as it is but seldom that even the 
most affectionate father pays much atten- 
tion to his infant during the first weeks of 
its existence^ nor till it begins to show the 
;first signs of intellect, in taking notice of 
surrounding objects.. He feels, indeed, a 
consciousness of a sort of extended exist- 
ence, in the idea of having given life to a 
new being; and if he be a good man, a 
circumstance which at once enlarges the 
sphere of his duties and enjoyments, will 
not fail to move and dilate his heart. The 
preservation and safety of his child will be 
An object of solicitude; but until the in- 
&nt has been personally an object of at- 
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tention, it will only be an object of his 
care and benevolence, not of his individual 
love. ^ 

With the mother the case is far diffeFent. 
The demand it made on her attention be* 
fore it saw the light, excited sensations of 
tenderness, which, at first sight of the liv- 
ing being to whom she has given birth, 
swell to rapture. If she performs, to its 
full extent, a mother's duty, in the rearing 
of her infant offspring, her attention to it, 
during the first weeks of its existence, 
must be great and unremitting; and this 
must inevitably give birth to that para<- 
mount affection, which we are so apt to 
consider as an operation of instinct. Sup 
posing both parents to be equally suscep- 
tible of affection, we have here a clear de- 
monstration of a cause sufficient to account 
for the stronger affection of the mother, in 
the first period of infancy, without having 
recourse to conjecture, concerning a hidden 
and mysterious principle, in order to ac* 
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count for the phenomena. Should any 
particular event or ckcumstance alter the 
situation x^ the parties, so as to make the 
care of the infant necessarily devolve upon 
the father, there is no doubt that the atten- 
tion thus excited/ would produce in him 
precisely the same effects that we see it 
produce in the breast of the mother. This 
is not unfrequent in the lower walks of 
life; and a particular instance of it occurs 
to niy recollection, attended with circum- 
stances so peculiar, that I shall be pardoned 
for stating the case in full. 

A young man, who had received a goed 
education from respectable parents, (who 
were cottagers on the estate of a gentle- 
man of my acquaintance,) and bred to the 
business of a ship-rcarpenter, married a 
young woman, to whom he was so muqh 
attached, that, not able to bear the thoughts 
pf se;paration, he would accept of novem- 
ployment7 but on the terms of carrying his 
wife along .with him on the voyage. On 
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these conditions he was engaged on bpatd' 
a merchantman, I know not ft)f how lottg 
a tim^ ; but at length it unfortunately h^p^ 
pened that his poor wife died in child-bed/ 
on the coast of Africa, from whence the 
ship was to proceed to America, and he, of 
course, was obliged to continue with hei* 
until the voyage was completed. 



) 



His wife expired ; but that the new-boru 
infant did not share his mother^s fate, may,' 
in such circumstances, 3eem surprising. 
There was no female on board to do th^ 
offices of nurse ; neither was there cow, nor 
goat, to afford a supply of proper nourish- 
ment. But the tender care of the ibiid 
father. proved sufficient: Nor to him alone 
was the helpless innocent an object of 
anxiety. £very sailor on board the vessel 
participated in his solicitude. The ibhild 
became an object of attention, and cons^* 
quently an object of affection, to theiii all. 
They contrived, by pounding the hard bis» 
cuit, and steeping it in weak grog, to make 
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a sort of pap, which, if not very delicate, 
proved, by its effects, to be very nutritious ; 
for the little creature grew, and throve, 
and prospered. Whatever could be done 
of the carpenter's work by others, was 
cheerfully undertaken by his shipmates; 
and when he was inevitably engaged on 
duty, his office of nurse was supplied with 
diligence and alacrity. 

The little nursling, thus fondled and che- 
rished by the honest tars, was, before the 
end of the voyage, so endeared to their 
hearts, that, '^ albeit unused to the melting 
mood," there was not one among the crew 
that did not mingle tears with the parting 
embrace. The father's description of his 
own feelings were truly affecting, and afr 
forded a convincing proof at what an early 
period the attention he was compelled to 
bestow on his child, had produced the 
yearnings of parental tenderness. He had, 
however, his reward; for the child, who 
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was, when I saw hina, about four years of 
age, was uncommonly stout and promising. 

But to return from this digression to the 
ordinary course of the parental affections 
in amiable characters, who have the wis- 
dom to seek for happiness in the calm ea<^ 
joyments of domestic life. — Where childreR 
are reared under the domestic roof, as soon 
as the infant acquires sufficient strength to 
sit up in arms, and exhibits some symp- 
toms of delight on being exercised, or 
placed within view of objects that attract 
its notice, it engages a portion of the fa-^ 
ther's attention, which, as it increases, pro- 
duces an increase of tender love. The 
more he indulges in these endearing ca- 
resses, and the more vigilantly he attends 
to ail the indications of pain and pleasure, 
of desire and aversion, in the just dawning 
mind, the deeper will affection strike root 
in his heart. It will no longer be of the 
nature of a transient emotion, but habitual 
and permanent. 
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When the two parents are united in 
heart and in mind, as well as in destiny^ 
the affection to the children must ^e in- 
evitably enhanced by association ; and, by 
the same association, the attachment to the 
mutual offspring will augment the force 
and tenderness of conjugal love. A desire 
to promote the happiness of the beings im 
whom the heart is thus interested, will 
render their happiness a prime object of 
attention ; and the habit of sacrificing to 
this consideration all the gratifications of 
the selfish principle, must obviously tend 
toiessen the influence of the selfish pro- 
pensity, and impose a perpetual check ou 
its operation. 

Thus, in that first law of God, by which 
man was bound to the partner of his bo- 
som in indissoluble union, we see the fir$t 
provision made by Providence for counter- 
acting that impulse to enlarge the idea of 
self, which gives birth to all the evil pas- 
sions. When the bond is knit in love, each 
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is to each a second self; but the indulgence 
thus given to the desire of enlarging that 
idea only tends, in this instance,, to in- 
crease the operation of the benevolent afr. 
fections. ; i ; :. ,. . , 

When these affections have their proper 
influence in the hearts of the wedded pair, 
their conduct to their offspring will be cal- 
culated, not only to develop, but to cherish 
in them, affections of the same amiable 
class. The real and p.ermanent happiness 
of their children being to them a prime 
object of attention, they will, though at 
the expense of their present feelings, and 
at the risk of creating momentary uneasi- 
ness to the objects of their love, check the 
first feeble operations of that propensity, 
from which all the malignant passions ema- 
nate ; and thus prepare the heart for the 
exercise of ail those mild and generous 
affections, which, by the endearments of 
unremitting tenderness, they have implant- 
ed in their infant breasts. If happiness is 
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to be found on earth, we must look for its 
residence in such a family of love. Love, 
not resting on instinct, nor dependant on 
habitual intercourse^ but flowing from ha- 
bitual attention to qualities that are the 
natural objects of sympathy and affection. 
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CHAPTER III. 



Consequences of an imperfect cultivation of the affec* 
tidns. Cause of this imperfection investigated. In- 
efficacy of the sympathy excited through the medium 
of imaginatian, exemplified. . 

Having endeavoured to show in what 

• 

manner the provision made by nature, for 
the development and cultivation of the 
affections, may be rendered effectual, m 
abortive, according as those who govern 
the infant mind direct its attention to the 
objects that exercise the affections, or to 
objects that gratify the selfish principle; 
I shall now attempt to point out the con- 
sequences of that middle course, which, 
while it tends to strengthen some of the 
affections, tends also, at the same time, to 
strengthen the principle whose operations 
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they were designed to counteract and con* 
troul. 

If it appears that the affections are on 
some occasions found to be lively and ope- 
rative, on others, quite dormant or obtuse^ 
we may conclude, that, like the faculties of 
the understanding, they may, even when 
most susceptible of cultivation, be rendered 
useless to the possessor, and, for want of 
exercise, become to all intents and purposes 
extinct. But they also, like the intellec- 
tual faculties, may be rendered capable of a 
partial operation; and the extent to which 
they operate will, I apprehend, be found 
very nearly to correspond to the limits 
within which they have been habitually 
exercised. To whatever class of the objects 
of affection the attention has been exclu* 
sively directed, no sooner will objects of 
that particular class be presented to the eye, 
or to the imagination, than the affection 
will be excited which it is calculated to call 
forth ; and this, while to other objects of 
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affection the heart remains cold and insen- 
sible; That this does actually take place, 
is evident to common observation. A mo- 
ther whose alfections of Jove and tender- 
ness have'%eeti cheriished by attention to 
her infant oifspring, is expected to feel for 
other children a gf eatcrdegree of sympathy 
than is expected from one whose affections 
have never thus been exef-cised. A son or 
daughter who have had their filial affections 
exercised by attention to an aged parent, 
are expected to be molred at sight of the 
infirmities of age^ with feelings of peculiar 
respect and veneration. 

That affections which have been thus 
exercised may remain in force^ even after 
the heart has in all other respects been 
seared in vice, and rendered callous by the 
indulgence of the selfish principle^ is a cir- 
cumstance particularly worthy of our no- 
tice, as it affords convincing proof, that it is 
not by a partial cultivation of the affections, 
that such effects are produced upon the 
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heart as are really and ^rmanently benefit' 
cial. 

Shakspeare has exhibited a fine example 
of the influence which certain associations 
of affection may continue to maintain over 
the most hardened heart, in the character 
of Lady Macbeth, who, at the very moment 
thdt she seems dead to every 'feeling of hu- 
manity, and plunges remorseless into the 
depth of guilt, is withheld by one of these 
compunctious visitings of affection^ from 
committing nmrder with her own hand 

: ini ; ■■ • • ' . 
• ■ I " Had he not tesenibled 



■ ) ! 



; ^y father as he slept^ | had done't.''* 



- } - /^ 



Numerous illustrations of similar import 
might be presented frbm the scenes of real 
life, all tending to prove, that where the 
affections have not in early life been fully 
develo^d, and have been no farther culti* 

♦ Macbeth, Act 2. 
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vated than by attention to one class of the 
objects of. sympathy, they will have no 
conspicuous operation, except with regard 
to objects of that particular class^ 

The wannest feelings of affection to- 
wards one's family and connexions, does 
not preclude the exercise of all the bene- 
volent affections on a wider circle, but 
quite the reverse; for the affections are in 
their nature expansive, and, when duly 
cultivated, will act with facility and cer- 
tainty on every object placed within the 
sphere of their operations. 

That it is in the domestic circle, and 
during that period of life when the heart 
is most susceptible of tender impressions^ 
that they are cultivated to most advantage, 
may be safely asserted ; as I doubt whether 
a single instance can be produced of their 
obtaining any other than a partial influence 
on the heart, where they have first been 
exercised on objects remote, or of a nature 

9 
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that prfecludes all reciprocation of sympa- 
thy. When attention has been directed to 
the general weal, or to the interests of any 
particular class or description of, human 
beings, before it has been engaged in study- 
ing to promote the happiness of the indi- 
viduals/ with whom, as associates, there 
must of course be constant intercourse, 
there is very little chance, whatever ap- 
pearance of benevolence may be thus ex- 
hibited, that the benevolent affections, 
which have thus commenced their opera^ 
tions on the grand scale of general utility, 
will influence the conduct; and be habi- 
tually exercised on the narrower, but not 
less important sphere^ of private life. By 
attention to circumstances which affect the 
happiness of nations^ an ardent desire of 
righting the wrongs and redressing the 
grievances destructive of national happi- 
ness, may be produced. But it by no 
means follows, that this righter of wrongs 
ind redresser of grievances will inevitably 
evince benevolence towards his children^ 

VOL* II. s 
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tei^apta, and domestics; for the circuin- 
3lapc?$ which siffcct th^ir happiqe^, n^ay 
i>eyer hav« obtained from him a momeut'f 
pon^ider^tiop. It may, pa the ptber h^nd^ 
be phserved? that^ in some iwiaocei, it is tp 
these near objects that bf neyoleqce n eur 
tirely c?onfined. Person? so devoid of every 
generoui^ feeling, as to be utterly incapably 
of receiving any impression pf pain or plea^ 
. suie from events in which the happinesf 
of millions Qf their fellow-ereatu>!es is deep^ 
ly implicated, evincing at the sam? time np 
small portion of 2;eaJi in promoting the hi^p- 
piness of theiy near and dear conne^ipfis^ 
Persons pf Xhk description Ipve their f»mi- 
ties with exclusive love. They are alivfj 
to what concerns their happineas, because 
their happiness has been to them a primary 
object pf attentH)n ; and if their sphere of 
action b? very narrow, they may be thought 
in this limited exercise of their aifi?ction% 
to have merited the highest app^Pbatic^ 
But in perapns, whp, from tb?ir vv^k ^^^ 
influence, have it in their power tp produce 
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good and evil oa an extensive scale, be- 
nevolence that never extends beyond the 
domestic circle, ceases to be praise- worthy, 
and even becomes in soine degree perni- 
cious; for so little are the generality of 
mankind accustomed to analyze or to dis- 
criminate, that when they observe the same 
person, who shows the tenderest affection 
to his wife, and chiliiren, and connexions, 
exhibiting proofs of cruelty or hardness of 
heart to all but the favoured few, they learn 
to associate with filial, conjugal, and pater- 
nal tenderness, ideas of contempt, and to 
consider this natural exercise of the bene- 
volent affections as in some measure des- 
tructive of that more enlarged benevolence, 
which gives the heart an interest in the 
happiness of all that live. 

This mistake is, I am afraid, very com* 
monly made by the young and unthinking, 
and is productive of very fatal consequen- 
ces. I doubt, indeed, whether there be 
any error more fatal, than that of suppos- 
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ing that the love of our families, and of the 
near relations with whom we habitually 
associate, is in every instance no other than 
a modification of the selfish principle ; and 
that consequently our benevolence is only 
to be proved by the degree in which it 
operates on distant objects. In conse- 
quence of this erroneous notion, the affec- 
tions^ instead of being cultivated. by atten- 
tion to their proper objects, are cultivated 
through the medium of imagination, and 
never warmed into action until fancy has 
arrayed the object in her own illusive co- 
lours. Hence arises most of those appa- 
rent inconsistencies in conduct, which at 
first view strike us as wholly unaccount- 
able. 

To desire the happiness of those we love, 
seems to be naturally the resiilt of the feel- 
ings we cherish towards them ; but if our 
attention has not been habitually directed 
to the feelings of others, the means through 
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which their happiness is to be promoted 
will escape our observation. Hence persons 
in whose hearts the sympathetic and gene- 
rous affections do not cease to glow, are 
nevertheless seen to give almost perpetual 
cause of uneasiness, perhaps of miserj^ to 
those they most dearly love. But though 
sincerely and ardently desirous that happi- 
ness should be enjoyed by those with whom 
they are connected in domestic life, they 
perceive not in what a degree their con- 
diict tends to defeat that object ; and 
though wUling to make all other sacrifices, 
never sacrifice those trifles which present 
the most effectual obstacle to the felicity 
they would die to secure. This is doubts 
less, in some instances, the result of an in- 
dulgence of the selfish principle; but is 
frequently the result of that habitual want 
of attention to those minute circumstances, 
which, though trifling in the detail, consti^ 
tute in the aggregate so large a portion of 
the sum of individual happiness. 
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When we speak in praise of a good man's 
conduct, it is usual to say, that the benevo- 
lence of his heart, bis compassionate and 
charitable temper, renders him attentive to 
the sufferings of the poor, and the distress 
ses of the af&icted. According to my view 
of the subject, we should speak more cor- 
rectly by saying, that his attention to the 
sufferings of the poor and afflicted had 
given activity to the feelings of compas- 
sion and benevolence. Attention to the 
description of certain calamitous circum- 
stances might have enabled him to form 
such a lively conception of the misery of 
the sufferers, as to have excited the feel- 
ings of pity, and, by the workings of ima* 
gination, have even produced all the emo- 
tions of tender sympathy and heart*feit sor- 
row. But if to the pictures of imagination 
his attentkm had been exclusivdy directed, 
his desire df affording relief to the distress- 
ed objects would be gratified through the 
same medium, and in imagining the good 
of his fellow-creatures, he would have been 
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Amply solaced for all the painful sympathy 
the idea of misery had occasioned. 

When the tender sympathies have been 
(^nltivated through the medmm of imagina^ 
fkm, the sight of dhstress is sometimei too 
painful to be endured, and is therefore care- 
fully avoided by persons of extraordinary 
sensibility. Hence some philosophers have 
been led to conclude, that our sensations 
on witnessing any species of bodily sufFef- 
ing, is the result of an exercise of the ima- 
gination, by Mrhicli We have placed ourselvet 
in the situation of the sufferer, and made 
his case our own. But I confess this doe^^ 
not appear to me to be consonant to expe^ 
rience. The ofc^cts on which imagination 
exercises its powers, have all been previ- 
ously the objects of attention ; and quick- 
ly as they are combined by imagination^ 
these very combinations mnst agam beeome 
objects of attention; before they are pro- 
ductive of emotion ; and the longer the 
mind dwells upon these images of its own 
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crpatiop, the greater and more dprablp thp 
emotion. 

A paragraph in a Ix>ndon newspaper, 
giving an account of a destructive ^re then 

m 

raging with great violence in a part of the 
town where I have no acquaintance, may 
excite in me considerable emotion. I, in 
this instance, by an effort of imagination, 
place myself in the situation of the suf« 
ferers, and make their case my owq. By 
figuring to myself the excess of terror, per- 
turbation and anxiety, necessarily occasion- 
ed by such a calamitous event, I may briug 
myself to participate, in seme degree, in all 
their feelings. But this can only be done 
when the mind is unoccupied by other ob- 
jects, and is, therefore, at liberty to bestow- 
on these combinations of imagination, ' an 
undivided attention. Accordingly we may 
observe, that persons who have been habi- 
tually occupied on the present and imme- 
diate objects of perception, and over whose 
minds imagination has little influence/ ex- 
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hibit scarcely ?ny tokens of sympathy in 
hearing of qalamitiies that have taken place 
at aqy coqsiderable distance, even when 
they are, by experience, qualified to judge 
of the degree of pain they havie occasioned, 
and are thus enabled to place themselves 
in the situation of the sufferer. Their con- 
ception of the case may be sufficiently 
clear ; but they have been so little accus- 
tomed to attend to the objiects which exer- 
cise that faculty, that the attention casu- 
ally given to such objects, is too feeblq to 
be product! v(B of any sensible emotion. 

The emotions of sympathy produced by 
an exercise of the imagination, to whatever 
degree they may, by minds possessed of 
sensibility, be experiencedj as they do not 
invarial^ly impel to action, are too preca-. 
rious to be dependi^d on as a certain means 
of exciting attention to the feelings of that 
which suffers, so as irresistibly to prompt 
to its relief 
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Id the organization of the human frame 
a remedy is provided for this defect* No 
i^oner is the suffering of any sentient being 
made known to us through our own organs 
of perception, than the painful sensation 
immediately produced is found to be com- 
pulsory, forcing us to pay that attention to 
the sufferer, which, in many cases, proves 
effectual to the preservation of its life, or 
' to the alleviation of its misery. That the 
sensation in this case differs, not only in 
degree, but in kind, from the emotion in 
the former, we may be convinced by refer- 
ring to our own experience. 

Let us compare our sensations on seeing 
a moth fly into the flame of a taper burning 
before us, with our emotions when excited 
by an effort of imagination on the descrip- 
tion of sufferings of a similar kind, and we 
shall quickly perceive, that they are totally 
different. 
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The incident which led me first to make 
the distinction, will serve to illustrate the 
foregoing observations. It happened some 
years ago at the representation of the tra- 
gedy of Jane Shore, at Drury-lane theatre ; 
and as the unfortunate victim of royal love 
was that night personated by Mrs SiddonSy 
it is needless to add, that by her incompa- 
rable powers the imagination was so power- 
fully influenced, as to give a momentary 
reality to the mournful scene. Just at the 
moment when our sympathy was wound to 
the extreme, when every heart was touch- 
ed with pity, and every eye sufiiised with 
tears of commiseration, the man who per- 
sonated the porter of Alicia, by a sudden 
dash, shut the heavy door against the for- 
lorn supplicant, and in doing so crushed 
the fingers of the actress, which had been 
unwittingly placed in the door-frame. The 
shriek of pain naturally produced by the 
accident, electrified every nerve of the 
spectators. Jane Shore and her woes were 
instantly forgotten : the sensation occasion- 
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ed by what Mrs Siddons was known to suf- 
fer, annihilated all the sympathies of ima- 
gination, and so ^completely occupied the 
mind and engrossed its feelings, that when, 
after a painful interval, she again appeared, 
making an effort to resume her part, no one 
could Bear to witness the exertion. She, 
however, went on : but I believe there was 
not in the crowded audience a single ihdi- 
vidual who gave a t«ar to the mournful 
death of Shore ; the apprehension that Mrs 
Siddons would increase the pain she suffer- 
ed in the wounded hand, exciting sensa- 
tions by which all other feelings were ab- 
sorbed, excepting perhaps admiration of 
the fortitude which gave the character of 
heroism to the effort? 

The question that immediately occurs, 
is. Was our sympathy with the miseries of 
Jane Shore, and our sympathy with the 
suffering experienced by Mrs Siddons, pro- 
duced alike by an operation of the imagi- 
nation? If so, if the sympathetic emo- 
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tioh was in both instances excited by 
placing ourselves in the situation of the 
sufferer, why did not the idea of enduring 
the agonies of a painful death, excite sen- 
sations of a nature more poignant than the 
idea of enduring the comparatively trifling 
anguish arising from a bruised or fractured 
finger? 

If the sympathy produced by an exercise 
of the imagination, is not accompanied by 
any physical sensation, and the sympathy 
produced by the immediate perception of 
the suffering object, is accompanied by 
such sensation, we have at once a clear so- 
lution of the difficulty. In support of this 
argument it may be farther observed, thsct 
the emotions of sympathy may, by a lively 
imagination, be produced at pleasure, being 
invariably consequent on pursuing certain 
trains of tljiought: But over our sensations 
we possess no similar power ; we can nei- 
ther excite them by an effort of imagina- 
tion, nor can we destroy them by any effort 
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of th« will. Of their use in stimulating 
the attention, and imperatively directing it 
to the suffering object, there can be no 
question : And in this they bear a striking 
relation to the provision made by the be- 
neficent Creator in the structure of the 
human frame/ for emitting certain sounds 
indicative of the weakness that requires 
assistance, or of the pains which demand 
relief. The feeble whimperings of help- 
less infancy, the meanings of sickness, the 
shrieks of pain or terror, are signals of 
suffering, immediately producing sensations 
in those who hear them of such a painful 
nature, as to be compulsatory in produciixg 
the desire of affording relief or assbtance 
to the suffering object. In having excited 
the attention towards the object, they have 
fulfilled the purpose for which they were 
designed by Providence ; and having fulfill- 
ed it, t^eir operation ceases. Nor is the 
wisdom of the Deity less conspicuous in 
having so ordered it; that continued or re- 
peated attention, which in every other in* 
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stance increases the influence or operation 
of a passion or emotion, should in this in- 
stance have a quite contrary tendency. 
Were the pain arising from the sight of 
bodily sufferings to increase in exact pro- 
portion to the degree of attention bestow- 
ed, the human race would perish. No one 
could bring himself to study the healing 
art ; the sick man's couch would be desert- 
ed even by his friends ; and the animals 
given for the food of man would never be 
slain for his sustenance. 

If the impulse which powerfully directs 
our attention towards the distressed object 
were an operation of imagination^ the ger 
neral laws with regard to the power "of at- 
tention in augmenting the influence of 
imagination, must in this instance be sus- 
pended or reversed. By conflning atten- 
tion to our own sensations, they may in- 
deed be prolonged beyond the period as- 
signed them by nature : and this does some- 
times actually happen in selfish minds, 



i 
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when they pretend to the glory of extraor- 
dinary sensibility. But, according to the 
wiser decree of nature, the sensation is 
short-lived, existing no longer than it is 
useful. From the moment that attention 
is directed towards the means of alleviat- 
ing the pain of the suffering object, it be- 
comes extinct; and thus, by one of th^se 
beautiful contrivances of nature, which are 
no less conspicuous in the structure of the 
mind than in the organization of the body, 
we, by those exertions to relieve our fellow- 
creatures, which produce a mitigation of 
their sufferings, most effectually relieve 
ourselves from the pain of the sensatiods 
occasioned by witnessing them. 

I atn particularly anxious to enforce 
this argument on my female readers^ as, 
from erroneous notions concerning the na- 
ture of sensibility, women frequently per- 
mit their attention to be so engrossed by 
their own sensations, as not only unne- 
(jessarily to prolong their pain, but to pre- 

2 
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vfetit their being of use to others on sud- 
den emergencies, or in circumstances that 
greatly affect their feelings. On such 
occasions it may be of great advantage to 
recollect, that they have it in their powef, 
by directing their attention towards the 
means by which relief may be administered 
to the suffereir, riot only to sooth or to 
Temove his pain> but effectually to relieve 
their own* 

To show how eoiiipletely every feeling 
may be absorbed by this operation of at- 
teiftidn, I shall take the' liberty of insert- 
ing an anecdote^ which was related to me 
by a person of unquestionable veracity. 

An officer, who had the misfortune of 
facing severely wounded in one of the fitst 
engagements that took place in the late 
war, notwithstanding all that could be 
idone for him by the most eminent surgeons 
in London, continued to suffer such excru- 

VOL. II. ^ 
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dating paid, as obliged him to give tip the 
service, and go home to his friends. : 

( In this remote situation he was attended 
,by a very young practitioner, Mrho, devote 
ing his atteiition to the case, declared his 
belief, that a piece of the leather of the 
belt had been carried by tlie ball iato \ht 
^^boulder-blade, from wlieuce it might be 
extricated by an operation. The patient, 
not having sufficient confidence in his skill, 
• /consulted higher authority, and ia conse- 
quence rejected the proposal; till at lingtl^ 
worn out by suffering, hie consented in 
despair to try the remedy proposed This 
young surgeon, whose c^racter and suc- 
cess in life were deeply interested in the 
event, performed the operation with com- 
plete success; and having triumphantly 
produced the^fragtnent wliich had occa»- 
»oned so much torture, began to co9iplr- 
men^t his patient ou the fortitude he had 
displayed durii^ the application of the in- 
strument, as he had not heard him utter 
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tbe slightest groan. The attendants could 
scarcely forbear smiling at the speech, as 
they weU knew that the piercing shrieks 
tittered by the stifiierer were so loud, as to 
have been beard at some furlongs diatancep 
--^o completely, in this instance, had the 
attention of the operator b^n occupied on 
the object to which it was . directed, as to 
absorb all the powers of perception ! Let 
US fiuppo$e a mother or sister to have been 
in tbe next room, and however deeply they 
might be interested ip the success of the 
pperation, their attentkni to the feelings of 
tbe suferer would, doubtless, render the 
indication of these feelings productive of 
sensations intolerably painful : So painful, 
Indeed, that to those who witnessed them 
Ibey n^ght appear to demai;i4 ^ mu<;h 
l^ympat^y as the poor youpg man by whose 
offerings they were occasioned. 

« The djegree in which tihiey experienced 
^he^e sen^atipn^ on listening to the shrieks 
1^ pajn, would not, however, have been a 
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just criterion whereby to judg^ of the habi- 
tual influence of the benevolent affections 
in their hearts ; and as it is in proportion 
to the degree in which they habitually 
operate, that we possess the character of 
virtue^ of which benevolence is the essen* 
tial constituent^ it is of importance to mark 
the distinction. 

The benevolent affections produce in us 
a desire to augment the happiness^ and to 
relieve the miseries of our fellow-creatures ; 
but if our attention be not directed to the 
means of doing either, our fellow-creatures 
will reap nd benefit from our benevolence : 
It will be no other than a fruitless exercise 
of the imagination. Even tbdugh our 
sympathy in the feelings of others should 
be productive of the strongest emotions^ 
these emotions, if they do not prompt us 
to active exertion, though they may be of 
the benevolent ^lass, do not entitle us to 
be denominated benevolent. And as, when 
the sympathetic affections are cultivated 
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through the medium of imagination, they 
are seldom operative^ it follows, that it is 
not by dirc^cting attention to the con^bi na- 
tions of imagination, that real benevolence 
is to be produced. 

By directing our attention to the means 
of affording relief to the distressed, our 
sympathetic emotions are diminished ; we 
thereby apparently become less tender, or, 
in fashionable phraseology* less amiable : 
but these emotions may welt be dispensed 
with, if they give place to habits that are 
pleasing to God, and beneficial to bur fel- 
low-creatures* 

I cannot better illustrate this observa- 
tion, than in the conduct of Howaird. It 
was doubtless by an emotion of sympathy 
that his attention was first directed to the 
sufferings 6f those, who, through crime or 
misfortune, are doomed to languish within 
the walls of a prison. In contemplatisg 
their situation, the feelings bf pity imd 
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compassion w^re eitcited atid exercised : 
but it was not to that class of objects with 
which these feelings are connected^ that 
his views were limited ; for as benevolence 
Was in his breast not a passive but an ac- 
tive principle, it directed his thoughts to- 
wards the means of mitigating the suffer- 
ings which had, in the first instance, been 
the sole object of his attention. Sensible 
that it was not by a superficial knowledge 
of the situation and sufferings of those un- 
happy persons whos^ cause he was inclined 
to ^vbcate, that he could do any thing 
towards effecting their relief, he devoted 
his whole mind, his whole time, in short, 
his whole attention, to those inquiries by 
which alone he could become master of the 
subject; and as, when attention is undi- 
videdty given to any one ol^ect, it neces- 
sarily increases the force of the affections 
which tlie object iis calculated to excite, 
(though it diminishes the sensations that 
accompany them), we cannot doubt that 
the beajevolence dT Howard was prc^res- 
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dive, increasitig day by day as he procded- 
ed in his glorious course. 

From several passages in the writings of 
Ster^, it appears that he also had bad his 
attention directed to the miseries of the 
.captive ; but it was to his own conceptions 
of their feelings and sufferings thai his at-' 
tei^tion was chiefly turned^ . From those 
conceptions his lively imagination formed 
the affecting pictures which are so gene- 
rally, admired, and which, not improbably, 
drew tearis from the author^s eyes while 
he pourtrayed them« But here the effect 
ceased. The attention having been habi- 
tually directed to the vivid creations qf his 
own fancy, it was the contemplation of 
those images, and not the real sufferings 
of his fellow-creatures, that excited emd- 
tion in his breast. Benevolence was con- 
sequently in him a passiycy ^nd not an ope- 
rative principle. 
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Siemens description of the captive has 
drawn sighs from many a fair bo^om, whose 
tranquillity has never been perceptibly dis- 
turbed on reading a list of the unhappy 
numbers, who, through no crime hut pover^ 
ty, are at the present moment suffering all 
the rigours of confinement. But let her, 
by an impulse of benevolence, take such 
an interest in one of these unfortunate per- 
sons, as shall lead her to visit the abode 
of misery; — Let her, with the intention of 
bestowing relief, explore those regions 
which have, in description, so powerfully 
affected her imagmation ; — Let her 
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Bebold tbe horrors of the gloomy jail, 
Unpitied and unheard where misery moans ; 
'* Where sickness pines, wh^re thirst and hunger bur^| 
f ' And poor misfortune feeb the lash of vice/' 



And, when her emotipns have suffici^t- 
ly subsided to become objectfli of rejection, 
let her compare them with those which 
imagination called forth^^ and she will 
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quickly lie sensible that they were of a dif- 
ferent class* 

\ 

The painful sensations occasioned by an 
actual ^survey of the state of wretchedness, 
will either impel her to give ah increased 
degree of attention to such objects, and to 
the means of procuring them relief, or it will 
lead her for ever to avoid them, and even 
to driye them from ber thoughts. Which 
of these effects are most likely to follow, 
will depend entirely on the nature of her 
previous habits of attentk)n ; for according 
to these her sensibility will have been ex^ 
ercised, on the creations of fancy, or on 
the real objects of affection : the former 
producing passive, the latter producing acr 
tjve benevolence. 

r 

When the generous and tender affections 
have been habitually exercised through the 
medium of the imagination, they are gene^ 
rally merely passive. The emotions thus 
excited are so far from being of a painful 
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rious miseries of life with which he must 
become acquainted ; when yet, at the same 
time, benevolence, considered not as a pas- 
sion but as a practical principle of action, 
will strengthen ;. and, whilst he passively 
compassionates the distressed less, he will 
acquire a greater aptitude actively to assist 
and befriend them/'* 

The inference that naturally arises from 
these considerations is conclusive, and ob^ 
viously supports and confirms all that I 
have adduced to prove, that the sensibility 
which has originated in, and been nourish^ 
ed by attention to objects presented to the 
imagination, is entirely foreign, and utterly 
distinct from that sympathetic benevolence 
which is the genuine offspring of cultivate 
ed affections. This species of sensibility 
may consequently be indulged to the ut^ 
most, without diminishing the influence of 
the selfish principle. It has indeed a con- 

• Butler's Analogy. 
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trary tendency, and may easily be convert- 
ed into a mean of enlarging the idea of self. 
In the minds of the vain it will be display- 
ed and gloried in, in order to produce the 
admiration by which vanity is gratified and 
increased ; and in the minds of the proud^ 
augment the idea of internal superiority, 
by the consciousness of being, in sensibility 
as well as in other respects, superior to the 
vulgar ; but it will never in the breasts of 
either produce that beneficence which leads 
to charity and mercy. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Imperfect operation of benevolence exemplified in pal- 
liating vice. False sentiment ; its effects illustrated. 
Compassion to animals. Source of thiU tendemoek, 
when partial, and confined to objecto af amf parti' 
cuiar class. 

As there is a species of sensibility, which 
may be indulged without producing the 
benevolence which can alone effectually 
improve the heart, by counteracting the 
propensity to magnify the idea of self, so 
is there likewise a species of sympathy, 
which, though it prompts to active exerr 
tion, is, from its mode of operation, no less 
useless than the former. Both are to be 
ascribed to the same* cause, and equally 
originate in that partial development and 
imperfect cultivation of the affections. 
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which permits the selfish principle to con- 
troul their operations.*- 

Where the affections have been duly 
cultivate, the heart will naturally sympa- 
thia^e in the pleasures and pains of every 
creature susceptible of pain or pleasure. 
When the affections have been but partially 
cultivated, sympathy will operate partially, 
and will be found only to operate on that 
class of objects which have particularly 
engaged the attention. Now, let us ob- 
serve in how small a degree this operation 
!of sympathy tends to lessen the influence 
of the selfish principle in the heart. 

t 

'• It may, in the first place, be proper 
to remark, that where sympathy is coil- 
fined to certain classes of our fellow- 
creatures, or to certain circumstances in 
their situation, though, when Buch ob- 
jects are presented, it should operate even 
in the extreme, it is not thence entitled 
to the character of benevolence. If we 

3 
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sympathize only in the pleasures and piains 
of the rich dnd powerful, there is great 
reason to apprehend, that it is because 
We have identified ourselves with that 
particular class. Such sympathy is evi- 
dently a gratification of the selfish prin- 
ciple; The same may be observed with I 
regard to the sympathy that is circunA- j 
scribed within the limits of our own familjr, 
our own party, or our own sect ; for with 
all these the idea of self may be connect* 
ed. 

, •■•■-« 

But, not only ibay sympathy be limited 
lo certain descriptions of persons, it may 
also be limited to one particular species of 
suffering or enjoy mfent. Thus, there are 
persons generally denominated good and 
chatitabki who feel deeply for the misery 
of poverty, and who, consequently, exert 
themselves to clothe the naked and. feed 
the hungry ; but, having provided for the 
necessities of the body, are utterly careless 
with regard to the miseries they inflict, or 
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|*rceivc to be inflicted on the mind. They 
<eem incapable of sympathizing in any pains 
but those of cold and hunger ; and, prdvid- 
-ed those who depend on them for comfort, 
have nothing in that way to complain of, 
they think they may with impunity inflict 
a thousand wounds upon the heart, and 
consider the slightest symptom of sensibi- 
lity to the wounds they thus inflict, as 
proofs of ingratitude, heinous abd unpar- 
donable. For the feelings of a wounded 
spirit^ their sympathy affords no balm; for 
the sick at heart,' their repoi^itories afford 
no cordial; What then avails their boast- 
ed liberality ? Have we not a right to pro- 
nounce of such partial benevolence,' that 
it is of the nature of that which the apostle 
had in view, when he declares, ** that 
though I give all my goods to feed the 
poor, and though I give my body to be 
burned, and have not charity^ it profiteth 
me nothing!"* 



*♦ • 1 



* 1 Cor. ch. xiii. 

' * ■ • 
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BiLt> on the other hand^ syimpatby jmy^ 
be equally partial^ and consequently eiq^ttaUjr 
inefficient, though poWerfnlly operataag 
,wh€re the last mentioned species jof syi^ 
^tfay has been seen to £hL In th^s ii:^^ 
stance, it is the mental miseries alone that 
are the objects of sympathy, aitel of tbcsf^ 
particular dasses are singled out for the 
peculiar exercise of the Iftenevolentafieo 
"tiops. In selecting theie, we .may fre- 
>quently observe much ;of the capriee of 
Tanity, and much of the folly of affecta- 
tion ; l>ut shall invariably &ad^ liiat tlie 
-feelings displayed are gloried in," as fail- 
ing a badge of distinction peoiliacly h^ 
longing to that description lof persons, iwi:tb 
-whiqh the person whose boast they ace, h 
in her own fancy identified. 

Thus it has been wath some tihe fE^hion 
to sympathize only with the mis^y ariaing 
from a state of dependence or depression. 
Such are supposed to have a right to mur- 
mur at the decrees of Providence ; to re- 
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gard with eovy and inalevolence the {wros- 
perous and the rich ; atid to resent every 
indication 6f sdf-complacency in their su- 
periors as an insult. While sympathy with 
these feelings remained in vogue, our no- 
vels teemed with sentimental sempstresses 
and waiting-maids, whose hard lot it was 
to be obliged to work for most unsenti- 
mental dames, the favourites of fortune, 
and of course proud, capricious, and obdu- 
rate. The hero of the tale might be above 
the rank of a footnian ; but, in order to ex<^ 
cite sympathy, it was absolutely necessary 
that he should be poor and dependent, and 
receive injuries innumerable frpm the rich 
and unfeeling, on account of his superior 
virtues, of which honest and p^tiept indus- 
try could not, according to the laws of 
sentiment, form a conspipuons pftrt* Ap 
his unconquerable pride Wfis intended to be 
$he objeqt of our admiratipni itWM ^9 the 
feelingjs resulting f^pm pride that we were, 
in the^^ ill-imaginedfictiioQs, taught to sym^ 
pathize : and this species of sympathy was. 
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while the fashion lasted, ' deefned m ample, 
substitute for that benevolence which puri-^ 
fieii the heart from partiality and hypocrisy/ 
which, embracing with equal charity all 
ranks and conditions in society, continually 

^' doeth good, and upbraidetb not/' 

f . . . . ■ , . • 

Very difFetent is the result of that partial 
benevolence, in every operation of whichf 
the idea of self perpetually mingles. Of 
this, considering the subject of importance 
to yoiing persons; who afe apt to be dazzled 
by the glare of false sentiment, some far- 
their illustrations may with propriety be 
introduced. 

i * ■ 

As vice is the object of moral disappro- 
bation and abhorrence, and, according to 
the authority of the religion we profess; 
exposes the impenitent sinner to the penal- 
ty of everlasting perdition, the vicious ar6 
certainly the propef objects of our com- 
passion ; nor can a truly benevolent mind 
consider their unhappy state, without feelr 
ings of pity and commiseration. 
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. But )benevolence of the partial and im* 
perfect 3pecies l^as no suclj general opera*^ 
tion. It singles out a particular descrip^ 
tion of the vicious as the objects of pecu- 
liar sympathy, and, hy th^t ^yn^pathy, in- 
stead of iocr^sing pur ajbhorrence at vic^ 
in general, 3e(Bks to vieil its enormity, i that 
Qur disapprobation , may in this partipular 
U]istance be withheld. 

How far such sympathy is influenced by 
the selfish principle, will appear evident, if^ 
as I believe to be generally the case, the 
objects of it are to be found in that di5$T 
criptiou of perjsons with whom we seek to 
identify ouri^elves. . Thus, young men wha 
pique themselves, on what they call spirit, 
consider the crime of murder, under cer-? 
tain circumstances, not merely as a venial 
oflFence, but as a proof of gallantry and 
valour. The murderer is the object, not of 
their pity and compassion on. account of 
the guilt he had contracted, but the object 
of their sympathy, perhaps of tlieir envy 
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and admiration. The operation of tlie sel- 
fish principle, in this perversion of jniSg- 
ment, is too obvious to escape detectioi^. 

But it will perhslps be mote dil&cult to 
convince the sentimental reader of the 
oth^r sex, that in allth^ sympathetic ten- 
derness she expresses for the amiable un^ 
JprtunateSf who have, by guilt of another 
description, rendered themselves amenable 
to l!he laws of God asid man, shb gives a 
similar indulgence to the same propensity. 
Such, nevertheless,^ is the real fact. While 
this particular nKxie of sympathy is tlie dis^ 
tihgutshing characteristic of a certain class 
of sentimentalists, she, by adopting it, ideii^ 
tifies herself with that particular class, and 
expects to share in the praise aikd adinira-^ 
iion so generally b^towed on an excess of 
i'efinement and sensibility. 



As far as virtue is essentially bepefici^I 
to the happiness of society, so faf does this 
fashionabte sentimentality |)rpTe injurious : 
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and I verily believe ithasdoiiemore towards 
l^entBg the love of virtue and the abhor- 
renee of vice, than ever was effected by the 
propagation of the most decidedly flagitious 
principles that have at any time been open* 
ly avowed or incu}cal;ed* 

The woman who has broken her most 
sacred vows^ deseited ber most sacred 
duties, and j^enounced all lliose obligations, 
which, as a Christian, a wife, a mother, a 
memiber of society, she was bound to fulfil, 
is indeed, a]i4 truly, an object of pity ; for 
though by penitence $b6 may obtain for« 
givefiess of Gpd, who sees the heart, and 
knows whether the pemtence be sincere^ 
she isy. with$ut repentance^ in the state of a 
criminal on whom sentence has been pro- 
doimced, but who, though offers of pardon 
are held forth, spurns the proffered mercy 
of his offended Judge. A person in this 
state ought, indeed, to be commiserated, 
aiid from the horrors of this state she 
ought if possible to be rehevedt But what ^ 
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is the relief which her circutnst^'nces c^U 
for ? — Relief from the bondage of sin and 
guilt; Relief from the thraldom of pas- 4 
sions which have sunk her into the gulf; 
of infamy; and ffom the false notions and 
opinions which have paved the way from 
error to the dominions of vice. Where 
such relief can be effected, pure and active 
benevolence will not be slow to the per^ 
formanqe of the tharitable deed. 

-* , ■ , .■''•■■ 

. But of what nature is the relief wbith 
sentimental sympathy in thi^ instance pro- 
poses to afford? It proposes, by'palliating> 
the offence, to relieve the guilty from those 
stings of remorse, which might lead to that 
repentance by which the heavier part of 
the penalty can alone be obviated. It pto^ 
poses to reconcile the sinner to herself, and f 

to reconcile the world to her conduct; - 

thereby endieavouring to relieve all who 
are impelled by irregular desires, from the 
restraints which a respect for the opinions 
of society have a tendency to impose, even 
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when respect to principles of highei; autiio- 
rity have lost all influence. By the sym- 
pathy tbus^ given to the guilty, numbers 
are precipitated into guilt. The general 
good is thus sacrificed to a few worthless 
individuals. In order that they may ap- 
pear with undiminished eclat in that society 
which , they • have, by their conduct, re- 
nounced, and their place in which they 
have deservedly, . and ought to have irre- 
trievably, forfeited, the boundaries between 
vice and virtue are broken down, and the 
good and bad placed upon a level, and ^^l* 
mitted to an equal share of external respect, 
and honoured with an equal share of atten- 
tion. 

1 1 .... 

But even where this excess of charitjp 
has not as yet become so fashionable as ta 
annihilate the distinction between vice and 
virtue, so completely as Would be agreeable 
to the depraved ; from the daily increasing 
prevalence, of that f^lse sentiment which 
has become the substitute of pure beney.ot 
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knce^ we may ioier, that tht |>erjod is not 
far distant when the adulteress and chaste 
matron will he universally fwctved xspoaa, 
equal terms^ Nay, not opoQ eifiial tennis ^ 
for where vice, under the endearing appct^ 
lation of/roiAy, has bee&^ singled out as the 
object of sympathy, it is to the guiUy tha^ 
the attention) will oi course be moit pdwiir^ 
fully attracted; '^ Who could Withhold 
their admiration from a creature so interests 
tog I With manners so fascinating ! So iise^ 
sistibly charming ! She did not act quit€ 
rights it is true ; but then it was impossible 
she could love her husband, he is Sudh a 
sad brute, and she is so amiable !" From 
such colloquies, the woman who has no 
higher principle than respect for public 
opinion, cannot fail to have her mind gra- 
dually reconciled to viee,^ which thus, even 
among the virtuoiis, finds advocates and 
a^irers; 

When we consider to what a multitude 
public opinion affords* the highest motive 
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to actSon of which they are capable, i^e 
can be at no losis to conjecture wlmt will 
follow the removal of all those restraints 
which public opinion has, in this country 
at teast/ccmtmued hitherto to iniposew But 
it is with no intention, with no desire to 
temovt these restraints, that indulgence is 
at first given to that tender sympathy in 
the misfortunes' of the fallen. Which even* 
fually lead^ to thetr removal. It is^ merely 
£rom ^the desire^ of magnifying the idea 
of 9elf, that such ^ have been taught to 
conddet^ excjuisite sisnisibility a& the object 
&f admiration, arife impelled to display sen-^ 
sibility in a manner differing from tha^t in 
which it is generally displayed by persons 
who have no pretensions, and which con- 
sequently marks their superiority in refine^ 
inent* * 

To feel for those who are afflicted^ as ajl 
may be afflicted ; to endeavour to sooth by 
sympathy, those wounds which sympathy 
may alleviate, is only to perform what 
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plain people deem a duty. But to sympaf 
thize in the indignant feelings. of those 
whom the opinion of society has doomed 
to the punishment of disgrace ; by sympa-^ 
thy to mitigate these feelings, and, if pos- 
sible, avect the punishment ; is to prove, 
that their notions of what is amiable, and 
tender, and generous, is formed on othec 
principles than those by which common 
minds, are influenced. It is to prove, that 
they belong to a superior class, a^d haye a 
right to claim affinity with those . whose 
.exquisite susceptibility has been the theme 
of admiration to their cpmpanions qi 

friends, 

• / 

■ ■ i 

, The approbation bestowed on this spe- 
cies of tender compassion, and generous 
liberality of sentiment, affords a convenii^Ubt 
shelter to persons of an opposite descrip- 
tion, who, in the ardent desire to identify 
themselves with a certain rank, are ex-» 
tremely willing to overlook the crimes by. 
which any who belong to that favoured 
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class are sullied. By adopting the cant of 
sentiment, such persons, however : stricli 
their own conduct, apologize to themselves 
for continuing that connexion with honour- 
able and right honourable delinquents, of 
which they would in ievcry other case most 
highly disapprove^ In order to strengthen 
the connexion by whieh they are in their' 
own opinibns exalted^ all the influence they 
possess in society is exerted in behalf of 
those who have forfeited all claim to its 
esteexif ; and in proportion as they succeed j 
applaud themselves on their benevolence ! 
—How justly,-— those who take a compre- 
hensive view of the interests of society will 
determine. 

Hoping that tEfe importance of the sub- 
ject will be accepted as an excuse for the 
length of the digression, t shall yet advert 
to > another instance, in which sympathy, 
with sentiments apparently generous, is 
tnade the nounisher of self-admiration.- I 
have in^ former Chapter had occasion tp 
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ohsentf that those who^ instead of extend- 
ing their views to the interest of the Bpe- 
eies, or of that part of it which constitutes 
the society with which they are ccmnect- 
td, consider only the interest of the sex 
#ith which they are identified, necessarily 
judge of that interest by a partial standard. 
They advocate not the cause of virtue, but 
of their sex. Tliey stand forth the diaoi^ 
pions, not of justice and mercy, but of 
claims and pretensions to privileges and 
immunities, from which they imagine it a 
grievance to be excluded. In so doing, 
they applaud in themselves the noble im- 
pulse of generosity by which they are, as 
they imagine, actuated. But of what na- 
ture are the grievances of which women 
wlio plead the cause of their sex so loudly 
oomplain ? Is it, that they are pldx:^ by 
Providence in circumstances by which ^e 
sphere of their duties is unavoidably cir« 
cumscribed? As this plea for discontent 
can only be urged by those who have no 
faith in the word of Him who has promised 
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to the pesforaiance of duty its ap|>foprir 
ate reward, it ihai» only beea reported W 
by those who wish to obtain the glory of 
heing identified with infidels (^ .a certain 
aehooi Wheneiv^er it has been openly 
avowed, the consequent aQtioo^s have af- 
£»rded the most ample commit on its ab^ 
suffdily. But evien by ttose who do not 
deplore themselves as iMifortunale, because 
they are precluded by their sex from fight- 
ing idle battles of thm country in the glo- 
<fious ifield of wai;, or frpm everting their 
lakniis ait t|he bar, .qt in the senate, Sjepti^ 
ments have been .adopted, wh^h lead to 
perpetual comparisons bej^w^en the circum^ 
Manqes in which the sexies are jel^tively 
i^aced, tending to prove, that that with 
which they ^are identified ane the victioi^ 
pf injustice. Their bosoms are fired with 
a generous indignation when they observe^ 
that diflferent as are the circumstances in 
which they are pjaced, pubUc opimpn wiUi 
respect to their caadujCt alw differs ; women 
bemg excluded from aooiety for the com- 
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mission of the very same offences of which 
meii may be guilty with impunity. This 
heinous injustice is considered as the off- 
ispriiig df a more heinous partiality. Why- 
should not the punishment of all offences 
against morality be equally dealt? Why 
should the weaker be doomed to suffer that 
disgrace, from which the stronger is in some 
measure exempted ? > 

Before answering this qtiestion -^t should 
beg those who reason in this manner to 
inquire, of what nature is the punishment 
of which thefy complain ; and by whom is 
it awarded? The loss of public favour is 
the penalty, and by the public voice (that 

4 

IS, by the common sense of mankind) that 
penalty has been imposed on that party 
by whose misconduct the laws of society 
are most openly outraged, and the happi- 
ness of society most deeply wounded. 
The offence against religion and morality 
is here .out of the question. It is a con- 
sideration, however seriousy^ of a nature 
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totally separate and distinct. Public opi- 
nioD, though a respectable tribunal, is not 
the highest nor the last tribunal at which 
those who oiFend the laws of religion jEind 
morality are to appear ; and if by its sane* 
tions a greater restraint is imposed on one 
sex thin Upcm the other, with regard to 
the commission of crimes for which both 
are at the last tribimal to account, it is 
surely not fdr the sex that reaps the ad- 
vantage to complain ! 

' - • ^ 

That murmurs oif this sort do not proceed 
either from a superior regard to virtue, or 
from pure benevolence, is evident from the 
conduct of those who f esent the apparent 
injustice of public opinion as an injury to 
.the sex. In how ftw instances do they 
exert their influence in society, to lead 
public opinion to extend its restraints to 
the other sex, by openly discountenancing 
those who notoriously offend ! If, instead 
of shutting their doors against profligates 
of either sex, they open them to profligates 

VOL. IT. X 
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of both sexes, their tender mercies to indi- 
viduals is cruelty to the aggregate: they 
may pique themselves on being the cham- 
pious of their sex, but they are the enemies 
of society. 

Many instances yet remain to be pro- 
duced> in proof of the inutility of that par- 
tial operation of the sympathetic affections^ 
originating in their imperfect cultivation^ 
I shall not however trespass oa the reader's 
patience by enumerating them, but only 
beg leave cursorily to glance at that jspe- 
cies of benevolence which selects certain 
classes of thei animal creation as the objects 
of its peculiar and exclusive sympathy. 

To the suiferings of any sentient beings 
no benevolent heart can be indifferent. 
When such suffering is presented to the 
attention^ with the sympathy excited, a de- 
sire to relieve* the sufferer will also be ex- 
cited; and when this relief is practical, it, 
will, by those in whom benevc^ence is not 
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a passive but an active principle, be prompt- 
fy and efFectually bestowed. But when the 
gloiy accruing ftom sensibility is in con- 
templation» a certain description of suffer* 
ing will; for reasons before explained, be 
singled out for the display of that sensibi- 
lity, and the extent of the suffering he 
computed by the precarious and ever- vary- 
ing standard of imagination* 

Among the many anecdotes related of a 
certain Irish gentleman, celebrated in the 
annals of duelling, it is told, that though 
not remarkable for the indulgence of the 
tender sympathies in any other instance, 
his compassion towards horses was carried 
to such an extravagant extreme, as put the 
poor farmers in his own territories to no 
small inconvenience. Exercising over them 
the despotic authority with which custom 
had invested him, he permitted no car to 
carry more than half the usual load ; and, 
even when his commands had been strictly 
complied with, frequently stopped them on 
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the roacl, and obfiged the poor ca^-men to 
relieve the horses, by taking half of. the 
burden on their backs ! Meeting . one day 
with a lad whom he knew to be lame, rid- 
ing a wretched horse, and^ contrary to the 
great man^s orders, riding at a round trot^ 
be made his servant seize. the delmquent^ 
who stated in his defence the urgency of 
the occasion, which was no other than that 
of going for the sage Jemme to a village at 
some miles distant. In vain, did he plead 
the fatal consequences that might ensue 
from delay. His landlord felt only com^^ 
ptassicm for the horse; and, in the excess of 
his benevolence, made the lad dtsmoui^ 
and turn the beast into a neighbouring field 
to graze ; while the poor woman on whose 
account he was employed, perished for 
want of that assistance,^ which, had he 
been permitted to proceed, he would have 
procured for her. . 

It may be said^ that, in this instance, 
pride and selfishness were the predominate 
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ing principles; but where there is neither 
pride nor selfishness, the operations of be* 
nevolence may be partial, and consequent- 
ly abortive. ^ 

'■ ■ ■ '..''■■' ■»'■■..' • 

I have heard of a lady, who, with a zeal 
not inferior to that of Howard's, devoted 
hor whole attention to relieving the suffer^ 
ings of the feline species. Happy the 
hunted cat whom luckless school-boys had 
driven within her premises ! Doubly happy 
the little kitten whom any of her numer- 
ous emissaries had rescued front the rude 
grasp of such unfeeling urchins ! But while 
every half-starved cat in the neighbourhood 
was led, as if by instinct, to the banquet 
daily provided for them by their benefacr 
tress, it was currently reported that many 
half-starved children were sent fasting front 
the door.* Now, I wish ii particularly to 

* The person who related the facts above mentioned 
proceeded to state, that, in a season of scarcity, the par- 
son of the parish deemed it his duty to remonstrate with 
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be observed, that this want of compassion 
towards the children was by no means the 
inevitable consequence of her compassion 
for the cats, but the consequence of having 
directed her attention exclusively to the 
sufFerings of that persecuted race of ani- 
mals, aud of giving herself cr^it for an 
excess of sensibility on account of this par- 
tial and exclusive sympathy. The indul- 
gence of her feelings was, in this instance, 
as in every instance in which sympathy 
only partially operates, a means of magni* 
fying the idea of self. 



the lad^ on this penrersion of her bounty, proving, by 
authentic calculation, that the food devoured by her 
favourite pets would, if it had be^ distributed to the 
poor, have afforded ample sustenance to a eeiiain num- 
ber of infants. Her reply is memonible; ''O! do not 
speak of children; I cannot abide ti^em, they are by 
nature so corrupt V 
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CHAPTER V. 

Of the benefits derived from the exercise of judgment^ 
as guiding the operations of the qffectionSf . Exam-' 
pies. Disappointments in friendship and love, Sfc, 
ifc. Ill-direeted efforts of benevolence, intended to 
augment the sum of national happiness and prosper 

nty. 

By the wisdom of the Creator it has been 
ordained, . that the speculative and active 
principles of our nature should mutually 
9ct upon and assist each other, and that 
this co-operation should be so essentially 
requisite, that the attempts to effect any 
considerable improvement in human cha- 
racter, independently of it, must necessarily 
be rendered abortive. For proofs of thi$ 
fact, we may safely jefer to. experience and 
observation. From those we shall be con- 
vinced, that where the affections of the 
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heart are dormant, or only capable of par- 
tial exercise, the powers of the understand- 
ing become unprofitable, or only subser- 
vient to the gratification of the selfish prin- 
ciple ; and that, where the mental faculties 
are defective, the affections of the hearty 
like the treasures of the fool, are lavished 
on useless or improper objects. Without 
benevolence, the wisdom of the wise prpves 
in the end to be foolishness. Without 
judgment, the affections of the benevolent 
serve not the purposes of benevolence, but 
are frequently productive of misery. In 
.this state of separation, ndther answers 
the end for which it was called into exist- 
ence. The solitary operation of either is 
fruitless. But it is worse than fruitless; 
for, as the laws of nature are never trans* 
gressed with impunity, when the reasoning 
powers cease to be influenced and directed 
by the affections, or the affections are des- 
titute of the controul of reason, the conse^ 
quences are inevitably painful. In the 
former instance^^ imnlediate misery may not 
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seem to be produced ; but where, in the 
motives to action, no benevolent sympathy 
is permrtted to mingle, success can never 
bring felicity, and disappointment of ex- 
pected happiness is a species of misery. 
In the latter case, the consequences are 
more immediate, and, of course, are more 
obviously apparent. 

One of the fnost striking illustraticms of 
this fact may be pointed out, in the conse^ 
quences resulting from th^ indulgence of 
parental affection, when that affection is 
neither directed iior controlled by judg- 
ment. However pure the love, however 
free from all admixture of selfishness, it; 
may nevertheless be seen to operate to the 
prejudice of its objects, in almost every in* 
stance in which reason is incapable of 
directing its operations. It is thus that 
mothers, in the excess of tender solicitude 
to preserve the health, destroy the vigour 
of the constitution • and, from a dread of 
exposing their beloved little ones to tran- 
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Bi^nt inconvenience^ lay the foundatioa of 
all the misery arising from puny delicacy.; 
an evil which may attend them to the 
latent period of life. How many young 
men have, from this ill-judged tender- 
ness, fallen a sacrifice to the hardships of 
a first campaign, who, under a more hardy 
discipline, and more Judicious manage- 
mei]\t, would have heen enabled to bear 
up against all the evils to which, in such 
perilous circumstances, the human frame 
must necessarily be exposed. How many 
women have been doomed to languish 
through a sickly life, from the same waut 
of attention to circumstances on which the 
preservation and improvement of the con- 
stitution so much depends. I here say 
nothing of the mind, because it is not often 
through pure affection that the mind is in- 
jured: the fondness through which it. is 
most liable to suffer being, as has elsewhere 
heen shown, an operation of the selfish 
principle. But where, fxqm want of judg- 
ment, affection is rendered product! ve - of 
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those very evils of which it has the greatest 
dread, the consequences may well be con- 
sidered in the light of a penalty attached 
to irregular and defective cultivation of the 
mental faculties. 

Besides the natural connexions formed 
by the ti^s of consanguinity, man is in so- 
cial life connected with his fellow-men by 
innumerable bonds of sympathy ; but, in 
the exercise of every benevolent affection 
which sympathy can produce, if the intel- 
lectual powers do not co-operate with the 
impulses of the heart,: the result will be 
found unfavourable to happiness. The 
evil will outweigh the good ; for the evil 
will be lasting alid diffusive, the good only 
partial and transient. Thus, the charity 
that is not guided by judgment, proves the 
nourisher of idleness and vice ; the genero- 
sity that is not checked by prudence^ de- 
generates into prodigality ; forbearance 
pushed to excess, assumes the character of 
pusillanimity ; and candour, that most amia- 
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ble quality of the tnindj acts as the enemy 
of yirtucj in becoming the advocate of vice- 
In each of these instances, the evil that 
is obviously produced, springs from exer-^ 
cising affection, independently of the assis- 
tance of judgment. The attention is in 
this case confined to one immediate ob- 
ject ; and the faculty which ought to have 
been employed in estimating the benefit to 
be produced o|i a view of the whole conse^ 
quences resulting from the action, being 
dormant, the affection is, by the strength 
the guiding impulse, indulged to that 
point'7rf**^5^^^ ^^ which it ceases to par-» 
takfe of thechkfaftter of virtue- A certaiii 
punishment is, ho wc^7 by tlie law of na^ 
ture, rendered consequeJ^ on this derelic- 
tion of reason ; and, soonef or later, every 
penalty imposed by nature is ^ure to be 
exacted. 

Vexation, and regret, shame, anxiety, 
and resentment, will be confessed hy those 
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who have experienced them, even iti their 
slightest degree, to be punishments attend- 
ed with no trivial anguish; yet to one or 
all of these is that hrart liable to be fre- 
qwntly exposed, in which the sjmi pathetic 
affections are neither directed nor control- 
led by the powers of in tellect* 

In proof of this, we need only advert to 
the querulous tones so commonly assumed 
by personis who have more sensibility than 
judgment lu every lelation of life they 
have,: according to^their own aocbuhts, dis^ 
chai^d, and ev«n ^tron their doty ; bnt; 
when they looked for a return of sympa-^ 
thy, have experienced the most cruel dis^ 
appointment Wounded on all hands by 
ingratitude or perfidy, they cdntimiaNy de- 
plore their unhappy lot, and accuse Provi- 
device £br having prediided them froin 
those delights of social intercourse, or from 
those pleasur^es of friendship or of love, for 
which thdr hearts were so exquisitely 
ad^ted* 
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This is not only the language of gentle 
poets of the plaintive class ; it is the lan- 
guage of thousands of human beings plac-^ 
ed by Providence in circumstances so pro- 
pitious, as even to be loaded with a super- 
fluity of every temporal blessing. Whence 
does their misery proceed ; or do they affect 
unhappiness when they are in reality hap- 
py ?. No : Their misery is not affected, it is 
real ; and is the punishment consequent oh 
that species of folly, which is the n«ver- 
iailing result of cultivating the affections 
through the medium of the imagination,, 
whtle the powers of the understanding are 
only capable of feeble and precarious ex- 
ercise. 

In e^iiy youth, while the attention has 
as yet been more habituailly directed to the 
objects of ' affection than to those whiqh 
exercise, and improve the judgment, the 
heart that overflows with sympathy gives 
to every casual intimacy the name of frieiyj-^ 
ship. With that sacred name a thousand 
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delightful images are associated, and, in 
contemplating these, the ardent heart ex- 
periences the tenderest emotions of afiec* 
tion* What the friend really is signifies 
little; for the qualities which even the uH- 
ripened judgment deems essential, are cre- 
ated by the magic of fancy, and appear 
adorned by her brilliant colouring. 

There is little likelihood that such friend^ 
ships should be permanent. The sympa- 
thies in which they originate are generally 
of a very transient nature, evaporating like 
the. morning de w, as the day of life advan- 
ces to its meridian. When they survive 
an intercourse with the world, we may be 
assured that judgment, as it advanced, gaye^ 
its sanction, to the choice of the affections ; 
and whenever this takes place, the friend- 
ships of early life will be found to exceed 
all other friendsbif^s ; for, as attention to the 
objects that exercise affection augments 
the feelings of affection, and attention to 
the qualities which are the objects of es- 
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teem and approbation, gives to s^proba- 
tion and esteem additional Strength^ the 
inihgled sentiment which is thus produc* 
ed, must in its nature be eternally progres- 
sive* What a glorious subject of contem* 
plation to thosei who, extending their views 
beyond the present transitory soBne, look 
forward to a re-union with the dearest ob- 
jects of their affections, in the regions of 
ever*dnring felicity ! 

But to return to the friendships formed 
by some partial sympathy in sentiment or 
opinion, and cemented by the imagination 
in the ideal bonds of fimcied p^ection ; 
cruel reality will soon dispel the illusion, 
and put all the visionary qaalities to flight. 
The wound thus given to the affectioi^ is 
frequently deep and severe, and sometiixtes 
productive of consequences that are very 
fatal, chilling and benumbing those s^ympar 
thies, which, though in this instance they 
have, by injudicious management^ occasion^ 
ed suffering, are nevertheless essential to 
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happiness. Young men, in whose hearts 
the generous emotions of sympathy have 
been thus prematurely checked, are apt, 
from the pride of intellect, to repel all self- 
accusing reflections; and, rather than ac- 
knowledge that they have been deficient in 
penetration, to ascribe their disappointment 
to the indulgence of sentiments of affection, 
of which they now beliieve all human be- 
ings to be equally unworthy. Having 
thus lost all confidence in human virtue, 
they consider selfishness to be the only 
true wisdom, and the^nceforth form no in- 
timacies, enter into no connexions, but from 
motives that are purely selfish. It is need- 
less to point out the consequences of this 
fatal error; What is the world, what all 
the pleasures it can afford, to him who is 
thus precluded from every joy of the heart ! 

Disappointments iii love sometimes pro- 
duce upon the character the same effects 
as disappointments in friendship. They 
generally also originate in the same source ; 

VOL, II, Y 
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warm afFections^ influenced and directed by 
imagination, without the concurrence . of 
judgment. Hence proceed all the miseries 
of hopeless love ; miseries which, however 
they may be derided by the cold and sel- 
fish, have been known to inflict deep and 
lasting wounds in many a youthful bosom. 
The more amiable the heart, that is to s^y^ 
the more completely its affections have 
been^ developed and exercised by attention 
to their proper objects, the deeper and more 
painful will be the wound received through 
the medium of those affections. The pas^ 
sion of lovcjj, in grosser natures, is, like all 
other passions, transient. It may be vio- 
lent to excess ; but the more violent, the 
sooner will it reach its climax, and, conse- 
quently, the sooner will it subside. It is 
in the pure and gentle breast, alone that 
love is either lasting or disinterested. Un- 
less, however, the sympathy which is its 
basis be real, founded on qualities which 
have a real, not an imaginary existence, dis- 
appointment must sooner or later follow; 
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and in such cases, what is usually called a 
disappointment in love, is, in fact, a bless- 
ing, rescuing the misguided heart from^^e 
more dreadful and more permanent suffet"- 
ings that flow from an ill-assorted union. 

Those estimable qualities, in which the 
affections of the heart and the faculties 
t>f the understanding are seen to blend in 
beautiful union, are not always those that 
appear most alluring to the youthful fancy. 
Misled by false and dangerous associations, 
it prefers the dazzling to the solid, and^ at- 
taching notions of excellence and perfec- 
tion to the object that excels in some one 
favourite point, however littlie connected 
with all that is truly estimable, rests its 
confidence on a reed, liable alike to be 
broken by the summer gale, or nipped by 
the winter frost. 

During the halcyon days of courtship, 
where judgment is wanting, imagination 
generally succeeds in producing a belief, 
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that sympathy between the two souls is in 
all respects perfect and complete. But, 
a^! the power of imagination generally 
ends with the honeymoon.- It is then dis- 
covered, that the qualities of the heart and 
the mind are not exactly such as she had 
represented them ; and, with the discovery, 
the charm of eternal love is terminated. 
Whatever he the pain occasioned by thcf 
conviction, no blame is however thrown on 
self by the victim of self-delusion. The 
attention which was before marriage ex- 
clusively directed to the discovery of beau^ 
ties and perfections in the other party, is 
now as exclusively occupied in the disco- 
very of faults and blemishes; and these, 
again, are by imagination exaggerated far 
beyond the truth ; while, whatever real 
good qualities there yet remain, are s6 far 
from being viewed with complacency, that 
they are held in aversion, as -the cause of 
that delusion, under the influence of which 
the irrevocable engagement was contract- 
ed. 
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Such examples are not improperly held 
forth as affording a salutary lesspn to young 
persons^ of the consequences of what are 
commonly called foire matches. But if the 
moralist, in descanting on the misery of the 
connexion, ascribes that misery, not to a 
defect in judgment, but solely to the share 
which the heart had in forming it, the les- 
son may prove worse than useless. It will 
infallibly do so, if it tends to produce a be- 
lief, that, in forming an indissoluble con- 
nexion, the affections need not be consult- 
ed, and that every sympathy of the heart 
may be dispensed with. Here, again, the 
want of judgment is equally obvious, and 
equally fatal. Reason points out the impe-* 

• 

rative necessity of mutual sympathy and 
affection between those whose every ac- 
tion, and every desire, and every thought, 
in some measure affects each other. Where 
this sympathy is wanting, the union must 
remain imperfect ; and where the qualities, 
which are the objects of sympathy, have 
nonexistence .but in the imagination, sym- 
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pathy will be only transi^it : Nor, though 
it should be succeeded by that species of 
attachment which is produced by connect- 
ing the idea of self with the partner of 
one's destiny, will that attachment serve 
as an efficient substitute for love; nor 
worldly prudence as a substitute for wis- 
dpm: for never will these give birth to 
that esteem and friendship in which the 
understanding and the affections are blend- 
ed, and into which love, when guided bj 
judgment, naturally subsides. 

Persons who confine their attention to 
what passes on the ^reat theatre of public 
life, are very apt to be mistaken in their 
calculations concerning the happiness and 
misery experienced by those whom they 
never see but in what may be termed the 
hours of exhibition, wheii they appear 
adorned with the insignia of felicity. But 
by all who have opportunities of observing 
the real state and condition of the mind, it 
will be acknowledged, that it is not in the 
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power of rank or fortune, or any external 
circumstance, to alter the course assigned, 
by the laws of our nature, to happiness 
and misery* Independently of the exer- 
cise of the benevolent affections, tlie only 
sense of enjoyment which the heart can 
experience, arises from the gratification of 
the desire to magnify the idea of self, un- 
der some of its modifications: a gratifica- 
tion which, as I have endeavoured to show, 
is neither pure nor permanent, and even- 
tually produces a preponderance of misery. 
But though a certain degree of happiness 
be in every case allotted as the reward of 
active benevolence, if the affections have 
been but partially cultivated, the happiness 
will in this case also be transient, and may 
eventually be succeeded by unhappiness. 
When, of the qualities to which We attach 
the idea of virtue, some only have been 
regarded by us with that attention which 
is requisite to produce emotions of sym- 
pathy, it is in the exercise of the affections 
corresponding to these qualities, that our 
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little stock of virtue will be comprised. In 
this case it is evident, that we may occa- 
sionally be exposed to the dai^er of exei"- 
cising certain qualities at the expense of 
pthers that are in their nature no less obli- 
gatory ; and hence the happiness naturally 
resulting from the exercise of benevolent 
affections, may be lessened or d^troyed. 

. But even where the heart is susceptible 
of every emotion of virtue,- if wisdom does 
not preside and regulate the exercise of 
the afi^ctions, they will fail to produce to 
ourselves or others that degree of happi- 
ness, which, under the guidance of rea- 
son, they would infallibly have produced. 
Proofs of this are within the reach of every 
person capable of ol)servation ; and I am 
persuaded, that if we give ourselves the 
trouble to inquire into the facts, we shall 
be Completely convinced, that, in a great 
plurality of instances, the misery experi- 
enced from ingratitude, the mortification 
resulting from a disappointment of our 
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hopes of doing good to others, and the 
^ pain excited on perceiving our good inten- 
tions frustrated, misrepresented, or misun- 
derstood, originate solely in our having 
blindly yielded to the impulses of our 
hearts, without consulting our understand- 
ings. It is only the folly of self-partiality 
which in such cases leads us to persi3t in 
giving to our own conduct unlimited ap- 
plause, and on the conduct of others a^ un- 
bounded reprehension : but our doing 30 is 
not to be ascribed merely to the perversion 
of intellect, but to the operation of the sel- 
fish, principle, which complete and perfect 
benevolence would have counteracted and 
subdued. Would we make a proper use of 
the lessons of experience, we should endea- 
vour to trace every disappointment to its 
source. In order to illustrate this point, let 
us suppose, that to a person of sensibility 
who takes a benevolent interest in the happi- . 
ness of his fellow-creatures, an opportunity 
of conferring a singular benefit, by making a 
certain sacrifice, is presented. The circum- 
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stances may be such, that, in contemplating 
them, every generous and tender sympathy 
may be excited; the desire of benefiting 
the objects may thus become paramount, 
and his attention be so entirely absorbed 
in examining the means by which his pur- 
pose is to be effected, that the value of the 
sacrifice he is required to make^ and the 
nature of the obstacles wWch may interpose 
to render it useless, may escape his notice. 
But, if his judgment has been habitually 
exercised to the same extent as his affec- 
tions, this cannot well take place. His 
attention will, in that case, not be so com- 
pletely absorbed by the objects which ex- 
cite his feelings, as to prevent its being 
directed to those which are within the 
sphere of judgment. He will thus be ena- 
bled clearly to perceive, how far his power 
of doing good is likely to be circumscribed 
by circumstances ; what obstacles are likely 
to arise from the character and opposite 
views of those with whom, or on whom, 
he is to act; and, after making these de- 
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ductions, he will calmly calculate, how far 
the good that remains evidently practica- 
ble, is worthy of the sacrifice at which it is 
to be purchased. 

On considering these two opposite modes 
of conduct, it must, I think, be clear, that 
should disappointment ensue in the former 
instance, it will inevitably produce more 
poignant sufferings than could follow in 
the latter. In the event of disappointment, 
attention must be forcibly drawn to ob- 
stacles, which, had it not been absorbed by 
other objects, would have been perceived 
and estimated. Hence, in an ingenuous 
mind, the pang of self-reproach will in- 
crease the anguish arising from the frustra- 
tion of a benevolent purpose, while the 
consciousness of having implicitly yielded 
to the dictates of a pure and generous sym- 
pathy, will give to ingratitude a niore than 
common power to wound. From a mind 
thus torn, it is in vain to look for that ap- 
parent consistency which we have a right 
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to expect from those ia whom no benevo- 
lent impulse has ever been so strong as 
to outrun the slow march of prudence* 
For sqch, therefore, while they are endur- 
ing the punishment to which they have 
subjected themselves, great allowances 
ought surely to be madei: but as all the 
corrections appointed by Providence, are 
of the nature of mercies, it is by experi- 
encing such corrections, that the heart 
learns the necessity of submitting its im«» 
pulses to the controul of wisdom. Where 
the proper effect has been produced, the 
aufferings experienced will no longer be 
proclaimed as proofs of the malignity, or 
perfidy, or folly, of those who have inflict* 
ed them ; but be silently acquiesced in, as 
the inevitable result of having acted with- 
out consulting the judgment. Whoever is 
incapable of exercising this degree of can- 
dour, may assure himself, that the penalty 
he has been compelled to pay for his im- 
prudence,^ has failed to produce^ the effect 
for which it was by Providence intended. 
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I proceed to observe^ that it is not in 
private life alone that the overflowings of 
benevolence are frequently lost, on account 
of the erroneous direction given to the cur- 
rent; To those who, from their eminent 
talents, or exalted rank, have it in their 
power to contribute to a nation's weal^ 
national happiness is, or ought to be, an 
object of primary importance; but it is an 
object so complex, that it is but rarely, in 
the course of ages, a mind springs up capa- 
ble of giving that degree of attention to all 
the parts of which it is composed, which is 
requisite in order to comprehend how the 
happiness of the whole may be affected. 
Even in the examination of the circum^ 
stances which are supposed most essenti- 
ally to contribute to the general good, if 
any one of these circumstances occupy- a 
greater share of his attention than the 
others, he will be apt to be misled, "and his 
benevolence will consequently be rendered 
fruitlessi In proof of this, we need only 
advert to the variety of opinions that have, 
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even in our own day, been advanced, res- 
pecting the essentials of national felicity. 

At no distant period, a nation's happiness 
was estimated by the number of its inha- 
bitants. An abundant population was then 
deemed the most incontestable evidence of 
increasing prosperity ; and, in consequence 
of this opinion, the benevolence of the po- 
litician was exerted in promoting early 
marriages among the poor. Nothing was 
then heard of but the happy result of be- 
stowing rewards on the prolific, and mak- 
ing the obstinate bachelor pay, by severe 
fines, the penalty due to the State, for his 
sullen indifierence to its prosperity. When, 
lo ! the error was detected, and population 
found to be a nation's ruin ! No longer is 
the poor man's wedding a legitimate theme 
of congratulation : No longer is the birth j 

of a child to be considered as an addition 
to his blessings. It is the solitary bache- 
lor, who denies himself the solace of all 
domestic ties, and bends his whole atten- 
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tion to the object of accumulating wealth, 
until his selfish soul becomes incapable of 
every generous attachment, that is now 
alone to be appix)ved ! 

The connexion between national wealth 
and national haj>piness, has in all periods 
seemed so indisputable, that whoever can 
by his policy augment the national re- 
sources, is certain of obtaining the meed 
of public applause. To what an immense 
number of schemes, and legislative pro- 
jects, has the benevolent desire of making 
a nation rich, in order to make it happy, 
given birth ! In consequence of the direc- 
tion thus given to attention, what eiForts 
have been made to turn commerce into 
those channels which were dug for it by 
political wisdom ; and when it obstinately 
refused to flow in these, what pains have 
be^n taken to watch its wanderings, to 
hem in it$ banks, and, by artificial means, 
to accelerate its movements ! At length, 
in consequence of attending to circum- 
stances that had before escaped observa- 

a 
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tioQ, it was discovered, that all this labour 
had been better spared, and that commerce 
never flowed so prosperously as when left 
to itself. In consequence of this disco- 
very, the Legislature had nothing to do 
but to break down the mounds it had be- 
fore built up, and to remove the barrieri^ 
it had with so much care erected. 

When we take a view of theiie revolu- 
tions in opinion, concerning the methods 
of promoting national happiness and pros- 
perity, it does not seem chimerical to sup- 
pose, that a time may arrive when it shall 
be discovered, that the most inseparable of 
all connexions is that between happiness 
and virtue. National happiness will then 
be considered to depend on national mo- 
rals. To guard these morals from corrup- 
tion, by removing ♦those snares, whicb^ 
while occupied in watching over the sour- 
ces of wealth, the law itself may have in- 
advertently sanctioned, will then become 
an object of attention to the statesman's 

2 
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mind. But it is to educatioh, as the fountaia 
from whence all moral improvement ema- 
nates, that he will chiefly direct his views : 
to education; not merely as a means of 
giving to the state the advantages arising 
from increasing the number of intelligent 
beings, — bul to education, as .the means 
by which the intellectual powers of indi- 
vidual minds are to be rendered useful to 
the community: an object that can only 
be obtained, by rendering education instru- 
mental in the subjugation of the selfish 
principle, by enlarging the sphere and ope- 
ration of the benevolent affections. 
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Obstacles presented by the operation of ike selfish prin-- 
ciple to the development of the benevolent qffections. 
Consequent inadequacy of tht means provided btf 
nature for their cultitation. Additional means 



affoi^ded by divine revelation. Illustrations. 

Concerning the degree in which the 
benevolent affections contribute to social 
and individual happiness, there can be but 
one opinion. They are a branch of the tree 
of life implanted in the human heart; but, 
alas, planted near to that tree of death, 
beneath whose fatal shade they wither and 
decay. Were it not for this opposing prin- 
ciple, which checks their growth, and pre- 
vents their early blossoms from arriving 
at maturity, the affections would produce 
fruits of happiness that would make a para- 
dise of the world we inhabit. Such, how- 
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^ver, i3 the strength of this oppwing prin- 
ciple ia thie human h^2irt> that, notwith- 
standing the ample provUion that h^s l^n 
made by nature in the frdme and cpnstitu- 
tion of the mjnd^ for the growth of thei 
affections, they must, without means be- 
yond that which nature has provided, he 
continually exposed to the danger of being 
perverted or djestroyed. 

That this is no visionary theory, but a 
sound deduction from indisputable facts, 
the history of man bears witness. We 
there learn, that, in the savage state, his 
afiecLions blossom not beyond the period 
of infancy ; or, if any benevolent impulses 
should occasionally influence his heart, they 
are too transient and irregular to oppose 
any steady counteraction to the selfish prin- 
ciple, by which he is in most cases com- 
pletely governed. 

Nor does the improvement of his intel- 
lectual powers produce^ in thi$ re^p^ct, 
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any very material diifFerehce. In wbatevep 
stage ill the progress of civilization we con- 
template our species, we see the propensity 
to magnify the idea of self, like the spirit 
described in the Apocalypse, *' going forth 
conquering and to conquer." When vie- 
torious, or assuming the colour of victory, 
we see ** power given to it to take peace 
from the earth," and, in the pale hue of th^ 
malignant passions, destroying by the sword 
of persecution the virtues that offer resis- 
tance to its sway.?* 

% 

In the most advanced state of civifiza^ 
4ion and refinement to which any of the 
heathen nations arrived, though we per- 

• 

* The passage ta tvhieh aHusion has here been made, 
will be found in tbe 6ih chapter of the Revelations of 
St John, which, like many other of the anysterioiis pas- 
sages in that book, when considered as presenting a view 
of the passions and corruptions which were to impede 
the progress, and resbt the spirit of Christianity, afford 
not merely gratification to an idle curiosity; but salutary 
tmd useful instmction. ^ 
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ceivc the strbngest evidence of the effects 
produced by being placed in circumstances 
favourable to the development and exercise 
of the faculties .of the understanding, we 
at the sam6 time perceive evidence no less 
strong, of those failings and vices which 
arise from a defective and imperfect culti- 
vation of the affections ; plainly intimating, 
that the means provided in the constitu- 
tion of our nature had been rendered abor- 
tive, and that man, in forfeiting the high 
privilege of communion with his Maker, 
was precluded the exercise of sympathies 
essential to the .perfection of bis character. 

In opposition to this, it may perhaps ^be 
^observed, tha.t though the light of the di- 
vine presence was withheld, the light of 
nature remained; and that, even in the 
darkest hour, the Almighty ordained that 
man should not be left without a witness 
of his power and majestj\ Wherever he 
^ast his eyes, the scene was still full of 
God. The heavens and the <:arth proclairn- 
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6d the omnipotence of their Creator; and 
the provision made for the preservation and 
perpetuity of the innumerable myriads of 
living creatures, bore testimony, that the 
Being who destined them to the enjoyment 
. of existence, was in his nature benignalit 
as po\*rerfuL 



But it was to the reasoning faculty th^t 
the testimony was addressed. The power, 
the wisdom, and the goodness of the Su^ 
preme Intelligence, could only be deduced 
from appearances which it was the province 
of the understanding M investigate, and 
which, though obvious to the senses, were 
frequently found far beyond the reach of 
humati Wisdom to explain. No sooner did 
thd chkin of evidence seem to be broken, 
thto faith was at a stand. The propensity 
to magnify the idea of self then impelled 
to the fortnation of systems, which it was 
the glory of intellect to defend j and hence- 
forth the powers of the understanding, in- 
stead of being engaged in contemplating 
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the proofs of divine wisdom and goodness 
in the. works of creation, were employed in 
colouring those inventions by which the 
idea of self was to be exalted. 

The heart being thus left destitute of 
that most powerful aid which it derives, ii| 
the cultivation of its moral and benignant 
sympathies, from the contemplation of the 
divine attributes, its affections could only 
be cultivated to the degree in which the 
sympathies were called forth by attention to 
such beneficent qualities as happened to ex- 
ist in the minds of those with whom indivi- 
duals were conversant. The consequences 
were, that even those affections for whicli 
nature seems most amply to have provided, 
were so weak and inefficient, as to yield to 
the first suggestions of vanity or pride. If 
there is one sympathy of the human heart, 
for which a peculiar arid extraordinary pro- 
vision has been made, it is that whicl^ 
springs in a mother's heart on contemplat- 
ing her infant progeny* With what easp 
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this strongest impulse df afFection is-over* 
come, when the heart is left dependant for 
the cultivation of its sympathies on the 
provision made by nature, has been proved 
from incontestable facts; and we may just- 
ly infer, that where the first and most 
powerful of the aflFections has such feeble 
influence, the other benevolent sympathies 
will have but a very partial and limited 
operation. 

Had instances of the triumph of the sel- 
fish principle oyer the impulses of natural 
afFection, been confined to ignorant and 
barbarous nations, we might be allowed to 
consider the uncultivated state of the in- 
tellectual powers as affording a complete 
explanation of the phenomenon. But if^ 
not only in the customs and manners, but 
in the civil and political institutions of the 
whole Pagan world, we find proofs of a 
sanction having been given to practices 
totally inconsistent with that pure benevo* 
lenf e by which alone the selfish principle 
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cair be counteracted and subdued, we must 
perceive, that whether the intellectual 
powers are cultivated or uncultivated, the 
benignant sympathies, when not exercised 
by attention to qualities more pure and 
perfect than can be exemplified in imper- 
fect beings, are only capable of a partial 
. and precarious operation. 

Hence arises a cogent, and, it appears to 
me, convincing argument, of the probabi- . 
lity of divine revelation ; which, in this 
jK)int of view, may be considered as an exr 
tension of the benefits conferred by nature, 

• in rendering the heart susceptible of moral 
impressions, from the contemplation of 
qualities that excite the emotions of $ym* 
pathy. Is it incredible, that He who en«* 
dowed the heart with sensibility; who, by 

• a law of nature, as invariable in its opera- 
tions as that which directs the planets in 
their courses, rendered attention. to certaii]^ 
qualities productive of corre^s^ondient emo^ 
tions of sympathy, sliould, in the iugnity 
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of his benevolence, and in compassion to a 
lost and perishing race, restore to the hu-^ 
man mind the advantages, which, accord- 
ing to the constitution of its nature, are 
necessarily to be derived from the contem- 
plation of moral qualities in a state of in-^- 
finite perfection ? By the law of nature^ 
the tenderness that bespeaks compassion^ 
the kindness that indicates beneficence, and 
the solicitude that expresses love, are, even 
when presented to the infant mind, prOf 
ductive of correspondent emotions. To 
the child, the human being in whom these 
qualities appear to exist, jseems altc^ethej 
perfect; but, as the understanding advan* 
ces to maturity, the illusion is dispelled by . 
the perception of opposite qualities in the 
same character: and there can be no doubt 
that the discovery of the alloy -will, even 
when experiencing the effects of love, or 
kindness, or compassion, tend in some de- 
gree to weaken the impression. The same 
observation applies with regard to every 
moral quality^ wiiich, when evinced in hu^ 
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man conduct, excites the emotions of ad- 
miration, affection, or esteem. The mag- 
nanimity displayed in the forgivesie^ of 
enemies, the fortitude which shrinks not 
from suffering in the cause of truth, the 
firmness and impartiality of justice, and 
the heroic tendefrness of mercy, have thei* 
correspondent emotions in every heart ; 
emotions that nev^r fail to be excited by 
sympathy, on a certain degree of atten- 
tion given to the action in which any of 
these several qualities are exhibited. But 
according to the circumstances in which 
human beings are placed, it is impossi- 
lD}e that all should have an opportunity 
of contemplating qualities eminently ex- 
cellent or beneficent ; and consequently 
impossible, that qualities of this description 
should have any existence in the minds of 
the great generality of mankind, if only to 
be contemplated as they are ^exemplified in 
human conduct. Even when, by the ad- 
vantages of education^ our kntwledge of 
excellence is enlarged; tho\igh we thus 
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become acquainted with the existence of 
qualities which are the objects of our mo- 
ral appj'obation and sympathy, 'if seen but 
from a distance, the attention we bestow 
on them is seldom such as to have any 
considerable influence on our dispositions^ 
It is the imagination, atid not the heart, 
that is, in this instance, most likely to be 
impressed ; and of the almost total inuti^ 
lity of the affections that are solely culti- 
vated through the medium of imagination, 
we have in a preceding chapter brought 
forward many proofs^ 

How then should man, while destitute of 
all knowledge of a nature superior to his 
ewn, obtain means of cultivating all the 
noble, generous, and benevolent affections, 
of which his heart has been by his Crear 
tor rendered susceptible ? In the form and 
organization of every species of animal, we 
perceive the most exact cprrespondeace 
betw.een the powers bestowed, and the 
wants which were to be supplied. Every 
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liyinfg thing, whether destined to inhabit 
th6 earth, to soar into the regtetfs of the 
air, or to dwell in the watery eleftient, is 
fitted by nature for its peculiar destination, 
and in every situation is provided with food 
convenient for it. The Giver of life sup- 
plied the wants of all that live. Do we 
require further proofs of the continual and 
.ever-continued operations of his providen- 
tial care? Let us consider^ how often in 
every minute we draw breath, and then let 
us seek information concerning the nature 
of the air. we breathe. Let us ask, what 
would be the consequence to life if any of ' 
its component parts were withheld, or suf- 
fered in a great degree to preponderate ? 
Let us desire our teachers to inform us, 
why these fatal circumstances do not more 
frequently take place? We shall be told 
of the sources whence the different gJises 
derive tb^ir apportionate supplies, and of 
the regularity with which the supply is 
afforded. But who provided these Purees 
of nourishment to the element ? Who ad- 
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justefl it^ proportions, ^^ weighing llie wii^d^ 
ID a bftlaBc^r" And can w6, who thrice 
in every minute, during the period of our 
existence, experience the result of that 
providentjal care, which has, by a serieis 
of contrivances, adapted the element we 
breathe to the lungs' formed to receive it, 
and where it is again to be decomposed for 
purposes important to the preservation of 
life ; can we who thus live by miracle^ be so 
absurd as to imagine, that with the labour 
of creation the care of the Almighty ceaii- 
ed ? Or ahall we believe^ that the life of the 
soul is less precious in his sight than the 
life of ihe^ody? If the exercise of the 
affecticms of the hi^rt he no less necessary 
to the b<^lth of the sonl, than is the air 
we breatlie in to the health of our miaterial 
frame, the interposition of divine mercy. In 
supplying to those affections an efiectinal 
means of exercise, must appear but an event 
to be expected in the ordinary course of 
nature. 
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Let lis now ipquire, how far tha know* 
ledge of God, communipated by divine re- 
velation, i3 adapted to the want3 of man^ 
as affording to the affections of his heart 
such means of cultivation, as in his present 
state qm\d not through any other mediu9 
hie ohtained. It would in me be the height 
of folly and presumption, to suppose myself 
qualified to do justice to the . important 
theme ; but, far as it is beyond my powef 
to take that enlarged and comprehensive 
view of the subject, which I tyust may b^ 
presented by minds more richly gifted, be^ 
Having that the hint6 I pffer may be use^ 
ful in producing inquiry, terminating in 
conviction, I am not deterred, by the con- 
sciousness of their imperfection, from bold- 
ly recommending them to the reader's at- 
tention. 

In the view I have presented of the prOf 
vision made by the wisdom of nature for 
the development of the affections, it has 
been my endeavour to prove, that it is in 
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the consciousness of being the object, of 
parental tenderness, that affection is first 
excited in the infant heart. I have 
shown* in what way the notions of kind- 
ness, beneficence, compassion, &c, beget, 
through sympathy, correspondent emotions 
in the heart of him who is himself the ob- 
ject on whom these benevolent qualities are 
exercised : I have likewise shown in what 
way sympathy may fail to produce its per- 
feet work, by the interposition of the sel- 
fish principle ; or from the discovery or sus- 
picion of the existence of opposite qualities, 
which are no sooner perceived, or imagined 
to co-operate with those that excite affec- 
tion, than sympathy is destroyed, or be- 
comes imperfect And incomplete. 

Let us now observe how the knowledge 
of God, communicated by revelation, reme- 
dies this evil. The first object which it 
offers to our contemplation is the Supreme 

* Chapter I. of the present Essay. 
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Being, as the Father, and Governor, and 
Pix)tector of the human" race; infinite in 
goodness and in mercy : and that the sym* 
pathy excited by these endearing qualities 
may have its full effect in producing corres- 
pondent affections, they are represented as 
operating only for our advantage ; as quali- 
ties, still more, of which every one of us may 
consider himself, individually, as the imme- 
diate and peculiar object. If, according to 
the constitution of the human mind, benig-* 
nity excites our love, and beneficence, by 
a similar operation of sympathy, produces, 
when we are ourselves the objects of it, an 
emotion of gratitude, the means afforded by 
revelation for cultivating these affections 
must be confessed so infinitely beyond all 
other means, that had the miraculous inter- 
position of Providence answered no other 
end than this, the benefit is such as to have 
justified a departure from, or rather aii ex- 
tension of the ordinary laws of nature. 
But what are the laws of nature respecting 
the government of the moral and intellect 
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tual world? What do we know of them 
farther than has been revealed ? We might 
here with propriety advert to the absurdi? 
ties of the heathen philosophy : But it is 
of more importance to attend to the object 
of our present inquiry. 

Let us then proceed to observe, that the 
knowledge of God afforded by revelation, 
having supplied to the heart a source of 
ceaseless gratitude and boundless love, 
must necessarily, in proportion to the dcr 
gree of attention bestowed on the exciting 
'qualities, give exercise to those affections. 
All the other attributes o£ Deity are, in the 
contemplation of them, calculated in like 
manner to produce correspondent emor 
tions. 

I » 

Power is naturally the object of reverencie 
and awe. But, when contemplated in her 
ings subject to human imperfection, the 
knowledge of the purposes to which it may 
be made subservient, renders it the object 
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of slavish fear, unless when we can con- 
nect the feeling of self with him in whom 
the power resides. The power possessed 
by a fellow-creature, is thus either made 
propitious to the gratification of the selfish 
principle, or leads to the production of a 
passicui allied to hatred and malignity. 

How opposite are the effects produced 
in contemplating the pow«r of Omnipo- 
tence ! The knowledge of the wisdom, 
and truth, and never-failing mercy of the 
All-Powerful, renders the contempla- 
tion productive of affect ions, salutary to the 
heart, exciting reverence unmingled with 
slavish terror, admiration and confidence 
unpolluted by any base alloy from the 
propensity to magnify the idea of self. 
The power of the Almighty is the source 
of a fortitude which no inferior power can 
shake, of a magnanimity which no fear of 
the wrath of man can subdue. The power 
of God is ii|^eed manifested in his works ; 
but it is by revelation alone that the bene* 
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ficial operation of that power, with regard' 
to his intelligent offspring, is made known. 
The advantages resulting from it are too 
obvious to stand in need of comment. 

« 

The indications of that wisdom which 
is the perfection of intellect, as arguing 
the possession of all the mental faculties in 
their most perfect state, are not naturally- 
contemplated with indifference. Superior 
wisdom, wherever it is perceived or ac- 
knowledged, or even imagined, excites our 
respect, esteem, or admiration. The belief 
of its existing in those who govern us, 
produces acquiescence in their govern- 
ment The perception of the benefits that 
result from wisdom, besides proving a 
powerful motive to the exertion of intel- 
lect^ excites some of the finest emotions of 
the hearty and exercises some of its best 
affections. 

But, instead of being inclined to direct 
attention to the proofs of eminent wisdom 
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exhibited in the sentiments or conduct of 
a fellow-creature, we are, in truth, from the 
influence of the selfish principle, so much 
averse to doing so, that unless when we can 
connect the idea of self with him whose wis- 
dom is the theme of eulogium, we naturally 
turn from the contemplation ; or, if we in- 
vestigate the proofs, it is with the latent 
hope of finding them defective, and of being 
able to point out the deficiency. Thus the 
advantages to be derived to the human 
mind, from the exercise of those affections 
which the contemplation of wisdom, even 
in that imperfect state in which it can 
alone be seen in those who inherit imper- 
fection, are in a great measure lost. 

Besides, though of the excellency of di- 
vine wisdom a few reasoning minds might, 
from the exertion of their natural faculties, 
obtain some notion, to the human race in 
general, all means of acquiring such ideas 
of its excellency as are productive of sym- 
pathy, all opportunity of observing its 
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I 

fruits, or of following out its consequ'ehdes^ 
are in the natural course of things with^ 
held; and would have been withheld for 
ever, had not God in his infinite goodness 
revealed himself to mankind. By divine 
revelation, the " excellency of wisdom" is 
made known, not merely to a few studious 
minds, but to all who are capable of per- 
ception. By revelation the designs of di-^ 
vine wisdom are rendered so obvious, that 
he that runs may read. They are written 
in legible characters in the firmament of 
heaven, and in every leaf of grass' that 
covers the fields. From the contemplation 
of omniscience, no rank, no lowliness of 
circumstance, no deficiency of cultivation, 
precludes the worshipper of God. An ob- 
ject is thus continually presented to his 
afi^ections^ calculated to afford them perpe- 
tual exercise, and to produce a correspon- 
dent influence on the heart. The sympa- 

• 

thetic affection thus called forth^ is fitted, 
in its nature, to be infinitely more operative 
than that which is excited by the contempla- 
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tion of human wisdom, even when imagini- 
tion clothes it with perfection. The wisdom 
of an ancient sage, is to the intelligent mind 
an object of admiration. But the wisdom 
of the Creator and Governor of the uni- 
verse, is the object of the loftier sentiment 
of adoration, inspiring not only awe, but 
implicit confidence in his government, and 
subsiding into perfect resignation to his 
divine wilL 

In another respect the difference is per- 
haj>s yet more obvious ; for as in discover- 
ing J>roofs of extraordinary wisdom in any 
being with whom we are connected by the 
tie of a common nature, the glory reflected 
upon our nature is in some measure ours, 
we, in rejoicing in it, are apt to forget how 
inferior we are to the object in whom we 
glory ; and thus the discovery, instead of 
begetting humility, gratifies our pride. 
From directing our attention to the evi- 
deuces of divine wisdom, no such result is 
to be apprehended. The deeper our con- 
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victibn, the more exalted our conceptions' 
of ' the eternally Omniscient, the more 
strongly are we impressed with a sense of 
our own weakness and imperfection. But, 
though humbled by the conviction, the 
humility which flows^from it produces no 
pusillanimous dejection ; for, assured by 
revelation of the paternal government of 
God, the idea of the connexion that sub- 
sists between his creatures and their hea- 
venly Father, tends to elevate the heart, 
while it roots out all presumption. 

The knowledge obtained by revelation; 
of the holiness and purity of the divine 
nature, has somewhat of a similar influence* 
The sympathetic emotion produced by an 
attentive observation^ of the mind and con- 
duct of any person, who appears to us re-^ 
tnarkably pure, and virtuous, and amiable, 
is perhaps one of the most salutary afFec** 
tions of the heart. If attention to these 
qualities becomes habitual, the heart will 
be gradually purified, by the introduction 
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of pure ideas; and thus, by sympathy with 
the virtuous, habits of virtue will be ac- 
quired. 

But where, while man was left to the 
vain imaginations of his own heart, were 
these models of purity to be found? Of 
the holiness of perfect purity, who among 
the nations that knew not God formed 
the most remote conception ? Holiness ac- 
cordingly entered not into the h'st of Pa- 
gan virtues ; for to those who were deemed 
most virtuous in J;he Pagan world, no ob- 
ject in which the attribute of perfect pu- 
rity could be contemplated, presented it** 
self. The consequences were obvious, and 
are t6o well known to be denied. 

With the knowledge of God communi- 
cated by divine revelation, the first idea of 
perfect holiness was presented to the mind 
of man; an idea that it is impossible to 
contemplate without emotions which tend 
at once to elevate and purify the heart ; 
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and, if habitually contemplated, must pre- 
serve it from all iniquity. But what tends 
to enhance the advantages resulting from 
having thus an opportunity of improving 
the heart by the contemplation of infinite 
purity, is the knowledge of the divine om- 
nipresence, by which we are perpetually 
reminded, that the thoughts of our hearts, 
as well as the actions of our lives, are ex- 
posed to the view of Him whose holiness 
and purity we are impelled to reverence and 
adore. The effects produced by this know- 
ledge, will exactly correspond to the de- 
gree in which these attributes of Deity have 
pccupied our attention. Where attention, 
is given to them habitually, the conscious* 
ness of our being, during every moment of 
our existence, in the presence of the Most 
Holy, must produce affections correspon- 
dent to the idea of holiness. It cannot, 
from the nature of the human heart, be 
otherwise; for in the heart provision has 
been made for the operation of this sympa- 
thy ; and it is as impossible that that sym- 
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pathy should not awaken on the requisite 
application of attention, as that the heat of 
the sun should not warm the object upon 
which, it shines. 

If the knowledge afforded by reVelalion of 
the omnipresence and holiness of the great 
Gtfd, fails to produce the natural effects 
upon the human heart, it is because atten- 
tion is only casually , and not habittiallj/y nor 
even seriously, given to the subject. Out 
interest in it is therefore forgotten, or only 
occasionally called to our recollection, by 
some adverse or striking occurrence. But 
the value of the advantages naturally re- 
sulting from our knowledge of these mo- 
mentous truths, is not hence diminished. 
If we forego these advantages, by with- 
holding our attention, we have ourselves 
to blame. None to whom the word of 
God has been made known, can now plead 
as an excuse for being deficient in purity 
and holiness, that he has no object to con- 
template in whom perfect purity forever 
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dwells. Npne can make an apology for 
being influenced by the fear or example of 
a fellow-creature to do evil, who knows 
that God is the invisible witness of every 
action, the rewarder of righteousness, and 
the punisher of all iniquity. 

The emotions produced by contemplat- 
ing the justice of the Supreme Being, are 
those of the profoundest reverence and 
awe. But to beings so liable to be influ* 
enced by a principle which impels to evil, 
these emotions cannot fail of proving salu* 
tary. The restrafnt which they lay upon , 
the' desire to magnify the idea of self, is too 
obvious to require illustration ; anH in this 
respect they have the same operation as all 
the benevolent affections. 

The emotions produced by contemplating 
the immutability of the divine nature, are 
somewhat similar to those excited by the 
contemplation of the attribute of justice^ 
To use the words of a moral writer held 
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in deserved estimation, " Immutability is, 
indeed, so clearly connecteJwith the notion 
of supreme perfection, that wherever any 
rational conceptions of a deity have taken 
place, this attribute has been ascribed to 
him. Reason taught the wise and reflect-* 
ing in every age to believe, that, as what 
is eternal cannot die, so what is perfect 
pannot vary ; and that the great Governor 
of the universe could be no other than an 
unchangeable Being/'* 

Let us now inquire, how far this con- 
ception of the immutability of the divine 
nature operated upon the heart, when sup* 
ported by no higher authority than the 
deductions of reason. To the few who 
were capable of comprehending the argU'- 
ments from which the inference was deduc- 
ed, the idea of the unchangeable nature of 
the Supreme Intelligence might afford a 
reasonable ground for confiding in the con- 

* Dr Blair's Sermons, Vol ii. Sen 4. 
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tinued regularity of those laws which ap- 
peared to govern the system of the uni- 
verse. The sun might be expected to rise 
forever at its appointed hour, and all the 
seasons to return at the accustomed period ; 
and this constancy, when considered as ori- 
ginating in the unchangeableness of the 
presiding spirit, might doubtless occasion 
in reflecting minds emotions of reverence, 
of astoniidnnent, and of admiration; and 
that these emotions would, if habitually 
excited, have a moral influence on the 
heart, cannot be denied. But though the 
heart of every human being was formed 
susceptible of similar emotions, it was but 
rarely, perhaps not in more than in two or 
three instances in the course of ages, that 
the attention of an individual was directed 
to. the object by which they were to be 
excited. Nor could any change in the 
political government of nations have, in 
this respect, made any considerable diffe- 
^ rence. The power of deep and abstract 
rcasonipg never can, from a variety of 
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causes, be attained by the majority of maAr 
kind; and even if possessed, the chances 
of its being directed to the discovery of 
the perfections of the divine nature, are 
extremely precarious. 

By revelation, the immutability of the 
Supreme Governor of the universe is not 
only rendered evident to the meanest capa- 
city, bjut, from, the ideas with which it is 
connected, made the source of emotions 
which beneficially influence the heart, by 
exercising its noblest aifections. Amid the 
vicissitudes of the present ever-changing 
scene, what consolation does it afford toi 
know, that the Disposer of all events is the 
same yesterday, to-day, and forever ! What 
fortitude, what magnanimity, what supe- 
riority to all terrestrial evils, may we exr 
pect from him, who habitually considers 
himself under the immediate care and pro- 
tection of an ever-present God, whosQ 
goodness and mercy are unceasing and unr 
changeable ! What humility, and mod^r^- 
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tion, and uprightness of integrity^ and ho- 
liness of life, must inevitably result from 
habitual attention to the qualities of holi- 
ness and .of justice! displayed in the ado- 
rable nature of Him who is eternally im- 
mutable! Yet these ideas are objects of 
contemplation, to which, through the me- 
dium of divine revelation, all have access. 
While they afford to the cultivated un- 
derstanding a theme worthy of employing 
all its faculties, they are, as illustrated in 
Scripture, rendered level to the capacity of 
the illiterate. Who, on considering these 
things, can forbear to exclaim with fervent 
gtatitude, that divine revelation is indeed 
adapted to the wants of man I 

But though, throughout the whole jseries 
of revelations, the attributes of Deity are 
presented to the mind in a manner calcu- 
lated to excite the correspondent affections 
of love, gratitude, reverence, implicit trust 
and confidence, it is in the clearer views of 
the divine nature and governments revealed 

k 
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by Jesus Christ, that we are in a great 
measure restored ta those inestimable bene^ 
fits enjoyed by our first parents in their 
state of innocence, when, by communion 
with their Creator, attention was inces- 
santly called forth and engaged in contem- 
plating divine perfection. 

In the Saviojur of the world we have not 
only a pattern of excellence exhibited for 
% our imitation, but, in every feature of his 
character, we have an object of contempla- 
tion, to which it is impossible to give any ^ 
degree of attention without experiencing 
correspondent emotions. If we investigate 
these emotions, we shall find them per^ 
fectly in unison, or rather exactly the same 
with those produced by a contemplation of 
the divine attributes. The advantages re- 
sulting from having thus an opportunity 
of cultivating the same affections that are 
called forth in the contemplation of the 
divine attributes, by giving our attenticm 
to what may comparatively be termed a 

VOL. II. 2 B 
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familiar object, is unspeakably great. The 
awful distance to which weak and imperfect 
mortals are removed from the immortal 
and invisible Creator, is a consideration 
that naturally appals the human mind. 
'Surrounded by the brightness of unap« 
proachable glory, the moral perfections of 
the divine nature fill the soul with such 
awful reverence, as must be in some degree 
adverse to that habitual contemplation of 
them, which is requisite to produce corres- 
pondent affections in the heart. 

On examining the nature and purport 
of each successive revelatioji which we be- 
lieve to have been miraculously communi- 
cated, w€ may perceive how admirably the 
laws and precepts promulgated were adapt- 
ed to the state of mind naturally existing 
in those to whom they were addressed. 
The idea of the Godhead^ presented through 
the medium of the patriarchs, was in all res- 
pects the same as that which was communi- 
cated in the gospel. But as, from the nature 
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of the hum£tn tnind^ it must^ in the rude state 
of these early ages, have been productive of 
the extreme of reverential awe^ the Law 
was adapted to this very circumstance; and 
such external^ acts commanded, as should 
afford tests of that obedience, which holy 
reverence for the Lawgiver would neces- 
-sarily produce. 

V ... 

In Jesus Christy the " brightness of the 
' Father's glory," the moral attributes and 
perfections of Deity, as justice^ mercy, holi- 
ness, wisdom, &c. appeared modified, so as 
not only to be suited to the human capa- 
city, but, being exhibited in the field of 
human action, naturally became objects of 
attention and imitation. And as atten- 
tion to these qualities^ according to the 
constitution of the mind, begets corres- 
pondent affections in the hearty no sooner 
was God thus revealed to man, than the 
test of obedience was altered. Instead of 
a strict performance of external acts, a 
strict conformity of the ^viU and affections 
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to the divine prototype, was thenceforth 
requisite. The precepts of other teachers 
of righteousness were addressed merely to 
the understanding ; but, as God requires of 
man according to what he hath, and not 
according to what he hath not, he, through 
Jesus Christ, bestowed the means of excit- 
ing and cultivating those affections, of 
which it is the aim of all moral precept^ 
to command the exercise* 

The entire correspondence that subsists 
between the life and doctrines of our Lord, 
has an evident tendency to strengthen the 
impression which either, if considered sepa- 
rately, must necessarily produce. By ha* 
bitual attention to his precepts, enforced 
by his example, these affections come to 
be habitually exercised, and, as far as the 
infirmities of human nature permit, are con- 
verted into permanent dispositions. Of 
these dispositions it need only be observed, 
that as they are reflections, however faiut 
and imperfect, from the divine attributes^ 
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they must in so far partake of the divine 
nature. " Be ye perfect, even as your 
Father which is in heaven is perfect," is an 
exhortation which, in this point of view, 
implies the necessity of cultivating the 
whole of those qualities which are the ob- 
jects of moral approbation, and which, by 
the original constitution of our nature, are 
transcribed into the heart, by habitual at- 
ten;^ion to Him in whom they dwell. 

The affections being active principles of 
our nature, cannot exist without being ex^ 
ercised : And in order to improve and 
strengthen them to the degree that is ne- 
cessary to ensure their permanence, they 
must be habitually exercised. This truth 
may nevertheless be received, and acknow- 
ledged, and understood, without producing 
any of the fruits of righteousness ; for how- 
ever thoroughly the reason may be impress- 
ed with just notions of the nature of virtue, 
if these notions only serve to give a salu* 
tary exercise to the intellectual powers, 
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without exciting the emotioiis of affection'^ 
they will not effect a change on the dispo*- 
sitions of the heart. It is here that the 
precepts^ of the gospel have a manifest su- 
periority. In contemplating the mysteries 
of redemption, the divine qualities displays 
ed in the character of the Redeemer and 
Saviour of the world excite emotions, which 
render the precepts he, by the authority of 
the Most High, delivered for our instruc- 
tion, productive of the most pure and exalt- 
ed affections of which the heart is suscep- 
tible, impelling to the perpetual exercise of 
piety and benevolence. 

The benevolence thus produced and ex- 
ercised, is, like the source in which it ori- 
ginates, uncircumscribed by any bounds. 
All the cri^tures to whom the adored 
Creator h^ given e^jistence-r-all of that 
world which " God so laved, that he gave 

m 

bis only begotten Son, that whpsoever.be- 
lieyeth on him should not perish, but have 
everlasting life," — are objects m^et for the 
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exercise of that benevolence, and afford, 
accordingly, a ceaseless exercise to some or 
other of the benevolent affections. So ad- 
miraUy are those aff^tibns adapted to the 
circumstcmceis in which human beings^are 
placed^ that it is impossible, for the imagi- 
nation to conceive a situation in which 
they may not be exercised, either to the 
greait benefit of the individual or of his 
fellow-creatures. In socnety they are sus- 
tained by the performance of all the social 
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The heart that is elevated and enlarged 
by the habitual contemplation of the most 
sublime generosity, cannot but be gene^ 
FOtts; nor can opportunities for the exer-* 
cise of this affection be ever wan tipg. The 
tenderness and complacency inspired by an 
habitual sense of the divine gpoodness and 
merey, the inevitable result of habitual at^ 
tention to the most ^tonishing display of 
divine love, will, in its perennial flow, dif-- 
fuse happiness and comfort, promoting aqd 
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increasing all the enjoyitieata of sookd and 
domestic intfercourse* 

As, when our aUeotion is directed to the 
ooanexion that sub^ts between us and the 
supreme Object of our veneration/ the conv' 
parison between our own merits and the 
perfection which we contempfaite in him, 
must inspire the deepest and most heartfi^ 
humility ; so the consciousness of our own 
weakness and liability to err, xtiust inevi^^ 
tably produce charity and forgiveness to 
Others. The affections connected with that^ 
bumiltty which springs frmn a deep convic- 
tion of how far we ourselves hll short of 
what we ought to be, are the genuine mo^ 
tives to the exercise.of candour and fbrbear-^ 
and^, of gefntleness and mercy» as »^ell as to 
all those acts which ilow frotn a heart^feit 
desire to do good to all whom we have it in 
our power to benefit or relieve. Itis^the 
eharity described by St Paul, of which alms** 
giving^ is but a branch ; and may be as effeiv 
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tuatly exercised in poverty as in afBuence, 
may shine as brightly in the daily inter- 
course of domestic life, as in those splendid 
deeds which obtain the a(>planse of an ad- 
miring world ! 
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Consideration of the obstacles which impede the opera- 
tion of the affections which divine revelation is cal- 
culated to produce^ proceeding, l. From confining 
the attention to certain of the divine attributes; 
2. From confining the attention to explanations 
given by men, im points pf doubtful interpretation. 
Illustration. 

So ample is the provision made by Provi- 
dence, in the promulgation of the gospel, for 
the cultivation of the benevolent affections^ 
that, by the natural operation of sympathy, 
these s^ffections must inevitably be produ- 
ced by a serious contemplation of the ol • 
jects it presents. And as each of these 
affections, while it operates, precludes the 
operation of the selfish principle, it of 
course follows, that were they all to be 
constantly and habitually exercised, the 
selfish principle must be effectually con- 
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trolled; in which case its attendant pas* 
sions, envy, hatred, malice, and revenge, 
&c. Gould find no entrance into the Chris^ 
tian's breast. 

"VVhy, then, does not this blessed result 
appear? Why does revelation fail to pro- 
duce this change in the dispositions? Why 
among Christians do proofs of complete 
benevolence so rarely occur ? 

• 

These questions lead to the consideration 
of two different causes, which operate to 
hinder us from deriving all the benefits 
which the spirit of our religion would be^ 
stow upon our hearts. ^A few words will 
suffice to convey some notion of these. 

The obstacles to which I allude will each 
be found to. arise , from an habitually erro- 
neous and jnisg^ided. exercise of attention. 
To make this clear, let us remember, how 
entirely the production and the perman- 
ence of an affection depends on the degree 
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of attention given to the exciting oljgect. 
It will then be obvious, that in order to 
produce all the benevolent afi^ctions^ at- 
tention must be habitually given to all 
those divine qualities, which, when thus 
contemplated, are by sympathy transferred 
into the heart. Now, it is evident, that 
some of those qualities may be singled out 
as the peculiar object of attention ; and 
that attention, thus exclusively employed 
on one object, will produce only that spe- 
cies of emotion which that particular ob- 
ject is calculated to excite. Thus, if, of 
the divine attributes, we fix on that of in- 
finite mercy as the object of our exclusive 
attention, our benignity may be thereby 
increased, but our hearts may, neverthe- 
less, remain strangers to justice and holi- 
ness. If in that bne idea of mercy, all our 
notions of Deity are comprised, all the af- 
fections which spring from the contem- 
plation of omnipotence, and omniscience, 
and immutability, may remain defective. 
Neither the reverential awe which res- 
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trains from sin, nor the sincere humiUty 
which begets charity and good- will, are 
necessarily to be produced in the contem- 
plation of this single attribute. The bene- 
volent affections will consequently have 
but a partial operation in our hearts. How- 
ever we may in that case extol the mercy 
of God, we shall not ^^ be merciful, even 
as He is merciful** 

In like, manner, if we fix our attention 
exclusively on the infinite power and eter- 
nal justice of the Supreme Being, as these 
attributes are displayed in Scripture, and 
shut out from our view the ideas of his 
infinite benignity and mercy ; the result 
will be highly unfavourable to the heart 
The sublime emotions of veneration will 
in this case be superseded by the emotions 
of abject fear ; which, if not accompanied 
by malignity, are nevertheless destructive 
of every sympathetic affection. What love 
can we possibly have for our brethren of 
the human race, when viewed merely as 
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objects of divine wrath and indignatidn; 
deriving tbeir existence from the power of 
Omnipotence, for no other purpose than to 
manifest that power, in dooming them tp 
the sufferings of everlasting misery ! 

The almsgiving of a person whose no- 
tions of Deity are thus confined, is like an 
appeasing sacrifice, such a^ the heathens 
of old were wont to offer to the infernal 
deities. Stranger to all the tender sym- 
pathies, which by a more enlarged contem-i 
plation of the divine nature he would have 
been taught to cherish, he turns abhorrent 
from the sight of human happiness, shuts 
his ears to the voice of joy, and, wrapped 
in clouds of everlasting gloom, imagines 
that he may best avoid the divine, ven- 
geance, by refusing to taste of the divine 
mercies ! 

It is needless to pursue the subject any 
farther; as it is evident, that whichever 
of the divine attributes are thus made ex* 
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clasively the object of our attention, the 
result will be no other than a partial cul- 
tivation of some of those affections, which 
must all be cultivated ere genuine bene- 
volence can' be produced. Purity and jus- 
tice are as essential constituents of bene- 
volence, as charity and compassion ; but^ 
where the tender affections of pity and 
generosity are wanting, the love of justice 
and holiness will not compensate the defi- 
ciency. 

The inestimable benefit derived from 
revelation, is, that it presents means of 
cultivating and improving all the affections 
equally ; but if the means it presents are, 
when not rejected, only partially employ- 
ed, it is in vain to expect that the purpose 
for which they were presented can be ob- 
tained. Where the affections are but par^ 
tially cultivated, the selfish principle will 
be only partially subdued ; and hence, 
ampng those professing faith in the doc^ 
trines of salvation, too many are found, 
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whose lives or dispositions are at variance 
with the doctrines they profess. 

Another cause remains still to be ccmai* 
dered ; but, after what has been advanced 
concerning the operation of the selfish 
principle, it will be sufficiently illustrated 
by a few brief remarks. Let us then, in 
ihejirst place, observe, That though the 
contemplation of all those infinite perfec- 
tions that shine forth in the views of the 
divine nature revealed by the Spirit of 
God, tends to beget in us the correspondent 
qualities, the contemplation of the notions 
of men, cm mysteries that have not been 
explained by the Spirit of God, can have 
no such tendency. By connecting the idea 
of perfection with what is necessarily im* 
perfect, we not only impose fetters on the 
reasoning faculty, which God has created 
free, but, by confining the attention to 
objects incapable of exciting the emotions 
of affection, prevent the improvement, of 
the heart 
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By contemplating the wisdom of God 
only through the obscure medium of hu- 
man wisdom^ we learn by degrees to con- 
sider the latter as the proper and sole ob- 
ject of our reverence. The opinions we 
thus revere we implicitly adopt, and may 
indeed be said to adore ; but ' they are^ 
meanwhile, neither adopted nor adored by 
any, but those who have, like us, been 
taught to connect the idea of divine wis^ 
dom with such opinions, notwithstanding 
their having originated in human inven-> 
tion ; and, consequently, our adoration of 
them cannot produce those emotions of 
sympathy which are essential to benevo- 
lence. For it is evident, that our sympathy 
must in this case be confined, extending 
ho. farther than to those who experience 
the benefit of that wisc^m which we term 
divine^ and wliich we reverence as the wis- 
dom of God; in other words, will extend 
no farther than to the party with which 
we have identified ourselves. 

VOL. II. 2 c 
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Hence arises the danger of those also- 
eiations which connect the idea of saving 
faith with any opinion, or abstruse doc- 
trhie, originating in the impure source of 
human invention. The wisdom to which 
we in this case direct the attention, is not 
from above, and is consequently imperfect. 
It is "earthly," and may be converted into 
^ means of gratifying the selfish propensity, 
justifying the language of the apostle, who 
describes it as " sensual and devilish ;'' be^ 
cause, as he observes, " where envying and 
strife is, there is confusion, atid every evil 
work." In opposition to this, he describes 
the wisdom that is derived from a superior 
source, as " first pure, then peaceable, gen- 
tle, and easy to be entreated ; full of mercy 
and good fruits ; without partiality, and 
without hypocrisy." 

While, therefore, we consider ourselves 
or others to be religious, in proportion to 
the ardour with which we embrace, and 
the zeal with which we defend any pecu- 
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liar tenets, there is little likelihood, or 
rather, indeed, therie is scarce a possibility, 
that those benevolent affections, \yhich are 
the friiits of the Spirit, should be intrpduc- 
^ ed to bur hearts; for these subtieties, or 
abstract propositions, however they may 
delight the imagination, are incapable of 
exciting the emotions of sympathy, and 
consequently our attachment to them can- 
not exercise or improve the sympathetic 
affections. It, on the contrary, tends to 
lessen the sphere, and to limit the opera-* 
tion of our benevolence, by inducing us to 
think harshly, and uncharitably, and un-» 
justly, of those who hold not the same 
opinions, even though they worship God 
according to their conscience, with all 
their hearts, and ^th all their souls, and 
with all their understandings. 



Instead, therefore, of being surprised that 
the religion of Christ should not have pro* 
duced universally correspondent effects 
upon the hearts of Christians, if ^e consi^ 
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der the pains taken' by the zealots of every 
sect, to direct the attention of itsl membfers 
to the peculiar notions by which it is dis- 
tinguished, and to represent faith in the 
efficacy of these notions as essential to sal- 
vation, we may rather be astonished, that, 
under these disadvantages, the preaching of 
the gospel should have produced the bene-* 
ficial. consequences that have evidently at- 
tended it. But as it is only the knowledge 
of God communicated by divine revelation, 
that produces the correspondent affections 
of piety and benevolence, wherever these 
affections are evidently conspicuous, we 
may safely rnfer, that, in such instanjces-, 
however erroneous may have been the spe- 
culative opinions tliat have given their 
form and colouring to the mode of faith, 
the heart has not rested in these, but has 
risen to the contemplation of all-perfect 
righteQusness. If such have obeyed the 
command of their divine Master,, and given 
their hearts to God, they are of the blessed 
aumber with whom all true Christians hold 
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communion at the throje of grace, where 
misjudging reason is compassionated, and 
faithfulness finds mercy and acceptance. 

Want of charity is not, however, a mere 
error of judgment, it is a sin of the heart : 
it is the offspring of the selfish principle ; 
and if it is produced and nurtured by an 
overweaning attachment to* any peculiar 
notions or speculative opinions, concerning 
points that have not been explicitly reveal- 
ed, such attachment must necessarily be 
dangerous, tending to frustrate the benefits 
derived from divine revelation, as a means 
of subjugating the selfish principle, and of 
cultivating the benevolent affections. 

It will not be denied, that forms of reli- 
gion, and. modes of worship and of doc- 
trine, are niore or less pure, in proportion 
to the degree in which they correspond 
with divine revelation ; but the perception 
of this correspondence is an operation of 
intellect, and in many instances requires 
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such a laborious investigation of abstract 
propositions, as few are capable of prosecutr 
ing. The truth of these propositions must 
therefore be, by the greater number of per- 
sons, taken upon trust. Nor can any evil 
result from this, so long as they are con- 
sidered merely in the light of speculative 
opinions, to which a certain number of wise 
and learned men have given their assent, 
while the more important truths which 
have been revealed by the Spirit of God 
to all men> and to \^hich all who believe 
the gospel must subscribe, are set forth as 
the objects of that faith which is necessary 
to salvation. . 

It is not, therefore, from exercising the 
powers of our understandings, on the pro- 
bable meaning of what in divine revelation 
seeims mysterious or obscure, that our be- 
nevolence becomes contracted ; but from 
confining our attention to those obscure 
mysteries, and connectihg all our ideas of 
religion with the notions that are thus en- 
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gendered. And it is from the universality 
9f this practice, that darkness has 90 long t * 
been pern)itted tb covei; the earth. Cont 
ceiving faith in certain notions and opi* 
nions, (notions and opinions framed and 
formed by human intellect), to be essential 
to salvation, those to whom the tidings of 
salvation are tidings of great^oy, either imr 
plicitly adopt the opinions of the teachers 
they revere, or, directing the whole powers 
of their intellect to the investigation x)f 
points that have been diflferently interpret- 
ed by opposite parties, abide by the expla^ 
nation that appears to them most conso- 
nant to reason. . Thus, in either instance, 
it is still to the operations of human reason 
that they resort, and it is what human rea- 
son has fabricated, that becomes the object 
of their faith. 

But what must be the result of a faith, 
which, from the nature of the human mind, 
qan never possibly become universal ? It 
has for its object that which is neither pure, 
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nor perfect, nor permanent. By every 
fresh accession of light it is liable to be 
altered in its form, and, like all things hu- 
man, must finally pass away. How differ- 
ent, in this respect, from that divine object 
of true Christian faith, in which we con- 
template excellencies and perfections eter- 
nally to be adored, and in the benefit de- 
rived from which every human hedtt may 
participate ! In the latter instance, what- 
ever tends to augment and to confirm our 
faith, tends also to increase the exercise of 
our benevolent affections. While, on the 
contrary, whatever tends to confirm our 
faith and confidence in the saving efficacy 
of any peculiar notions, tends to limit the 
sphere and contract the operation of our 
sympathies. That this is the natural effect 
of bigotry is obvious. The God of the 
bigot is not the God of the universe; he is 
merely the God of a certain number of in- 
dividuals who subscribe the same creed; 
and to the worshippers of this local divi- 
nity the good-will of the bigot is confined. 
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When zeal for any human inventions has 
unfortunately been permitted to take pos- 
session of our hearts, we are apt, like the 
Jew of old, to excuse our want of charity, 
by asking, " Who is our neighbour?" and, 
like him, are mortified to hear of the good 
deeds done by the Samaritan, who comes 
not up to our temple to worship ! We can- 
not bear to see light dispensed, unless the 
tprch has been kindled from the fire of our 
own particular altar. We, hate and viHfy 
the good deeds of our fellow-creatures, un- 
less their labours redound to the glory of 
that sect in the glory of which we partici- 
pate; and, like the apostles, before the Holy 
Ghost had inspired their hearts, when we 
see men casting out devils in the name of 
Christ, " we forbid them, because they 
follow not with us !" ^ 

But, as was before observed, these eflfects 
are not described as the necessary conse- 
quence of directing our attention to those 
passages in holy writ that are of difiicult in- 
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terpretation, and whichi like all other objects 
of speculative inquiry, must be decided upon 
according to the notions conceived of them 
by their investigators. Such researches, in 
as far. as they afford exercise to the higher 
faculties of the understanding, are not only 
harmless but useful, so long as the notions 
and opinions that result from them have 
no farther importance attached to them^ 
than what belongs to the notions and opi- 
nions of blind, and erring, and fallible ' 
beings. To such must all our peculiar 
notions concerning the true meaning of 
mysterious passages be ultiniately traced. 
They have been struck out by the power 
of abstract reasoning enjoyed by a few spe- 
culative men. . How would the benefit of 
divine revelation have been limited, had 
they been rendered communicable only 
through such a medium ? 
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- Blessed be the Author of our salvation ! 
— through the tender mercy of our.Godj^ 
whereby " the day-spring from on high 
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hath visited us, to give light to them that^ 
sit in darkness, and in the shadow of deatli, 
and to guide pur fleet into the way of 
peace/' that light was made to shine iiito 
the heart ; and thus, while the power of 
exercising the highe^ faculties of the une 
derstanding was still permitted to remain 
dependant on the ordinary means of cultir 
vation,. we were, by miraculous interposi- 
tions, provided with additional means of 
cultivating the pious and benevolent affec- 
tions ! It was thus, that " the mercy pro- 
mised to our fathers" was accomplished, to 
the end '^ tkat we might serve him without 
feaVy in holiness and right eottsnessy all the 
days of our life J' 

As the intellectual powers are, in the 
great proportion of ms^nkind, imperfectly 
developed, it might, a priori, have been 
expected, that a religion intended for the 
benefit of mankiftd universally, would be 
adapted ^to the powers which are, in the 
generality of persons, developed and ex- 
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ercised by attention to the common affairs 
of life. 

It was to men in this situation, men in- 
capable of exerting any but the primary 
faculties of the understanding, that the 
discourses of our divine Master were ad- 
tlressed. The objects to which he directed 
the attention of his humble auditors were 
within the scope of those faculties, and af- 
forded to them an appropriate exercise. 
He required not from those he vouchsafed 
. to instruct, the exercise of powers which 
they did not possess. The jcvidences of 
his divine mission were rendered level to 
the capacity of the unenlightened, for they 
appealed to the judgment through the me- 
dium of the senses. But they appealed 
also to the heart : For, as it was not merely 
to the proofs of supernatural power, and* 
supernatural wisdom, displayed in the mi- 
racles he wrought, that he directed the 
attention, but to the proofs of divine be- 
nevolence exhibited in the application of 
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that power and wisdom, he thus presented 
to their contemplatipn qualities, which, as 
they are the natural objects of sympathy, 
produce the emotiojn of aflfectibn. The 
power manifested in giving sight to the 
blind, and speech to the dumb, and hearing 
to the deaf, and even in restoring the dead 
to life, though they were evidently acts 
of beneficence and niercy, was not consi-^ 
dered by our Saviour as a complete evidence 
of his divine mission ; for these were iacts 
of which the benefit was only partially ex^ 
perienced : But, that he who was thus 
highly endowed, should " preach the gospel 
to the poor," was "a decisive proof, that the 
blessings be came to communicate were 
universal in their nature, and to be commu- 
nicated universally to all who were disposed 
to receive them. In the immediate prosr 
pect of his sufferings and death, he promis- 
ed to his disciples, that they should be mir- 
raculously endowed by the gifts of the Holy 
Spirit; and that the Comfwrter, the Holy 
Ghost, should descend into their hearts. 
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and bring all that he had taught to their 
remembrance. But by what courae was the 
inestimable blessing to be obtained ? Was 
it by applying the powers of the mind to 
the comprehension of abstract propositions? 
Was it by embracing and maintaining pe-^ 
culiar notions, and explanations of myste- 
ries, which God in his wisdom had not 

thought proper to unveil? Or was it in 

< 

the sturdy rejection of all in the providence 
of God, that was hot level to the capacity 
of the inquirer, that men were to qualify 
themselves for becoming the peculiar ob- 
jects of divine favour? No. Happily for 
us, our Saviour, in reply tp a question from 
^ne of the disciples, explained hiipself so 
explicitly, as to leave no doubt upon the 
subject: ^^ Jesus answered and said, If a 
man love me he will keep my words, and 
my Father will love him, and we will come 
to him, and malce our abode with him :" 
Again, " These things I command you, 
that ye love one another.'* 
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Have we not here a test whereby to try 
the importance of every doctrine proposed 
to us? Can we presume to say, that any 
notions or opinions of aininspired men are 
essentially important, if such notions or 
opinions have no tendency to improve or 
exercise the benevolent affections, which 
all that was taught or cooimanded 43y our 
Saviour, has a direct tendency to improve? 

Religion includes a knowledge of the 
relation in which we stand to the Supreme 
Being, and of the duties which spring from 
these relations ; and divine Yevelation not 
only affords this knowledge, but supplies 
such means of cultivating the affections, as 
enable us to perform the duties in which 
it instructs us. To a proper application of 
those means, producing in us holiness and 
purity, benignity and mer|y, humility and 
meekness, an ardent desire of improving 
in virtue, and forbearance, and forgiveness, 
and patience, and fortitude, and resigna- 
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lion to the divine will, and confidence in 
the divine mercy, peculiar blessings were 
promised by the Author and Finisher of 
our redemption. But to an ardent thirst 
after the knowledge of the secrets of Pro- 
vidence, not explicitly revealed, where do 
we find reason to expect a blessing? Con- 
cerning himself,, or the merciful designs of 
Providence accomplished in his sufferings 
and Jeath, he instructed his disciples no 
farther than was necessary in order to ek- 
cite that faith in him as the Messiah, 
which could not exist without producing 
affections corresponding to the spirit of his 
precepts. To this faith "was promised a 
resurrection from the dead to life ^eternal. 
And do we boast of our superior piety in 
daring to alter the conditions of this pro- 
mise? Have we the temerity to set up 
any hypothesis invented by weak and fal- 
lible men, as a substitute for that faith to 
which the Son of God has given the pro- 
mise of immortality ?' Let us reflect on 
the fatal and inevitable consequences. By 
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tiiimrig the attention of those on whom 
we have influence, from the contemplation 
of truths which have an immediate ten- 
dency td improve the heart, to hypotheses 
which have no such tendency, we do what 
in us lies to render the gospel dispensation 
abortive. We may thus, indeed, enjoy the 
glory of fconverting many to our own Opi- 
nions; but would we enjoy the greater 
glory of turning matny to righteousness^ 
we iiuist direct them to the pure source of 
all knowledge iand of all perfection ! 



Howeter wise or excellent the precepts 
and rules of life we endeavour to inculcate;, 
when we associate the idea of saving faith 
with the belief of any hypothe£(is of human 
inyentionj we render these precepts nuga- 
tory ; for the object of faith havings in thjls 
instance^ no tendency to produce the emo- 
tions of affection, cannot be instrumental 
in the improvement of the heart, by exer- 
cising the benevolent sympathies ; and, 
consequently, however excellent th6 pre- 
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cepts which we enjoin, as connected with 
these peculiar notions, and as deriving from 
them a peculiar efficacy, they must fail to 
have that influence which they would have 
produced, had the heart been prepared for 
their reception. 

Let tis, then, with respect to all notions 
that owe their present form to human inge- 
nuity and invention, be content to propose 
them as proper objects of investigation to 
those who possess the faculties requisite for 
examining them. But as far as our influ- 
ence extends, let us endeavour to direct the 
attention of all within its sphere to objects 
that have a manifest tendency at once to 
enlighten the understanding and improve 
the heart; — objects' that may be contem- 
plated by all who are in possession of the 
gospel. 
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Camtderatian of the means afforded in the positive 

institutions of religion, for cultivating the benevolent 

flections. Comparison of the principles derived 

from syinpathy with the opinions of mankind, and 

the principles derived from religion. Conclusion. 

From the nature of the human mind, af- 
feqtions t^t are not. habitually exercised 
become so weak as to be with difficulty 
excited. For the habitual exercise of piety 
and benevolence, we may therefore expect 
that divine revelation, if intended to afford 
an additional means of cultivating those 
affections, would make some provision. It 
is then of great importance to inquire, how 
far the ordinances, which, according to the 
authority of Scripture, were of divine ap- 
pointment, seem calculated to exercise these 
affections, and consequently to confirm and 
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increase the influence of the moral quali- 
ties that are declared to be the object of 
divine favour. 

Anterior to the institution of the Jewish 
law, the worship of the Supreme Being had 
been enjoined on all to whom the know- 
ledge of the ubiquity of the Godhead had 
been communicated; But it was not until 
the Mosaic dispensation, that any special 
ceremonies were appointed. Let us now 
inquire, what were the affections to which 
the rites and cerehionies of the Jewish law 
were calculated to afford habitual exercise? 

The more minutely we investigate the 
subject, the more clearly shall we perceive, 
that all the rites and c^emonies of the law 
were calculated either to inspire confidence 
in the divine mercy, by reminding those to 
whom it was addressed of ibrmer instances 
of the divine favour and protection ; or to 
impress them with reverence for the God 
of holiness, as their God and Lawgiyer; or 
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to, humble them by a sense of their own 
un worthiness, and of the necessity of an 
intercessor between beings polluted by sin, 
and their all-righteous Judge. 

In the commandments, which exhibited 
a summary of the law, attention was in the 
first place directed to • the nature and per- 
fections of the Supreme Being, to whom 
an undivided homage was to be paid, and 
to whose name ideas of profound reverence 
were to be unceasingly attached. And in 
order that the impressions made upon 
the heart by these views of the divine na- 
ture, might not be effaced by the occupa- 
tions and amusements of life, attention was 
to be recalled from these inferior objects 
on every seventh day; and that day set 
apart, throughout all generations, as devot- 
ed to the Lord. The effects thus produced 
upon the heart were not to be barren and 
unfruitful. Their existence was to be 
proved in their conduct to those who, acr 
cording to the law of i^ature^ were the first 
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objects on which the afFections of the heart 
are exercised; and in the strict observance 
of justice, and purity, and sincerity, and 
disinterestedness, in all their deaUngs with 
their fellow-creatures. 

It could not then be ascribed to any de^ 
ficiency in respect to the adequacy of the 
means afforded for the cultivation of the 
benevolent affections, if these appeared in 
the Jews to be defective ; but in their 
want of attention to those objects which 
were by the divine favour so forcibly urged 
upon tljcir notice. If the glory of the 
divine Majesty was to them veiled in 
clouds of terror, in the righteousness of 
the laXv, and in the wisdom and benignity 
displayed in the works of creation and pro- 
vidence, they were stijl presented with ob- 
jects calculated to exercise and improve 
all the pious and benevolent* affections. 
Wherever this necessary degree of atten- 
tion was bestowed, the correspondent af- 
fections were accordingly produced-; as is 
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proved to demonstration, in numerous pas- 
sages of Scripture history. 

But, as the institutions of the Mosaic 
law were only preparatory to a more per- 
feqt display of the divine perfections, view- 
ing the gospel dispensation as an extension 
of the means supernaturaily afforded for 
the cultivation of the affections, it becomes 
of infinite importance to inquire, whether 
its institutions so ^ar correspond with this 
idea as to throw additional light upon the 
scheme of Providence, in as far as we are 
individually interested in that scheme? For 
so far, and no farther, has the wisdom of 
God been. pleased to render it level to our 
comprehensions. 

The positive institutions of our religion 
are few and simple. But, that they are 
eminently calculated for improving, by a 
perpetual exercise, all the pious and bene- 
volent affections of the human hesurt, will, 
on a moment's consideration, be obvious. 
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Prayer, thoogfa positively enjoined byoor 
Lcntl, cannot be properly considered as an 
institution, it being the natural and almost 
inevitabte consequence of belief in the ex- 
istence and omnipxeseiioe of God. But, 
through the Messiah, such additional mo- 
tives were afibrded to these aspiration^ of 
the heart, as render their frequent repeti- 
tion the necessary consequence of faith in 
his divine mission. In beipg thus encou- 
raged to the frequent use of the most in- 
estimable privilege we can enjoy, we have 
the most cogent proof of the divine benig- 
nity. For whatare the effects which prayer 
naturally produces upon the heart ? If the 
contemplation of the divine attributes be 
naturally productive of correspondent emo- 
tions and affections, prayer, as a means of 
calling the attention to these attributes, 
must necessarily give to those affections 
habitual exercise. In prayer, the moral 
perfections of Deity are not only contem- 
plated as abstract truths, they are adored 
as the sure foundation of hope and confi- 
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dence; and as the ideas of infinite power, 
wisdom, holiness, justice, immutability, and 
mercy, are, in our addresses to our heavenly 
Father, connected with the gracious pro- 
mises in which we are deeply and indivi- 
dually interested, they cannot be thus 
adored without producing a correspon'dent 
injQuence on our hearts. 

We may, indeed, lose- these inestimable 
benefits, by withholding our attention from 
those objects which are in prayer presented 
to our contemplation. We may ^^ ask and 
receive not, because we ask amiss.'^ We may^ 
in our addresses to the Giver of all good^, 
direct our attention to objects that occu- 
py the desires of our corrupt hearts, and 
whichj if granted, would tend only to mag- 
nify the idea of self. We may, instead of 
that adoration of the divine wisdom which 
produces steadfast confidence in the divine 
government, and implicit submission to the 
divine will, attempt to instruct the wisdom 
of the Omniscient, by recounting our own 
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notions and opinions. We may, in aqknow* 
ledging his power, earnestly desire that 
that power may be exerted to destroy tlK>se 
whom we hate or fear; and, in returning 
thanks to God for hiis mercies, may rejoice 
that we are more righteous than our neigh- 
bours, and desire the Searcher of hearts to 
notice how much more strictly than others 
we observe his commandments. But all 
this only proves, that prayer, like all the 
other means of cultivating those affections, 
which, in their exercise, constitute spiritual 
and moral improvement, may be so per- 
verted as to be rendered ineffectual. 

Of the benefits that naturally result from 
that contemplation of the divine perfec- 
tions which takes placie in every serious 
act of devotion, we have given a very brief 
account; and imperfectly as they have been 
delineated, they appear inestimable. But 
they extend infinitely beyond what has 
yet been mentioned. When we hold comr 
munion with God in prayer, we not only 
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contemplate the perfections, of his nature^ 
but obtain just and salutary notions of ouf 
own: The consciousness of our wants and 
weaknesses^ our sins and imperfections, 
our continual need of pardon and assis- 
tance; a consciousness with which the 
heart must inevitably be impressed in con-* 
tetnplating what is expected of us by him 
who has condescended to instruct us in 
our duty, inust not only annihilate for the 
moment every emotion of pride and self* 
love, but increase the operation of every 
benevolent affection. 

We are taught to forgive bur enemies, as 
we hope to be forgiven by the God of ^ 
mercies ; and to, love oar brethren of man- 
kind, as God has loved us. In the exer-^ 
cise of prayer, those affections are excit* 
ed which we are commanded to exhibit in 
action, and consequently they must^ by ha- 
bitual devotion, be rendered the permanent 
disposition of our hearts. The means are 
in this instance so exquisitely adapted to 
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the end, that it would require more than 
common sophistry to elude the force of the 
inference. 

Whatever has been said of prayer, as a 
means of cultivating and improving the 
benevolent affections, will be found to ap- 
ply with still additional force to the insti- 
tution of the Eucharisi In this most so- 
lemn act of devotion, the objects contem- 
plated are of a nature to excite the purest 
emotions of which the human heart is sus- 
ceptible. It is here alone that the sympa- 
thetic affections have consentaneous and 
unl^ounded exercise. Here alone, that the 
tender emotions of love, sorrow, and gra- 
titude, are' combined, yet not lessened, by 
feelings of reverential awe. Here alone^ 
that the sublime emotions of veneration 
are accompanied with the animation of 
joyful hope, and heart-supporting confi- 
dence. Here, that the feelings -of com- 
punction and remorse, divested of their bit- 
terness, are transmuted into that dignified 
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humility, which increases the of^ration of 
all the social and benevolent alFectibns. 

Is there ought, to which we attach the 
ideas of amiable or excellent, that may not 
be expected from the man in whose heart 
all the affections which this divine insti- 
tution is calculated to produce, are habi- 
tually exercised ? And docs not this view 
of the correspondence between the nature 
of the effects resulting from the positive 
institution, and the nature and tendency 
of all that has been revealed, convince us, 
that the plan of our redemption was laid 
in the councils of divine wi:^dom ; and thaty 
in iextending the means of cultivating the 
affections of the heart,' it in some measure 
restores our nature to its pristine dignity/ ■ 

But clear as are the characters of divine 
mercy exhibited in the institutions of the 
gospel, He who knew our frailty, and re- 
membered that we were but dust, did not 
leave us solely depend etit on our own ex* 
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ertioaSb By the promise of divine assis- 
tance to be granted conisequent on our 
making use of the means so graciously 
afforded, by nature aud revelation, for cul- 
tivating the pious and benevolent aifec^ 
tionSy he animated us with the hopes af 
being finally successful in our warfare^witb 
the selfish principle, and all its attendant 
passions* In the institution of baptism^ a 
significant emblem of this promise is pre^ 
sented : In the descent of the Holy Gho^t 
upon tbCi apostles; it was ratified and conr 
firmed; and by its conspicuous effects upoin 
their hearts, in purifying and delivering 
them from the/lomjnion of the selfish prin^ 
ciple, and implanting in its atead all the 
pious, and generous, and benevolent affec-* 
tions, the nature of the benefit to be deriv- 
ed from that divine assistance is displayed* 

But it was not to conspicuous opera^ 
tions of the divine Spirit that the pro* 
mise was limited, nor, if we put any faith 
on the promises of God, can we believe^ 
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that 'wheti these ceased, its assisting influ- 
ence was withdrawn. Where the affec- 
tions which it then miraculously produced 
exist in the heart, we are <!ommanded to 
expect, that devout supplication for the 
assistance which is necessary to maintain 
and k) extend their influence, will procure 
to us the inestimable blessing, whose fruits 
are an increase of love, and peace, and 
joy ! Par from differing in its nature or 
tendency from the other means afforded 
by divine revelation for the improvement 
of the affections, it oiily gives to these ^ 
means a superior efficacy, and thus extends 
and confirms the advant^es derived from 

them: 

V Let us now compare, in point of solid 
worth and usefulness, the qualities derived 
from directing the attention to the infinite 
Source of all perfection, with qualities de- 
rived from a secondary source. 

8 
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Few qualities exdite greater adoiimttoin 
than heroic fortitude. Let us examine 
the nature of that fortitude which is inspir- 
ed by sympathy with the feelings and opi- 
nions of the world. Dependinj^ on that 
sympathy for its existence^ it acts so long, 
and no longer, than the sympathy on which 
it rests is supposed to exist. When a man 
supposes, that the latest actions of his life 
will be exposed to scrutiny^ he ma^ exert 
this species of fortitude even to his dying 
hour; and, extending the idea of self, reap 
a gratification from contemplating the glo- 
ry that will result to his character from the 
undaunted firmness with which he meets 
his fate. But let him be placed in cireum^ 
stances where his fortitude and pusillanimi- 
ty are alike secured from observation, and 
. where there is none to admire and appro ve, 
what will become of the firmness, the 
foundation of which ha^ thus been demot 
lished? 

9 
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Let us cotnpare with this the fortitude 
derived from trust in the protecting arm of 
Omnipotence, from humble confidence in 
the never-failing mercies of the Disposer of 
events, and from an assured hope of ever- 
lasting life, and we can be at no loss where 
to givie the preference. In the former in- 
stance, fortitude is dependent upon cir- 
cumstance^ ; in the latter, it is superior to 
every circumstance, and is never exerted 
with greater energy than when the smiles 
or notice of the world is withdrawn. 

We may, in like manner, compaire the in- 
tegrity inspired, and habitually exercised, 
by contemplating the immutable truth and 
justice, which eternally dwell in Him "to 
whom all hearts are open," with that species 
of integrity which is derived from sympa- 
thy with the opinion of our fellow-crea- 
tures. The principle of integrity will be 
foundy in the latter instance, to be shaped 
according to the pattern exhibited in the 
Apinions and notions of those with whom 

VOL, II. 2 £ 
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we live. Sympathy in the sentiments of 
our associates being the only rule of action, 
the measure of our integrity will vary 
according to circumstances. Thus, even 
among thieves, the principle of integrity 
may not be wanting; but among thieves it 
is bounded to the single -point of abstaiiir 
ing from committing depredations on the 
property of members of the same gang. 

In the lower orders, from the little pains 
taken to implant in their hearts the quali- 
ties of truth and justice, we need not be 
surprised to find their notions of integrity 
to be fluctuating and limited; -in some inn 
stances, bounded by the fear of incurring 
the penalties of the law, but, in general, 
formed only by sympathy with the notions 
and feelings of neighbours and companions. 
Certain breaches of honesty and truth are 
thus held in abhorrence, while others, equal* 
ly atrocious, are deemed but venial errors, 
and never punished by remorse. Nor is it 
in the lower orders only, that the integrity 
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which is dependant on sympathy is the 
only rule of conducts 

The law of honour, as described by Dr 
Paley, " is a system of rules constructed 
by people of fashion, and calculated to faci- 
litate their intercourse with one another, 
and for no other purpose ; consequently, 
nothing is: adverted to by the law of ho- 
nour, but what tends to incommode this 
intercourse. Hence this law only pres- 
cribes and regulates the duties betwixt 
equals, omitting such as relate to the Su- 
preme Being, as well as those which we 
owe to our inferiors." . 

■ 

The man who pays strict attention to all 
that is implied in the law of honour, wiU 
doubtless avoid those actions which it pro^ 
hibits, and thereby avoid disgracing him- 
self in the opinion of his equals. But with 
regard to transactions in which his equals 
are not concerned, he considers himself Jit 
liberty to follow the dictates of his avarice 
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his ^petiteSy or his capfioe. Thooghy in 
his conduct to his inferiors^ he is guided by 
no principle of equity or justice, destroy- 
ing the fruits of their labour without re- 
compense, and enjoying the benefit of their 
services without reward, he does not there- 
by commit a breach of the law of honour, 
and therefore flatters himself that he is an 
honourable man. '^ So are they all — all hon 
nourable men !" 

Even with regard to veracity, the law of 
honour is a rule of mere convenience. It 
imposes no troublesome restraints upon the 
faculty of invention, and is therefore fre- 
quently appealed to by the habitual liar, 
who imagines he may indulge himself in 
fabricating what stories he pleases, pro- 
vided he makes up his mind to stake his 
life against the life of him who dares to 
speak a truth in telling him be lies. If he 
comes victorious from the combat, he per- 
suades himself that he is still an honour- 
able man ! 
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Tlie law of honour, as it is merely a con- 
ventional law, founded on no higher prin- 
ciple than convenience, and deriving its 
sole support from public opinion, must ne- 
cessarily be formed according to the opi- 
nions that generally prevail in that class to 
whom it is a rule of action. According as 
the morals of that part of the community 
are pure or depraved, the law of honour 
will be so constructed, as to demand or to 
dispense with the fulfilment of moral obli- 
gation. Thus honour, given as a pledge, 
will rise or sink in value, according to the 
notions of moral obligation that prevail 
apiong those for whose use the law of ho- 
nour has been constructed. When these 
notions are lax and depraved, we need not 
be surprised to find, that the honour of a 
soldier and a gentleman, when pledged as 
a prisoner of war, should prove but a slight 
security for the fulfilment of a solemn en- 
gagement ! 
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With this versatile rule of conduct let 
us compare that principle , of integrity, 
whose foundations are laid on the immut- 
able truth and immaculate justice of the 
Supreme Being, in whom we live, and to 
whom we are to be finally responsible for 
our conduct.. But, indeed,. they will not 
bear comparison. With mo^e ^ propriety 
might we compare the feeble glimmering 
of a taper with the splendour of the meri- 
dian sun! 

The integrity - which is supported by 
principles of everlasting authority, has no 
limits, is incapable of vacillation. :In ac^ 
tion, it is guided by one simple rule, of 
doing to others what immutable justice 
would demand as proper to be done by 
others, in similar circumstances. It is im- 
possible to imagine a situation, in which a 
person continually influenced by such prin- 
ciples should fail in the discharge of ^ny 
obligation, positive or implied. 
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I shaH, for the sake of my female read- 
erSy add one farther illustration. 

. Much as they hear of the necessity of 
being, or of appearing to be amiable; much 
as it is now the fashion to consider an en- 
gaging softness of manners as a complete 
representatiop of all the virtues, of which 
it is at best an inefficient substitute; it is 
of some importance to show, in what res- 
pects the sign differs froin the thing sig- 
nified. 

Condescension and affability, mildness, 

B 

gentleness, and cordiality; the humility 
which produces respectful attention to 
others, and the modesty which veils, while 
it enhances every merit, are qualities held 
in universal estimation. But so long as 
these qualities are no less admired than 

m 

esteemed, the semblance of them will be 
assumed by those who are actuated by the 
love of praise; and as long as they are 
means of prpcuring admiration^ the appear- 
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ance will be supported. There can be no 
doubt that the manners may, in this case, 
be rendered truly amiable; for the greater 
the desire of admiration^ with so much 
more attention will the manners of those 
who are set up as models for imitation, be 
studied, and imitated. The effect produc- 
ed upon the spectators, by the successfiil 
imitation of the signs of qualities that are 
the objects of sympathy, may perhaps be 
fully equal to that produced by the reality : 
But what is the effect produced upon the 
mind of the person who has thus happily 
succeeded in modelling her manners to the 
approved pattern ? Is the heart thereby 
rendered moi'e susceptible of the emotions 
of affection ? Does the practice of exhibit- 
ing the external signs of gentleness, kind- 
ness, and humility, so effectually restrain 
the impulses of pride and vanity, as to ren- 
der the mind truly humble, and the temper 
truly meek ? Is it not possible, that the 
consciousness of exciting admiration, by 
the appearance of sweetness, and conde- 
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acension, and sensibility, may afford such 
gratification to the selfish principle, as to 
increase its influence; and thus be the 
means of introducing passions, the very 
opposite of those virtues, in the imitation 
of which the candidate for admiration so 
much excels ? In this case it is evident, 
that the faqility of assuming the appear- 
ance of affections that have no existence 
in the breast, may become a snare to the 
soul, and, instead of improving the heart, 
present an effectual obstacle to its im^ 
provement. 

It is farther to be observed, that the laws 
of politeness are, like the laws of honour, 
" a system of rules constructed by people 
of fashion, and calculated to facilitate their 
intercourse with each other, and for no 
other purpose." In answering this purpose 
they have a certain value ; but even when 
best understood, and most punctually ad- 
hered to, they do not imply the existence 
of any of the social or benevolent affec- 
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tions; for they may be understood and 
practised by the faithless wife, the bad 
mother, the unjust and tyrannical mistress 
of a family, the selfish and unfeeling pro- 
digal. They are, besides, so far from being 
fixed and permapept, that they are subject 
to perpetual change, fluctuating according 

lo the capricious and ever-varying standard 

< 

of opinion. 

The appearance of interesting and esti- 
J99able qualities will, therefore, be assumed 
by those whose highest aim is to obtain 
the praise of having formed their manners 
according to the admired model, no longer 
than while the indication of such qualities 
has the sanction of fashion.^ Let the opi- 
nions of the fashionable world undergo a 
change; let oiodesty and reserve fall into 
contempt, and impudence obtain the meed 
of admiration ; and every appearance of that 
modesty which naturally springs from pu- 
rity and innocence will be quickly discard- 
ed. She who, while modesty was in vogue, 
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seemed sedulous to shroud her charms from 
observation, will now, unblushingly, expose 
her person to the public gaze^ and glory in 
appearing callous to the feelings of shame, 
and the voice of censure ! 

Again, Let the qualities exhibited in the 
admired model cea^e to be of the benevolent 
class, and may we not perceive with what 
facility the appearance of courteousness, and 
affability, and gentleness, and lively inte- 
rest in the feelings of others, will be ex- 
changed for the frigid air of proud reserve, 
and the haughtiness of selfish indifference ! 

Such are the consequences of leaving th^ 
youthful mind dependant on sympathy with 
the notions and opinions of any particular 
description of persons, for the acquirement 
of qualities that are, in every point of view, 
with regard to our happiness in this life and 
the life to come, of the last importance. By 
devoting attention to the shadow, the sub- 
stance of virtue is lost. The advanta^pes, 
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which the circumstances in which the sex 
are placed peculiarly afford foi;^ the cultiva* 
tion of the pious and benevolent affections^ 
are rendered of no avail, and, instead of 
being joyfully acknowledged, and grate** 
fully improved, are permitted to escape 
observation. As fs^r as precept goes, few 
among that class of readers to whom I now 
particularly address myself, are destitute 
of moral and religious instruction. ^ But, 
according to the view we have been taking 
of the principles of our nature, it appears 
that it is of little consequence to have the 
doctrines of religion impressed iipcm the 
memory, if. the ideas connected with reli- 
gion produce no emotions of affection in 
the heart. It is not merely by learning to 
repeat a creed, or by the habitual obser- 
vance of external forms of devotion, but 
by serious and habitual attention to the 
excellencies and perfections of the divine 
nature, as they lure in Scripture presented 
to our contemplation, that we can alone 
acquire habits and dispositions correspond- 
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iiig to the character of religion^ and which, 
wherever they exist, are displayed in the 
perpetual exercise of the pious and bene^- 
volent affections. For the development 
of those affections nature has provided a. 
source, in the reciprocations of kindness 
and tender sympathy, in the endearing in- 
tercourses, of domestic life. But as this 
provision made by nature may be neglect- 
ed or perverted, it ought to be the theme 
of endless gratitude, that we are no longer 
left dependant on this source for the sen- 
sibility which is essential to the improve- 
ment of the heart; God having, in his in- 
finite mercy, afforded in divine revelation 
effectual means of cultivating and improv- 
ing all the excellent and estimable quali- 
ties of which our nature is susceptible. 

Where love t6 God, and good-will to man, 
are thus implanted, the law of kindness Mrill 
be found written, not in the manners only, 
but in the heart. Love will be without 
dissimulation, and courtesy without parade. 
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The desire to please will remain, and be 
discernible; but, purified »from unworthy 
motives, it will flow from the desire of pro- 
moting socia] happiness ; a desire insepa^ 
rable from the exercise of the benevolent 
and social affections. 

The virtues which are thus to be rooted 
and grounded in the heart, are principles of 
eternal obligation. They are neither sus- 
ceptible of change nor alteration; but, like 
the source from which they emanate, are 
" the same yesterday, to-day, and for ever f 
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It is impossible to place the importance 
of cultivating the benevolent affections in 
a stronger point of view, than that in which 
it appears when considered as having been 
deemed worthy of divine interposition* 
But as he who, in the plenitude of benign 
»ity, bestowed " the means of grace and 
the hope of glory," is the Creator and Go* 
vernor of all things, in whom there is no 
variableness nor shadow of. turning, wc 
may expect to find, in the works of crea- 
tion and in the laws of nature, in the ordi- 
nary as well as in the extraordinary dispen- 
sations of > Providence, indications of the 
same tendency of design : For it is impos- 
sible to imagine, that harmony and con- 
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gruity can fail to be exhibited in what pro- 
ceeds from a Being infinite in all perfec- 
tion. 

The whole of the scheme of Providence 
is far removed beyond the sphere to which 
human intellect is confined. But with 
respect to the provision made for our im- 
provement, in knowledge and our advance- 
ment in grace, we Intve only to inquire, in 
order to obtain such conceplbicms of its na- 
ture and extent, as may essentially pro- 
mote our happiness : and as I am thorough- 
ly convinced that our inquiries, if directed 
to this single point, would serve to throw 
new light on many of those dispensations 
which we are apt to term gloomy and 
severe, I shaU conclude by suggesting a 
few hints upon the subject 

It will without difficulty be admitted^ 
that the emotions excited by the beauty 
and sublimity discernible in the material 
world, correapond with the emotions of af- 
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fection; and that, consequently, the pleasure 
derived from contemplating what is sublime 
or beautiful in nature, is an exercise of the 
affections in which it has its source. In 
the inexhaustible variety of objects thus 
formed to delight the imagination and the 
heart, We perceive an inexhaustible provi- 
sion made for exercising affections of the 
benevolent class ; and readily acknowledge^ 
that in the profuse liberality with which na^ 
ture has provided for this pure enjoyment, 
an argument is presented of the benignity 
of the Creator. But when we turn our eyes 
to scenes of a different description, — when 
we contemplate the calamities of life, and 
enumerate " the ills that flesh is heir to,'* 
we stand appalled, and, unable to reconcile 
these appearances of evil with our notions 
of infinite benevolence, are apt, notwith- 
standing all the aid afforded by revelation, 
covertly to have recourse to Hxe idea of an 
opposing principle, to solve the difficulty. 

VOt. II. 2 F 
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Instead of yielding to such suggesttpns, 
kt us inquire how far the ^vils tbipit ap]^l 
^ deserve to be considered as indicatiw$^ 
of the wrath, hatred, and indigwtion of an 
offended Deity^ or a$ proqfs of the m^rcy 
and benignity of the diviM Qfiture. 

If our state in this world bp a st^te. qf 
trial and probationy^-if the little kingdcw 
within the breast be divided against itself^ 
-*--and if our eternal happihess be dep^ffdaotl 
on the issue of the conflict^ it must, % 
think, be evident^ that whatever te^ds tQ 
strengthen and support that principle^ 
whose final triumph is to pr0dtAC4 an i^r 
finitely preponderating good^. is iii reaUi^ 
a good, and not an evil. I^t us, thm V^ 
quire^ whether there be, in the appointsaent 
of Provideii^, any species of Gal2wll^> thM 
does not either tend to l^sen the i|ifl^en<;e 
and arrest the c^eration of the selfish priihr 
ciple, or to ino-eaae the ihflu^oe o^ tjbe 
benevolent affections ; or, rather, that idoes 
not tend to produce both these effects? 
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Th> variety of mental and corporeal suf- 
ferings to which we are in this life expos* 
ed, may be divided into two classes : Firstly 
Those attached to onr condition as frail 
and perii^hable beings, and to which all are 
liable; and, Secondltf^ Those which proceed 

' fropi tjhe operation of the selfish and vin*^ 
dictive passions in our own breasts, or in 

,thc. breasta of otiiers. These are equally 
of divine appointment, though, to our nar- 
iow view^ it is in ^ the former only that we 
Site the hand of God. > Bbt if the calamities 
thiat are inflicted by the wickedness of man 
have a tendency to check the arrogance 6f 
pride^ and to restrain that impulse to en-^ 
Ikrge the idea of self fronil Which pride and 
vanity derive their poison^ thfey are evident- 
ly calculated to produce a pi'eponderance 
df good to the sufferer j as means of improv<« 
ing his heart. It i^ the fault of him who 
Suffers, if he does not make a proper use 
6f the benefit. If, instead • of contem plat* 
ing the cailamities he experiences, as result^ 
ing from ^ i^inciple of depravity to which 
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1h» heart is subject, be indulges in those 
malignant feelings of hatred and revenge 
which are operations of the san&e principle, 
he will indeed xeap no advantage from his 
afflictions ; but that by no means alters the 
nature of the dispensation. If it had not 
been perverted from its natural and proper 
use, it would have answered the s^e end 
as afflictions of any other description, and 
by improving his heart, and affording exer- 
cise to the virtues of humility, charity, and 
forgiveness^, have been means of workings 
^ out for him an exceeding: and eternal weight J 
of glory. It is indeed by divine revelation 
only, that we are taught to make such use 
of the evils inflicted on us by the malice of 
our fellowrcreatures. But the discovery 
of the advantages that may be derived front 
such afflictions, is an additional argument 
in favour of the divine origin of that gos- 
pel of glad tidings, which, by the light it 
affords, teaches. how to conviert the evil 
devices of man into substantial blessings ; 
and enables us to pereeiye^ that those very 
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* evils correspond in their effects to all the 
other parts of the general plan of Provi- 
dence. 

In this point of view, the dire calamities 
of war, the miseries inflicted by tyrsmny 
and oppression, and the- sufferings expe- 
rienced from impious persecution, are all 
equally reconcileable to our ideas of the 
iniinite benignity of the Disposer of all 
events; and w^e readily acknowledge that 
t^ese, by exercising our fortitude, patience, 
humility, and resignation, may produce for 
us, upon the whole, a preponderance of 
goojd. But it is more, difficult to bring us 
to contsider, in the same point of view, 
evils the same in kind, though differing in 
degree, when these happen to be dealt to 
us individually, and in suffering of which 
we are neither supported by the example, 
nor encouraged by the sympathy of nume- 
rous fellow-sufferers. Unmindful of the 
benefit to be extracted from the suffering, 
we are apt, in this case, to complain of the 
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hardship of our particular lot; and thuS| 
instead of directing our attention tit> those 
corrupt affections and desires of our own 
hearts, which required chastisement, we 
permit our thoughts to dwell oui the in^$- 
tic;e, cruelty, malice, or ingratitude inan)«» 
fested by our eneinie^, and thus increase 
the evil propensities which affliction would 
have effectually corrected. Buth^e, again^ 
We, by our own depraved will, obstruct the 
natural course of things, and pervert the 
natural uses of afBiction from their intend* 
ed purpose, to anawer a purpose for which 
they were not intended. 

Let us now turn our eyes to pi|in, sickt 
ness|,^and sorrow, afflictions to which we 
are exposed by our condition, and which 
may be and are, in general, inflicted with^ 
out the aid of human agency. In these car 
lamities, thosfe who know not Grod, or wha 
take a superficial view of the scheme of 
Providence, perceive only the effects of 
divine wrath, or of blind chance, or ctf a 
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deficiency in the wisdom and goodness of 
the Governor of the universe. But if we 
seriously examine the i^ature of those caht* 
mities^ we shall discover in thenf such evi« 
dent proofs of divine benignity, as shall 
convert our murmurs and lamentations in^ 
to hosannafas of joy and admiration. 

Though the sulTerings brought upon us 
by the hatred, malice, or injustice of our 
fellow-creatures, have all a manifest ten*' 
dency to lessen the idea of self in our 
breasts, and to curi3 and restrain the opera^'' 
tion of the selfish principle; where that 
principle has been strengthened by indulge 
ence, it does not yieldr without a struggle^ 
and, unless the affections have been pre* 
viously cultivated, rises upon opposition^ 
either into the fury of resentment or the 
horrors of despair.* Sickness and sorr 

* Query — Is there any instance of suicide, that may 
not be obviously traced to the feelings arising from some 
sudden check given to the gratificatioo of ike propensfty 
%o magaify the idea of lelf ? 
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row being considered as the immediate vi- 
sitations of heaven, are not liable to be thus 
perverted ; but, on the contrary, while they 
have a tendency to diminish the influence 
of the selfish principle, have a correspon- 
dent tendency to increase- the influence of 
the benevolent afiections in our hearts. 

Behold the proud man, bending in an- 
guish over the lifeless corse of a darling 
child, and observe whether the pride by 
which he is in general influenced does not 
receive a salutary check from sorrow ? 
While the heart is thus subdued by grief, 
the propensity to enlarge the idea 'of $elf 
by the fondly cherished notion of superio- 
rity, is laid to rest, and, were a perfect use 
made of the opportunity thus mercifully 
granted, would be completely vanquished^ 
Let us observe the tyrant, when torn by 
anxiety and apprehension for the life of 
perhaps the only being whom his hard 
heart has ever loved. If the compunctious 
visitings of natur^ do not, in these mo- 
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mentS) conquer the iQ^srnal impulses of 
cruelty, he is rather to be considered as a 
monster than as a being susceptible of mo- 
ral improvement. 

But these are extreme cases. Let us 

I. 

descend to common life, and observe the 
effects produced by tender sorrow, on 
hearts not yet rendered callous by the in- 
dulgence of the selfish principle, though^ 
as humany still in some degree subject to its 
influence. That grief has a powerful ten- 
dency to lessen the influence of that prin- 
ciple, is obvious. By the feeling of depri- 
vation; the idea of self is diminished to its 
just proportions : Pride and arrogance are^ 
for the moment, annihilated : All those! 
ideas of superiority in which the heart so 
vainly gloried, vanish even from the me* 
mory ; and a sense of the consolation dexiv* 
ed from sympathy, produces gratitude and 
benevolence towards all who sympathize 
in the sorrows that rend the heart. And 
though, when piety, is wanting, those ef- 
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fects of the chastisements of afflictiou wiU 
be limited, and the benefit in this case but 
temporary, it is nevertheless so'conspicat 
ous as to justify the assertion, that sorrow is 
appointed by Providence as a means of im^ 
provement to the human heart. The bene- 
ficial tendency of affliction will be furthef 
evident, . from considering, that, although 
^* light has come into the world," there are 
many who '^ prefer darkness to light," of 
who do not perceive the advantages of that 
light, because they do not contemplate 
thrae advantages with the attention requi^ 
site. If the sorrow occasioned by the loss of 
what i3 dear to us on earth, has a manifest 
tendency to direct our attention to that 
light through which we have the means of 
obtaining everlasting glory, its eflScacy will 
no longer admit of cloubt. And that this 
has been experienced by numbers, cannot 
be denied. 

* « 

But even of those that firmly believe the 
gospel, who is there that gives siifficient 
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attention to tbe objects it presents? Whctt, 
by the sudden rupture of those endearing 
cords of sympathy which bound the belov- 
ed object to our hearts, and by the annihi- 
lation of all those hopes and fears insepar 
rable from attachment, and by which we 
have been habitually animated, we become 
in a manner desolate^ and se^n bereft of 
all that gave pleasure to existence, the 
heart that has be^n instructed in the na- 
ture of God naturally turns for consola* 
tion to the contemplation of bis goodness. 
Awed into reverence |iy the experience of 
his irresistible power, the tender emotions 
pf love^ increased by contemplating all the 
amiable and endearing qualities of the be- 
ing from whom we have been separated^ 
produce an involuntary hope that he still 
liveS) and that he now enjoys, and will 
ever continue to enjoy, a happier state of 

existence than can be enjoyed in a world 

• 

full of misery. And so natural is this hope^ 
so congenial is it to the human mind, that 
there are, in this country at least, few in- 
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flts^ces of a acepticism so determiaed as to 
be capable of resisting it* 

But in the breast of him who is so happy 
as to have unbounded faith in the promises 
of Gody and hope and confidence in the. 
inerits and mediation of a divine Saviour, 
the deprivation of an eaithly blessing is 
productive of emotions that are neither 
transient nor fruitless, bi^t have a lasting 
influence on the heart and conduct. In 
such a mind, sorrow concentrates the affec- 
tions which are so apt to wander, and fixes 
them on things above. By experience of 
the vicissitudes of this ever-changing scene, 
the heart is elevated to the contemplation 
of that sublime Ot^ect who is alone eternal 
and immutable, and, humbled under the 
stroke of adversity, is more tban ever dis- 
posed to the exercise of all the pious and 
benevolent affections, increasing in love to 
God, and in good-will to man. 
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To the doctrine of the Stoic school, that 
" pain is no evil,'* few who have severely 
experienced its formidable discipline will 
now be inclined to subscribe. But that it 
is an evil unmixed with good, and that the 
.good does not greatly preponderate, none 
will assert to whom afl9ictions of every sort 
would not have been sent equally in vain. 



►♦ 



As it is impo3sible to give attention to 
the sufferings of a fellow-creature, without 
experiencing the tender emotions of pity 
and compassion, accompanied by the gene- 
rous deaire of relieving the pain we wit- 
ness, the sufferings of oiir fellow-creatures 
6pen a field for the exercise of affections 
which improve the heart ; and as pain and 
sickness are too frequent not to afford to 
all of us opportunities of exercising the 
benevolent sympathies of our nature, it is 
only by withdrawing our attention from 
suffering objects, that we can avoid culti- 
vating those affections, which, by attention, 
would be habitually exerdsed. By the fre- 
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^uent examples of suffering, we are reniind- 
ed of the precarious tenure on which we 
also hold our present exemption from simi- 
lar calamity ; we are thus rendered fauinbl^ 
and humility is essential to b^ievolence. 

* Let us now inquire, what are the benefito 
which the ^uflfi^rcr himself may derive from 
the discipline under which he groans? If 
iifs mind be spared ; if, in the midst of an- 
guish, he be still master of his thoughts^ 
iifhait are the nature of those trains of ideas 
wi^ch will in these circumstances be mlroM 
duced? Will they be such as usually attend 
the impulse to enlarge the idea of self, and 
be inade up of the objects that usually afford 
gratilficatioii to that propensity ^ Whem 
the selfish principle bas= obtained a com^ 
plete ascendency in the heart, tkis may 
doubtless be the case. The hours oif pain 
and sickness have been spent by tyrante in 
forming schemes of ambition, and % the 
yain and fn voloiis in dreams of vanityt 
But these are not the objects to Which 
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sickness naturaliy directs the attentiori; 
It naturally leads the thoughts to Him ill 
whose hands are the issues of life and 
death, and consequently produces all the 
affections which such contemplations are 
calculated to inspire. It increases our 
faith in the divine government, and teach- 
es us dependance on the divine mercies. 
It puts to flight all those exaggerated no? 
tions of selff which the rich are too apt to 
entertain when fostered by the sinile of 
prosperity.; and by the consciousness of 
our own weakness, and of the degree in 
which we depend on the good dHces and 
kind assistance of our feilow*creatures, volt 
ereases the operation of the benevolent 
affcfctibna. It does more ; for, hesicles the 
gratitude inapired by a sense of the kiotdt 
Bess tlmt is ahown towsutis us, by directs 
axi^ our attention iu tliosic: circumstances 
Which afford us comfort in the midat of 
auffiering, it makes us sensiUe of numerous 
bksstnga ia our k>t, which in the hours of* 
health and prosperity pass unnoticed ; and 
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thus raises our hearts to the supreme Bene-* 
factor^ invigorates our faitb^ and strength- 
ens our renewed purposes of obedience. 

If disease produces a tendency to peevish- 
ness, irritability, or dejection, it thereby 
affords additional means of improving us in 
the grace of humility ; for what so hum- 
bling to human pride, as to find the ineffi- 
ciency of the will to regulate the disposi- 
tions? In this respect it ought also to 
prove salutary, as producing an increase of 
forbearance and charity. For if, from the 
consciousness of having found it extreme- 
ly difficult to struggle against the temper 
to which disease produced a tendency, we 
become willing t6 ascribe all the instan- 
ces of our own failure to bodily infirmity, 
aind not to depravity of disposition, we 
surely cannot avoid putting' the same cha- 
ritable construction on the behaviour of 
others; and in learning thus to construe 
all that is evidently the result of casual 
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impulse, we provide a perpetual support to 
Qur benevolence. . 

That all these benefits may result from 
, the loss of health, and that it is in our own 
* power to enjoy them to their full extent, 
and thus to convert one of the most formi- 
dable evils of the ^present life into a ^eans 
of augmenting, in an incalculable degree, 
the happiness of our existence, must surely 
ibe allowed to afford a striking argument 
of the divine benevolence. 

With respect to the sufferings we are 
•destined to endure, in consequence of the 
indulgence of our own evil passidns^ and 
propensities, as they tend to .com'ect our 
erroneous notions concerning the objects 
in which we place our happiness^ and to 
' convince us, that by the law of our nature 
punishment is inseparably attached to sin, 
their beneficent purpose is. sufficiently ob- 
vious. No bodily pain, however intense 
or agonizing, is to be compared to the 
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agonies of rraiorse. But as the remorse of 
an awakened conscience is die appointed 
means of Providence to lead the human 
soul to repentatiee; ^md repentantcf to pro- 
duce sinew the fruits *of r'rghteousne^Sj^^re- 
morse, which is the tno^t poignant s^uffer- 
ing to which we are in the present* st2[te 
expdsed, is also the gfe&test proof of the 
divine mtrcy: 
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'Hms -we perceive the goodness 6f Ottil 
to be alike conspicudns in every di^p^niia- 
tion ; and that whether doomed, during the 
present transitory scene, to suffer oi* to' en- 
joy, we are alike experiencing the fruits of 
boundless love,' dispensed by unerrfng iris- 
dom. If we do not reject the means vvhich 
the divine Being has appointed for' culti- 
vating those afflictions on which he has 
been pleased to stamp the signet of ^ppro- 
batioi), we shall, in every state, whether of 
suffering or enjoyment, be animated and 
supported by the exhilarating influence of 
hope ;^— Hope, not that delusive meteor 
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arising' from the exhalations, of corrupted 
fancy, but hope emanating from the Sun 
of righteousness, and shining to enlighten 
and to theer, b^comfing brighter as the day 
of life advances, and irradiating its closing 
scene with beams of everlastinjg glory ! 
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